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DEEPLY IMPRESSIVE 
SCENE AS HIGGINSON 
UTTERS VALEDICTORY 


Founder and Ex-Head of Boston 
Symphony Overwhelmed with 
Applause by Vast Assemblage 
— Mayor Peters Pays High 
Tribute to Him — Major Tells 
How He Came to Create Orches- 
tra — What It Has Meant to 
Him — War and Problems of 
Orchestra Exhausted His 
Strength and Nerves 








Toscanini Offered 
Conductorship of 
Boston Orchestra 





As MusIcAL AMERICA went to 
press it was learned that Arturo 
Toscanini, the famous Italian con- 
ductor, had been offered, by cable, 
the position of conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. His 
failure to reply immediately is at- 
tributed to congestion in the cable 
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It was an impressive scert@, Which closed 
this, the thirty-seventh season of the or- 
chestra, and Major Higginson was over- 
whelmed with applause. 

His Honor Mayor Peters was spokes- 
man for the audience, and the countless 
thousands of music lovers who all these 
years were indebted to Major Higginson 
for the possession of the best orchestra 
in America. He paid fitting tribute to 
Major Higginson’s service to the public 
as one who had merited the gratitude of 
the people by possessing the vision of 
creating such a great orchestra. 

Major Higginson was deeply moved by 
Mayor Peters’s lofty tribute, and could 
say only a few words in reply. “Mr. 


Mayor,” he said, “and members of the 
orchestra, I thank you all, but especially 
the Mayor, and you don’t know how sorry 
I am to say good-bye to you. 

“My friends,” continued Major Hig- 
ginson, “the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra was set up from the conviction of my 
youth that our country should have great 
and permanent orchestras. In Europe I 
had seen the pleasure and comfort of 
such orchestras, and it seemed my duty 
and was my aim to give our country the 
best music possible. 

“To achieve this object it was neces- 
sary to give to the conductor the sole 
artistic responsibility as an essential to 
success, and then to require of him and 
his men a high and ever higher standard. 
To win that standard nothing has been 
spared and the aim never forgotten; and 
in this season our orchestra has reached 
our high-water mark. 

“To me the concerts have been a great 
joy, not only because of the lovely music, 
but chiefly because of the refreshment 
and enjoyment of the multitude of peo- 
ple unknown to me who, leading gray 
lives, have needed this sunshine, and this 
year it is they who have written to me 
a mass of warm letters full of gratitude 
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REINALD WERRENRATH 


American Baritone Whose Distinguished Career on the Concert Stage Is Now 
Crowned by an Engagement to Sing Leading Réles at the Metropolitan 


Opera House. (See Page 34) 





for the past and of urgent requests for 
the future. To these unknown friends 
and to all of our audiences far and wide 
1 offer my heartiest thanks. Thus the 
faith and the vision of my youth have 
been justified. 


Strength Is Exhausted 


“I had hoped to have carried on the 
concerts during my lifetime, but this war 
has brought us many troubles, and 
among them the problems of the orches- 
tra during the season, which have ex- 
hausted my strength and nerves. There- 
fore, my part in our orchestra ceases 
to-night, except for the popular concerts 
of this year. The conductors, the mem- 
bers of our orchestra and the office man- 
agement have done their work excel- 
lently from first to last, and have de- 
served the warmest thanks and praise.” 

Turning to the orchestra, the speaker 
proceeded : 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


“Gentlemen of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra: For many years we—you 
and I—have been good comrades; an 
honor and a great pleasure for me. In 
these years we have worked hand and 
glove together, and have kept true to our 
rule laid down at the outstart of intel- 
ligent study under one conductor at a 
time—and we have reaped the reward 
of success sure to follow. We have 
played in many cities of the United 
States, and have won great applause 
and, better still, have deserved it. Each 
year has marked an advance in the 
quality of our music, and this year has 
seen our high point. 

“I like to think myself a member of 
our orchestra, and have done my best to 
help you; and, on your side, you have 
served with an intelligence and devotion 
not to be forgotten by the audiences or 
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MARCHING-SINGING 
IDEA INSPIRES BIG 
RALLY IN BUFFALO 


Movement Started by John C. 
Freund and Governor Brum- 
baugh in Harrisburg Is Adopted 
to Stir Patriotic Fervor During 
Visit of Secretary McAdoo, 
Who Joins in Parade, Deeply 
Touched by Singing Welcome 
— Organizations Forming in 
Various Parts of City Proceed 
to Big Auditorium, Joining in 
Song—-Demonstration to Arouse 
Interest in the Third Liberty . 
Loan Rich in Results 





UFFALO, May 4.—In these days 
of tense strain every patriotic 
citizen is striving to do his share to 


help. Plans that might under other 
circumstances make no appeal, are now 
eagerly looked into and every pos- 
sible thing that has had a tendency to 
arouse greater patriotism has been done, 
until it seemed that the last word in that 
line had been spoken. There was, how- 
ever, something else to learn and to try. 
When, through the medium of MusIcAL 
AMERICA, it was known here that at the 
suggestion of John C. Freund, its able 
editor, Governor Brumbaugh of Penn- 
sylvania had, at Mr. Freund’s suggestion, 
issued a proclamation to form marching 
singing clubs, fresh interest was aroused 
and at the Liberty Loan parade of April 
26, many of the school children in line 
sang as they marched, making not only a 
pretty picture with their waving flags, 
but really inspiring the hearers with 
their patriotic songs. 

Commissioner of Parks John Malone 
then took the matter up and called into 
consultation Musical Director John Lund. 
Together they planned to try it out on 
a larger and more comprehensive scale. 
So units of marching bodies were formed 
in different sections of the city, each 
with a band, and the evening of April 
30, Buffalo’s great evening, when Secre- 
tary McAdoo spoke on the Liberty Loan, 
these singing processions marched to 
Elmwood Music Hall, each division filing 
into the hall singing as they marched. 
The Philharmonic Society was the only 
one in the city to fall in with the plan 
and it made a fine showing as it marched 
down Main Street and turned into the 
street in which the hall stands. Many 
people from the sidewalk joined this body 
of singing marchers and it was an in- 
spiring, uplifting sight. The proof, 
however, of patriotic contagion that such 
bodies inspire was illustrated in the case 
of one of the processions that was over- 
taken by the automobile in which Secre- 
tary McAdoo rode on his way to Elm- 
wood Music Hall. Enthused by the sight, 
he descended from his car and went to 
the head of the procession and thus 
marched to the hall. 

As these different bodies entered the 
hall singing, the audience joined in and 
when Secretary McAdoo was introduced, 
the combined bands, under the direction 
of John Lund, played “America,” in 
which the mighty audience joined. The 
effect was thrilling beyond words and if 
there was a craven heart amidst that 
throng of people, it must have been 
lifted out of itself; disloyalty could not 
stand against that mighty wave of patri- 
otism. 

The psychological 


effect of singing 
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Unwise to Indulge in Little=-Known Music 
Until One Has “Arrived,’’ Declares Levitzki 














Brilliant Young Pianist Finds Art- 
ists in General Over-Eager to 
Honor What Is New in Music 
— Cannot Find in Moderns 
Greatness of Substance Com- 
mon to Olden Masters — To 
Spend Summer Building Pro- 
grams 


O talk music with Mischa Levitzki is 

to discuss what Schopenhauer called 
the “Thing in Itself.” It is not a talk 
about interpreters, interpretations or 
personalities. Dr. Riemann said that he 
loved music but hated musicians. He 
hated them, probably, because the gen- 
erality of the breed love music much 
less than they love themselves. Mr. 
Levitzki may or may not share the Rie- 
mann opinion about musicians. But he 
does love music. And so when he talks 
the one he does not inevitably talk the 
other. Which is a sufficiently uncommon 
phenomenon in this vale of tears to merit 
record. 

Now Mr. Levitzki loves only good 
music. One makes this paradoxical speci- 
fication advisedly. At a modest estimate 
fifty per cent of the profession love most 
particularly the music that sets off some 
pet phase of their talents and, therefore, 
incites the blessed public to great beat- 
ing of palms and whatever other forms 
of jubilation are in vogue. Perhaps not 
all of the fifty per cent will find it in 
their conscience to admit this. But if 
the gentle reader has doubts let him dis- 
creetly cross-examine the next half-dozen 
musicians that he encounters on his pere- 
grinations beginning, naturally, with the 
ones who sing. The serious-visaged and 
serious-minded young pianist pursues the 
unconventional course of molding his 
gifts to the exposition of great works 
rather than agitating himself over works 
intended to ornament his gifts for their 
own sake. It is the counsel of artistic 
humility, of that biblical sort of meek- 
ness which shall inherit the earth. It is 


the part of wisdom, the consequence of a 
real sense of values. 


Not a Specialist 


Mischa Levitzki is not a specialist. His 
sympathies are broad and he plays 
equally well whatever engrosses his sym- 
pathies. He does not pose as an inter- 
preter of modernists. He is not an icono- 
clast. He does not repudiate Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin be- 
cause they expressed the spirit of their 
time and because their time was not ours. 
Just now he is seeking “novelties” for his 
next year’s programs. But he is looking 
for them not in the ways of swamp and 
perdition but in the great neglected pro- 
ductions of the master minds of musical 
creation. To some this will be tanta- 
mount to an admission of reactionism. 
To others it is an indication of sound 
sense. If it be conservatism it is of the 
most unexceptionable kind. 

The pianist’s summer investigations 
are going to take him to the shrines of 
Bach, Brahms, Schumann, Chopin and 
several other divinities. He mentions the 
“Goldberg” Variations, the op. 21 Varia- 
tions of Brahms (which even many well- 
informed Brahmsites do not know), the 
E Major Scherzo of Chopin, the “Prelude, 
Aria and Finale” of Franck. These are 
not certainties, of course, but possibili- 
ties. “A young artist,” says Mr. Levitzki, 
“cannot, before his place is established, 
afford to indulge much in the luxury of 
infrequently played music. Such a course 
is open to the Hofmanns, the Paderew- 
skis, the Bauers and others who cannot 
be dislodged from their positions. But 
until he has progressed a certain distance 
and earned acceptance the newcomer 
must follow the beaten pathways so as 
to undergo the artistic measurement 
that none can escape. Therefore I am 
still cautious about bringing forward the 
unexploited. 


Duty Toward the Masters 


“Musicians have a duty toward the 
great masters which they do not, un- 
fortunately, fill with an altogether be- 
coming conscientiousness, In their eager- 




















Mischa Levitgkisthe Brilliant Young Pianist 


ness to honor what is new they pay no 
attention of great inspirations that: hap- 
pen not to have been extensivély “culti- 
vated. There is really ‘& surprising 
amount of ignorance about such things 
among persons supposedly well-informed. 
I might go even so far as to say that 
many such persons could not, if asked, 
give the first themes of any of the Bee- 
thoven symphonies save, perhaps, the 
“Eroica,” the Fifth and the Ninth. And 
then the works of Brahms—the songs, 
for instance—of which folks know noth- 
ing! Consider the absorbing. programs 
that could be made up of music that is 
supremely great but little known. And 
of such music most of the masters furnish 
an abundance. a 

“If I do not espouse the course of the 
moderns more extensively it is because 
I cannot find in them the greatness of 
substance, the qualities of enduring sig- 
nificance I do in the older masters. When 
I first heard Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eau,” I 
was transported with the fascination, the 
novelty, the color of it. But in measure 
as I grew to know it the charm wore off. 
I grew tired of it. Beneath its color 
there was nothing. It is the same with 
most other contemporary piano composi- 
tion. It paints pictures, it suggests or 
delineates with much charm. But music, 
being an expression of spiritual values, 
an unfoldment of things that often trans- 
cend the power of words to convey, 
should, I believe, offer us more than the 
clever, the pretty, the delicately sug- 
gestive. Play Ravel or Debussy repeat- 
edly and see how satiety supervenes. But 
play a Beethoven sonata and behold how 
vaster and vaster significances and 
beauties rise to the surface and address 
themselves to the consciousness with 
every repetition. The grandeur of the 
one increases by familiarity. The allure- 
ment of the other lessens. 


Admires Dohnanyi 


“T may play next season some works of 
my teacher, Dohnanyi. I consider him, 
if not a genius, at any rate a consider- 
able talent. He learned much, it is true, 
from Brahms. But when one becomes 
sufficiently acquainted with those of his 
works that are not merely hackneyed 
one sees that he made a decided individ- 
ual contribution to music.” 

Just now Mr. Levitzki is in the process 
of relaxing after an arduous season. But 
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not.for ‘Tong. With the-advent of the 
sunimer wéather he will betake himself 
to the task of building next year’s pro- 
grams. And he will graze in the pas- 
tures of the three B’s, of Schumann, of 
Chopin, of Franck. But by way of bring- 
ing novelties to light he expects to do 
some work on a sonata by W. Otto Miess- 
ner, a little known Milwaukee composer, 
which he has run across and likes more 
and more—a good sign, judging by his 
exalted standards of a ~— 


RAISED $2,250,000 FOR LOAN 








Mabel Garrison’s Remarkable Achieve- 


~. ment at Richmond (Va.) Wednes- 


te day Club 

Mabel Garrison, the Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, has done yeoman service 
for Uncle Sam. _ Besides ‘singing in 
camps, hospitals and armories, Miss Gar- 
rison has adopted a soldier and lately 
established a remarkable record in the 
Third Liberty Loan campaign. 

A concert was recently held in Rich- 
mond, Va., at the Wednesday Club. Miss 
Garrison sang “Dixie” to her audience, 
and cheer upon cheer greeted her. The 
audience showed their thanks to the 
patriot-singer who pleaded with them by 
subscribing for $2,250,000 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds. 





McCormack Again Delights Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—At his 
second concert of the season in the Capi- 
tal City, John McCormack, the Irish 
tenor, again sang to an over-capacity 
house, creating equal enthusiasm for his 
classic and martial songs as for his in- 
imitable Irish ballads. The concert was 
under the management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, W. H. 





Joseph Bonnet, Noted Organist, on 
Middle Western Tour 


Joseph Bonnet, the famous French 
organist, has just left for a tour of the 
Middle West, embracing the States of 
Ohio. Michigan, Illinois and Indiana, in- 
cluding the Ann Arbor Musical Festival, 
where he will appear as soloist, 


BALTIMORE PROVIDES 
MUSIC FOR CAMPS 


Declare Contralto Voice Has Rich 
Therapeutic Value —Musicians 
Volunteer 


BALTIMORE, May 4.—The local head- 
quarters of the War Recreation Depart- 
ment has found the coterie of Baltimore 
musicians willing to respond to the many 
calls made for their services without re- 
muneration and the activities of indi- 
vidual artists and groups of players have 
grown to such proportions and, inci- 
dentally, bring such good cheer to the 
soldiers at the neighboring cantonments, 
that the work of these musicians de- 
serves some notice. Each week thirteen 
groups of recitalists, averaging about 
sixty musicians, singers, performers and 
readers, on the recreation evenings, or on 
special nights, are sent to the nine Y. M. 
C. A. buildings, the three K. of C. build- 
ings and the Jewish Welfare building at 
Camp Meade. This does not include the 
professional appearances at the Liberty 
Theater, where theatrical troupes and 
vaudeville organizations are listed by cir- 
cuit. At Fort Howard, Colgate Creek, 
Curtis Bay, Saunders Range, Laurel and 
at the Receiving Hospital No. 2, there 


are weekly and bi-weekly concerts at 
which the local musicians have been giv- 
ing their services with much pleasure to 
the soldiers. 

The work in one of the large receiving 
hospitals has been very effective, proving 
the therapeutic nature of music, in which 
it seems that the emotional effect of the 
contralto voice, in its mellowness, and the 
violin tone, in its sweetness, are prefer- 
able to other musical effort. The pene- 
tration of the soprano voice and the 
somberness of the ’cello. tone seem to 
produce a psychological irritation, which 
points to a less curative quality, there- 
fore these forms of musical recreation 
are avoided in the hospital service. Mil- 
dred Abbott introduced the ward work 
at one of our largest receiving hospitals 
and has formed some interesting deduc- 
tions upon the effect of music upon the 
patients. 

Among these who have been doing their 
share toward giving the soldiers recrea- 
tion musically are Abram Moses, violin- 
ist; George Castelle, baritone; Eugene 
Martenet, baritone; Mrs. Robere Harri- 
son, soprano; Hobart Smock, tenor; Mrs. 
Hobart Smock, soprano; the Misses Broe- 
mer, violin, ’cello and piano. Elizabeth B. 
Duncan, soprano; Mile. Mersham, so- 
prano; Mrs. McFarland, violinist; Eliza- 
beth Gutman, soprano; Geraldine Edgar, 
violinist; Dr. Merrill B. Hopkinson, bari- 
tone; Charles H. Bochau, pianist; George 
MacComas, tenor; Hazel Knox Born- 
schein, soprano and reader; Franz Born- 
schein, violinist; Abram Goldfus, violin- 
ist, and John Phelps, baritone. 

Among the musical organizations 
which have appeared are the Masonic 
Choir, Hobart Smock, director; the 
Wertheimer Brothers, the Hood College 
(Frederick, Md.) Glee Club, the Brown 
Memorial Church Quartet, the St. John’s 
College (Annapolis, Md.) Glee Club and 
other clubs. Adele Nathan is the chair- 
man of the music department of the local 
branch of the War Recreation Depart- 
ment. F. C. B. 








Accompany Grand Opera 
Quartet 


Gennaro Papi, the Metropolitan con- 
ductor, has been engaged by the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau and Charles L. 
Wagner as accompanist for the Grand 
Opera Quartet consisting of Frances 
Alda, Carolina Lazzari, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli and Giuseppe de Luca, which will 
tour the country next October. The pre- 
liminary appearance of this quartet will 
be in Toronto on Monday, May 13. 


Papi to 





Frances Nash Scores at Meeting of 
Michigan Federation 


Frances Nash was chosen to give the 
artist’s recital at the annual meeting 
of the Federated Music Clubs of Mich- 
igan, held in Grand Rapids, April 14 to 
17. Miss Nash had a rather unpleasant 
experience before her concert. The 
grand piano ordered for the recital did 
not arrive and Miss Nash was forced to 
give her recital on a small piano. De- 
spite this disappointment, Miss Nash 
achieved pronounced success, creating a 
furore among her audience. 
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Buffalo Takes Up “Marching Singing” 3 


in 
Monster Rally for Third Liberty Loan (|S 
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Secretary McAdoo in Front of Railway Station on Arrival, Buying a Bond from Boy Scout. 
H. Butler, Wife of the Proprietor of the Buffalo “Daily News,” and Mrs. Norman E. Mack, Wife of the Proprietor of the Buffalo “Times.” 
Commissioner of Parks and Public Buildings of Buffalo, John Malone. Lower Left: 
People Who Actively Interested Themselves in the Singing Marching Project. 


From Left to Right: 


Marching-Singing Pupils of School 36. 
Frances Helen Hurfiphrey, 





With Mr. McAdoo, at His Right, Mrs. McAdoo; Mrs. E. 


Upper Right: 
Lower Right: Some of the 
Buffalo Representative of 


“Musical America”; Mary ‘B. Swan of the Buffalo “Daily Courier”; William J. Gomph, Organist and Choirmaster of. Lafayette Presbyterian Church; John 
Lund, Director Municipal’ Orchestra, and Ada M. Gates, Principal of School 36 





MARCHING-SINGING 
IDEA INSPIRES BIG 
RALLY IN BUFFALO 
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marching throngs cannot be overesti- 
mated. The heart may be timid, but in- 
spired by worthy sentiménts thus ex- 
pressed the soul must come into its own. 

May this movement of singing march- 
ing men, women and children grow in 
every community! 

The aftermath was rich in results. 
Secretary McAdoo expressed himself as 
being overcome with emotion when the 
great singing welcome was given him 
here. In the matter of Liberty subscrip- 
tions, it bore rich fruit, and Buffalo will 
go on record as subscribing several mil- 
lion ‘dollars above its original quota. The 
schools are taking up the matter. Ada 
M. Gates, principal of School 36, where 
bonds are being sold, has twice had the 
500 children march and sing out of doors, 
and the children love to do it. F.H.H. 





Matzenauer’s Divorce Decree Revoked 
by Superior Court Judge 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Company, who was granted 
an interlocutory decree of divorce on 
June 5 last from Edoardo Ferrari-Fon- 
tana, the tenor, has automatically be- 





a 

come an Italian subject and the wife of 
the tenor again, through the reversal of 
the decree by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, Justice Clark pre- 
siding. The revocation of the former 
decree, which gave Mme. Matzenauer 
custody of her infant daughter, was the 
result of the “overactivity” of the con- 
tralto’s counsel. A new trial was or- 
dered. Ferrari-Fontana is also suing his 
wife for $30,000 share of joint expenses 
accruing since their marriage in Buenos 
Aires in 1912. 





THEO KARLE DRAFTED 





Western Tenor Finally Accepted by 
Tacoma Board 


TACOMA, WASH., April 29.—Theo 
Karle, the tenor, formerly of Tacoma, 
has been called for military duty by the 
county local draft board. He will prob- 
ably be called to Camp Lewis after the 
two May quotas have been filled. Karle 
is a Washington State native, being 
graduated from the Tacoma high schools 
several years ago. Before he went East 


on concert tour he tried to enlist in both ‘ 


the army and navy, but on account of 
an operation on his side was rejected 
as physically unfit. 

He was called in the first draft, was 
again disqualified and placed in Class 5. 
Later the exemption board put him in 
the list for partial service and it was 
decided recently by the physicians that 
he is capable of general mniitary Serer. 


DEDICATES MUSIC COLONY 





Mrs. F. S. Coolidge Building Unique 
Place on South Mountain, Mass. 


LENOX, Mass., May 5.—Mrs. Frederick 
S. Coolidge of New York, who is building 
a musical colony on South Mountain, 
near Pittsfield, dedicated the colony yes- 
terday afternoon. She gave a luncheon 
in one of the cottages, and Mayor Wil- 
i C. Mounton of Pittsfield raised a 

ag. 

The fostering of chamber music and 
of the Berkshire String Quartet is Mrs. 
Coolidge’s reason for the building of a 
colony on the picturesque mountain. 
There will be a chamber music hall, pat- 
terned after Washington’s Mount Vernon 
home, which will seat five hundred per- 
sons. The cottages will be scattered on 


‘the side of the mountain on terraces. 


The first music festival there will be 
early in September, when the winning 
composition in a contest, for which Mrs. 
Coolidge recently offered a prize of 
$1,000, will be played by the Berkshire 
Quartet. 





Yale Prize for Authors of “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail” 

NEw HAVEN, CONN., May 5.—The 
Francis Joseph Vernon prize of 
$100 for the poem most expressive of 
Yale ideals, has been awarded to Alonzo 
Elliott and Stoddard King for the song, 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail.’”’ Alonzo 
Elliott, who wrote the music, is a gradu- 
ate of Yale, '13, and is now doing agri- 





cultural work in New Hampshire. King, 
the writer of the poem, is of the class of 
14, and is now doing editorial work in 
The Spokanesman Review, Spokane, 
Wash. The poem was written in 1913, 
and was never expected to be used as a 
war song. The judges were Professors 
Cross and Jepson, of Yale, and Dr. Col- 
man Cutler, Yale, ’85. 


VOCALISTS BOOST THE LOAN 








Impromptu Program by Misses Lazzari 
and Jardon Brings $30,000 


On Saturday evening, May 4, during 
the last hours of the Third Liberty Loan, 
William S. Brady, the vocal instructor, 
was entertaining a party at supper in 
the Hotel Maiestic, New York. A little 
boy of ten addressed the diners on the 
loan, urged them to subscribe so that the 
loan would be oversubscribed. Mr. 
Brady rose and after consulting with the 
member of the Liberty Loan Committee 
who was present announced that in his 
party were several singers of note and 
that they would sing if bonds were sub- 
scribed. An immediate response was 
forthcoming, and Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation, and Dorothy Jardon, soprano, of 
light opera and vaudeville fame, volun- 
teered to sing, giving “The Tales of 
Hoffmann” Barcarolle together, while 
Miss Jardon alone sang the “Star-Span 
gled Banner” and “La Marseillaise.”’ 
The loan rally lasted some fifty minutes, 
in which almost $30,000 was subscribed. 
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Schumann Club Members Obtain Liberty Bond 


Subscriptions Between Songs 
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The Schumann Club of New York and Its Conductor, Percy Rector Stephens, Singing for the Third Liberty Loan at Lord & 


N the drive for the Third Liberty 
Loan; which closed last Saturday, 
splendid work was done by the Schumann 
Club of New York. Percy Rector Ste- 


phens, the club’s conductor, gathered his 
forces on Saturday afternoon, April 27, 


Taylor’s, New York 


at Lord & Taylor’s store on Fifth Ave- 
nue and gave a real patriotic concert. 
The members of the club sang, standing 
on the stairs at the back of the store, and 
did their “bit” by singing a song, then 
going through the store and signing Lib- 
erty Bonds with the persons who were 


present, and returning to their places to 
sing another song. They raised $30,000 
in this way for the loan. 

R. W. Lillard of the Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation, spoke splendidly, and 
Conductor Stephens also made a few re- 
marks on the Liberty Loan. 





DEEPLY IMPRESSIVE 
SCENE AS HIGGINSON 
UTTERS VALEDICTORY 


[Continued from page 1] 





by me. I congratulate you, and thank 
you for our success fairly won. 

“My time for work is past and now a 
number of excellent men and women 
have taken my place. Of you I ask for 
them the same intelligence and devotion 
as in years gone by.” 

To the audience Major Higginson said: 
“Our orchestra has always been heartily 
supported by you and by the public 
throughout our country, else it could not 
have lived. It must live in all its 
strength and beauty, and now will be 
carried on by some friends who have 
taken it up; and for them I ask the 
same support which you have given me 
through all these years.” W. J.P. 





HIGGINSON PUT ORCHESTRA’S 
FATE IN FRIENDS’ HANDS 


Broke Decision to Twenty-five Leading 
Citizens at His Home—Eliot 
Spoke for Gathering 


In discussing Major Higginson’s 
resignation as head of the Boston Sym- 
phony, the New York Times gives the 
following details concerning the veteran 
music patron’s private announcement of 
his decision: 

Major Henry Lee Higginson invited 
to his home twenty-five leading citizens 
of Boston, all of whom were patrons 
of his orchestra and persons of musical 
taste like himself. To these men and 
women in a private meeting, unreported 
beyond a formal announcement in the 
papers next day, he declared the time 
had come for him to lay the burden 
down. He left it to the meeting to de- 
cide whether the famous orchestra 
should be abandoned or, with their help, 





should be continued under the guidance 
of younger men. 

President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
University was one of Major Higgin- 
son’s guests and he became the spokes- 
man for the others in a stirring tribute, 
which should become public some day, 
recalling the services of the Boston Sym- 
phony and of its founder to the cause 
of music in America. President Eliot 
said it would be nothing short of a pub- 
lic calamity if the orcuestra were to 
come to an end, and the upshot of it 
was that his opinion was also the sense 
of the meeting. 


SOCIETY HELPS MANY 
NEEDY FRENCH MUSICIANS 


Committee of American Friends of Mu- 
sicians in France Reports Fine 
Progress in War Work 


A meeting of the General Committee 
of the American Friends of Musicians in 
France was held: recently at the resi- 
dence of the president, Walter Dam- 
rosch. Among those present were Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James, Mrs. James M. Beck, Mrs. John 
Jay Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Harkness Flagler, Mrs. J. West Roose- 
velt, Francis Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win T. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whit- 
ing, Mrs. Edward B. Hill of Boston, Mrs. 
J. B. Casserly of San Francisco, Mrs. de 
Coppet, Mrs. George Harris, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Spalding, Mr. Casadesus, Pierre 
Monteux, George Barrére, Mr. Salzédo, 
Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, Mr. 
Bogert and Mr. Prince of the MacDow- 
ell.Club Committee. 

Dr. Damrosch presided and congratu- 
lated the organization on the success 
which had attended its efforts in the 
last few months since its formation. He 
stated that $14,000 had already been col- 
lected and forwarded to the various or- 
ganizations in Paris engaged in helping 
French musicians in need and distress 
caused by the war, and he mentioned the 
societies—the comité Franco-Americain 
du Conservatoire, the Society of the 








“Petite Caisse des Artistes” and “Aide 
Affectueuse aux Musiciens.” 

Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, in 
her report stated that the growth of the 
society since its formation had been most 
astonishing and gratifying, and much 
aid had been sent for the musicians in 
France and their families, where the 
distress in many cases was appalling 
and urgent. Letters from the societies 
helping these people were pathetic in the 
detail of their daily and pressing needs. 
Letters from Blair Fairchild, the Paris 
representative of this society, were read 
as well as letters from other heads of 
organizations. Widor, famous organist 
of the Church of St. Sulpice in Paris, 
wrote to the chairman that “the French 
people are profoundly touched by the 
generous assistance from America, 
which does not surprise us, coming from 
our brothers and sisters of America.” 
And he added, “Long before the war we 
realized what bonds of sympathy united 
in the same ideal two peoples who are 
separated solely by the Atlantic. Mrs. 
Tuttle spoke also of the branches of this 
society formed in many cities and an- 
nounced that Mrs. Hill, chairman of the 
Boston branch, and Mrs. Casserly of the 
San Francisco branch, had come to New 
York expressly to attend this general 
meeting. They were welcomed warmly 
with applause. Both Mrs. Hill and Mrs. 
Casserly made encouraging reports of 
progress in their work for musicians in 
France, and Mrs. Hill brought to the 
treasurer a check as the result of a con- 
cert given in Boston. 





Schola Cantorum Sings Folk-Songs for 
Men at Camp Merritt 


The entire chorus of the Schola Can- 
torum, numbering nearly 150 voices, sang 
for the soldiers, under Kurt Schindler’s 
direction, in the big auditorium at Camp 
Merritt on May 1. The chorus sang the 
same program that it had given at its 
concert at Carnegie Hall on April 9, and 
at the end of the program there were 
calls from all over the hall of “We want 
more—sing some more,” until the last 
number, Harry Burleigh’s “Deep River,” 


had to be repeated. Mr. Burleigh, who 
was the guest soloist, received an ova- 
tion for his singing of the solos in “Sour- 
wood Mountain” from the “Lonesome 
Tunes,” arranged for chorus by Howard 
Brockway, and in the negro song re- 
corded by Natalie Curtis Burlin, “God’s 
Goin’ ter Move All de Troubles Away.” 


RECITAL FOR BELGIAN RELIEF 








Carlo Liten and Lenora Sparkes Appear 
in Salon Benefit Concert 


A salon or studio recital was arranged 
last Thursday evening by the English 
manager, Daniel Mayer, in the studio of 
A. A. Anderson. The recital, under the 
patronage of the Belgian Consul, M. 
Pierre Maili, was given for the Belgian 
Relief. Belgium’s well-known tragedian, 
Carlo Liten, interpreted the evening’s 
program, tellingly assisted by Lenora 
Sparkes, the Metropolitan Opera _ so- 
prano, and Edward Barnes, organist. 
John Cushing furnished reliable accom- 
paniments. 

It would seem as though Carlo Liten 
is gradually gaining the recognition he 
deserves. His mastery over his finely 
tempered voice was especially apparent 
in the Elgar-Cammaerts “Une Voix dans 
le Desert,” wherein Lenora Sparkes in- 
terpreted the vocal part. De Musset’s 
“La Nuit de Decembre” was given with 
fine dramatic effect. But it is with sych 
thrilling specimens of his native litera- 
ture as the poems of Verlaine and the 
works of the Belgians, Vyseur, Ver- 
haeren and Cammaerts, that this master 
of expressive delivery carried his audi- 
tors away. 

Lenora Sparkes charmed her hearers 
with her sympathetic singing of “Le 
Baiser” of Thomas and Debussy’s Aria 
from “L’Enfant Prodigue.” Edward 
Barnes alternated with the other artists 
in well-chosen organ numbers. 

o ©. Jd. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL AND 
HER FIANCE PROCURE 
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Frieda Hempel and Her Fiancé, William 

B. Kahn, on Way to Get Their Mar- 
riage License 


Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and William B. 
Kahn of New York obtained a license to 
wed last Saturday noon just before the 
closing of the marriage license bureau. 
Miss Hempel, who has just returned 
from a 20,000-mile coast-to-coast concert 
tour, left Monday morning for Macon, 
Ga., where she will give a recital on May 
8. The wedding wil! take place shortly 
after she returns. The engagement was 
announced in Los Angeles on March 7. 

Miss Hempel will spend her honey- 
moon at the Larches, the Lake Placid 
Club, in the Adirondacks. Next season 
will be her seventh at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
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Singing Sailors Add a Million 


to Liberty Loan 
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Percy Hemus and His Company of Singing Sailors from the Pelham Bay Naval Reserve, Gathered Before the Public Library at Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue 





UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
GIVES INSPIRING CONCERT 


Werrenrath’s Fine Singing and Choral 
Interpretations of Allies’ Anthems 
Rouse Tremendous Applause 





Undoubtedly one of the most inspiring 
choral concerts heard in New York was 
that of the University Glee Club at the 
Hotel Astor on April 25. The interpre- 
tations of the national airs of the Allies, 
as well as the admirable program of 
choral works aroused continued enthu- 
siasm. A stirring appeal to the large 
audience resulted in the selling of 
$60,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. Rejnald 
Werrenrath won great praise for his 
singing of the “Pagliacci” Prologue, 
“Three Cavalier Songs,” by Stanford, 
with club accompaniment; “O Red Is the 
English Rose,” by Forsyth, and other 
numbers. 

Under the able direction of Arthur D. 
Woodruff, the club gave “Salamis,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Midsummer Clotids,” Bartholo- 
mew’s “The Call of Spring,” “The Lost 
Chord” and other numbers. The ensem- 
ble work was splendid. John Barnes 
Wells’s solos were superbly given and 
a quartet—Messrs. Gouge, Wells, Phil- 
oo and Lockwood—was encored repeat- 
edly. 





Althouse Spurs on Loan Subscribers 


On the last day of the Liberty Loan 
Paul Althouse stopped long enough in 
New York en route from one festival en- 
gagement to another to sing at the Lib- 
erty Theater on Wall Street and to stim- 
ulate the sale of konds by his stirring in- 
terpretation of Oley Speaks’s “When the 
Boys Come Home.” 





Mary Helen Howe Helped Loan “Over 
Top” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3.—Mary 
Helen Howe, coloratura soprano, has 
been generously g ving her art in the 
cause of liberty. She has just returned 
from the north where she sang in Phila- 


delphia for the Liberty Loan Associa- 








lion Dollars 








When the Chairman of the Committee Which Had Charge of the Musical 
‘Features of the Great Liberty Loan Drive in New York City Came to 
‘‘Musical America’’ for Advice, It Was Suggested That Percy Hemus 
and His Singing Sailors from Pelham Bay Naval Reserve Be Comman- 
deered. This Advice Was Followed. At the Close of the Drive the Chair- 
man notified ‘‘Musical America’ That the Suggestion Had Resulted in 
a Sale of Liberty Bond Subscriptions Amounting to More Than a Mil- 














OF thé many musical attractions that 
helped to popularize the Third Lib- 
erty Loan in New York City, Percy 
Hemus and his Singing Sailors from 
Pelham Bay Naval Reserve made per- 
haps the most universal appeal. They 
invaded restaurants, hotels and theaters, 
and after showing New Yorkers how 
well they have been trained to sing ua 
cappella they became salesmen. Hemus 


has developed into a convincing orator. 
While his “buddie boys” were circulat- 
ing through the crowds he devoted him- 
self to speech making. Just how suc- 
cessful he was is best told in the figures 
which were subsequently gathered and 
tabulated. They showed that the singing 
sailors had brought into Uncle Sam sub- 
scriptions totaling more than a million 
dollars. : 





tion, and at Camp Dix, N. J., under the 
auspices of the Knights of Columbus. 
Her trip was cut short in order to do her 
bit for the Liberty Loan rally by the 
Pennsylvania Society of Washington, 
presided over by Samuel R. Strattan, 
president of the organization. Her stir- 
ring singing of the “Marseillaise” in 
French was a feature of the evening. 
The Regimental Band from Fort Myer, 
Va., under the baton of Charles O. Wil- 
liamson, added much to the musical por- 
tion of the program. Vera Budd, soprano, 
and George Lang, baritone, also con- 
tributed songs. Vera Ellett was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 


Schumann Club Entertains Sailors at 
Pelham Bay 


Members’ of the Schumann Club of 
New York City, who have been doing 
their bit at various camps of late, joined 
in a concert at the United States Naval 
Training Station at Pelham Bay, N. Y., 
on May 2, when they were greeted by 
two large audiences of sailors. The boys 
at the probation camp cheered the 
singers over and over again. On the 


program were “To the Spirit of Music” 
by Percy Rector Stephens, director of 
the club; negro spirituals harmonized by 
H. T. Burleigh and arranged by N. Clif- 
ford Page; Deems Taylor’s “Plantation 
Love Song,” and solos by the baritone, 
Edward J. McNamara. These included 
“The Warrior’s Love Song” by Batten, 
“Little Mary Cassidy” by William Arms 
Fisher, “Ould Doctor McGinn” by Lohr, 
“The Red, Red Rose,” by Hastings, and 
Huhn’s “Invictus.” The club was pre- 
sented through Percy Hemus, United 
States naval song leader. 





Selma Segall Wins Applause at Press 
Club Concert 


Selma Segall, a gifted soprano and 
artist-pupil of Mme, and Sig. Romualdo 
Sapio, received warm praise for her 
artistic delivery of an aria from “Caval- 
leria,” Chaminade’s “L’Eté” and, as an 
encore offering, Leoncavallo’s ‘“Mat- 
tinata” at the recent concert given by 
the Press Club in the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Miss Segall disclosed a voice of .excep- 
tional quality and wide range. There 
was a large, enthusiastic audience 
present. 





—Photo by Press Illustrating Service 





DE KOVEN QUITS AUTHORS’ 
LEAGUE AFTER ‘COMPLAINT’ 


Resigns Because of Alleged Disagree- 
ment Over Awarding of Opera 
Prize, It Is Said 


That Reginald De Koven had recently 
resigned from the Authors’ League of 
America as the result of a complaint 
filed against him in connection with “the 
payment of a certain prize which had 
been offered by the De Koven Opera 
Company” became known this week 
through an announcement in The Bulle- 


tin. The statement in the Authors’ 
League official journal follows: 

“On March 21 Reginald De Koven’s 
resignation from League membership 
was accepted. Some time ago a com- 
plaint against Mr. De Koven was filed 
with the League by Hilliard Booth in 
which the latter alleged that he was en- 
titled to receive payment of a certain 
prize which had been offered by the De 
Koven Opera Company. 

“The matter was carefully investi- 
gated by the Case Committee and the 
Executive Committee. The findings of 
both committees were against Mr. De 
Koven.” 

Mr. De Koven was formerly a vice- 
president and member of the League’s 
council. 

It was stated at the New York resi- 
dence of the composer of “Robin Hood” 
and “The Canterbury Pilgrims” that 
Mr. De Koven had been ill since Janu- 
ary and that he had no statement to 
make. 





Kreisler Donates Share of Quartet Con- 
certs to Musicians’ Foundation 


Fritz Kreisler has again shown his 
fine and generous character by donating 
the sum of $1,911.26, his share in the 
quartet concerts which he played this 
season with Messrs. Letz, Svecenski and 
Willeke of the Kneisel Quartet, to the 
Musicians’ Foundation ‘New York’s 
musicians’ club, “The Bé@hémians.” 
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100% AMERICAN 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICES OF 


“MUSICAL AMERICA” 
AND 


“THE MUSIC TRADES” 
501 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
41 MEMBERS OF A FORCE OF 41 
SUBSCRIBED $11,150 
TO THE 
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THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 
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RICHARD M. LARNED, Jr. 
KENNETH S. CLARK 

JOHN W. LUHRS 

CHARLES BARRETT BOWNE 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 
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NO PEACE 
WITHOUT VICTORY! 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


When you see a quiet, amiable musi- 
cian and music teacher like Percy Rector 
Stephens, who is also, you know, the con- 
ductor of the Schumann Club, rise from 
his piano and say: 

“I’m through with teaching! I cannot 
stand this thing any longer. I have got 
to go and do things.” 

When you see him going down among 
the soldiers and sailors with his chorus 
of beautiful young women in full evening 
dress, giving most delightful concerts to 
enthusiastic audiences, and furthermore 
when you know that he is sacrificing not 
only his time but his earning power— 
and he is not a rich man— 

When you see Francis Rogers, that 
splendid baritone, coming back brown 
and lean as a greyhound, from nine 
months’ work in the trenches with the 
boys, but full of enthusiasm— 

When you see Percy Hemus giving up 
his concert season and exhausting him- 
self with work among what he calls his 
“buddy boys,” going around with them 
singing and raising hundreds and_ hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the 
Liberty loan— a 

When you read about the singing 
crowds in the streets and auditoriums— 

When you read about the singing 
parades that have recently been held, 
through the suggestion of your Editor, 
in Seranton, Harrisburg— ; 

When you «ead how thousands of sing- 
ing marchers came from various parts 
of the city to meet in the great audi- 
torium in Buffalu and hear an address 
by Secretary McAdoo— y 

You can come to no other conclusion 
but that the war spirit in this country 
is rising. And that, my friends, is in 
itself unanswerable proof of the awful 
mistake Germany made when she forced 
us, as she did, into the war. As a nation 
we did not want war. There is not any 
question that right along President 
Wilson expressed the great desire of this 
country to keep out of the fight, .f it 
could, not merely for business or mer- 
cenary reasons. But, like all quiet 
people when they are once aroused, when 
the conviction is brought home to them 
absolutely that they will not be permitted 
to live in peace, when the issue is forced 
upon them that their very liberties, all 
they hold as sacred, are at stake, then, 
slowly but surely, with that grim deter- 
mination never to let go when they have 
once put their hand to the plow, they get 
busy. da 

And that is just what is happening in 
this country, and it is showing itself day 
by day, in the theaters, in the audi- 
toriums, in the movie houses, in the 
opera house, on the streets, at the street 
corners, in the homes, wherever people 
meet. We have determined not merely 
to win. We have determined to smash 
Germany and the Germans and give 
them their own medicine, once for all! 

They have appealed to the sword. We 
accept the issue. They have declared 
that there is nothing but force that has 
any right to rule in the world. We ac- 
cept the issue. But there will be this 
difference between us and the Huns. We 
Americans will fight like men and not 
like beasts. 

+ * ~ 

Two men sat together at Delmonico’s, 
meditatively smoking after a modest 
lunch,. The discussion turned after a 

time to the unfortunate position of those 


artists of German birth in this country 
who have really conducted themselves in 
a proper way, and yet must now suffer 
from the misdeeds and rascality of 
others, which has resulted in a general 
crusade against all German singers. 
This led to a discussion with regard to 
conditions at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and more particularly with re- 
gard to the policies of the distinguished 
impresario, Gatti-Casazza. Said one: 

“I happen to know that if Gatti 
could retire to-day he would like to do 
so, for he and his good wife, Mme. Alda, 
who has been particularly successful 
with her concert tours, have amassed a 
considerable fortune, and so he could 
enjoy his ease, which he has won, for a 
single year as an impresario of opera 
puts as much of a strain on a man as 
three years in ordinary business. Im- 
presarios are not long-lived.” 

Then the conversation drifted to the 
tact and good-will which Gatti had al- 
ways displayed in running his operatic 
family, and especially with regard to 
healing the jealousies and differences 
which are common among aartists, all 
struggling and striving for the favor of 
the public. 

It was in this connection that one of 
the gentlemen said: 

“With all Gatti’s good nature he is 
virtually supporting a Camorrist Italian 
sheet to-day.” 

“How is that?” said the other. 

“Why,” said the first speaker, “don’t 
you know that there is an Italian sheet 
published whose editor Gatti has favored, 
which, while it has but a very limited 
circulation, is imposing upon members 
of the profession, and particularly some 
of the operatic artists, by representing 
that it is Mr. Gatti’s particular wish 
that they should support it? 

“These people got Gatti to loan them 
some of his rooms for a meeting of 
Italian musicians. When the meeting 
was held it turned out that it was an 
attempt at an organization of an oppo- 
sition to the Musical Alliance, which was 
denounced, as well as the Editor of 
MusicaAL AMERICA. The humor of this 


is, as you know, that Gatti himself is 


very much interested in the Alliance and 
has publicly expressed his approval of 
its aims and his conviction that it will 
produce splendid results. Then, he is a 
member himself. It seems _ curious, 
doesn’t it, that Gatti should lend himself 
to anything like that. But, as I said, I 
presume he is absolutely ignorant of 
what has been going on under his very 
nose, and if somebody were to tell him 
that representatives of the Italian Ca- 
morra in this city were using the rooms 
of the Metropolitan Opera House for its 
proceedings he would have a fit. And 
that is how very often good people get 
mixed up in affairs of which thsy are 
wholly innocent.” 
: * *¢ * 


Did you see how Eugene Ysaye, the 
distinguished Belgian violinist, who has 
been recently appointed permanent con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, has just announced that because 
he believes many American compositions 
possess undoubted worth, he proposes in- 
cluding American pieces, whenever pos- 
sible, in his pregrams next winter? 

In a recent interview he said: “There 
is in the soul of the American people a 
musical instinct which only waits to be 
awakened. There can be no doubt that 
in the soul of the American people the 
ideals exist which will make, one day, of 
this country the leading idealistic coun- 
try of the world.” 

Would Mr. Ysaye have said this even 
a few years ago? Would the American 
composer have appealed to him, as it does 
to-day, but five years ago? Does it not 
all go to show that the great propaganda 
that has been made through this country 
for some years past has finally resulted 
in our foreign conductors seeing a light? 

If you want to realize the great change 
that has come over the scene, through 
the agitation that has been made on this 
subject, all you have to av is to visit any 
library that keeps the records, compare 
the programs of the great orchestral and 
other musical organizations for the last 
season, with those of but a few years 
ago, and you will be astounded at the 


difference. 
* * *& 


Dr. Frank Crane has made a national 
reputation for himself by brief editorials 
—or would it be more proper to call them 
essays—which he has been writing for 
the back page of the New York Globe 
for some time. The doctor is always en- 
tertaining. He has a knack of putting 
things in a very forcible way, because 
his language is clear and he does not 
disdain the use of slang. His philosophy 
is, on the whole, sound. His knowledge 
of things in general is profound. ’ It is 
only when he attempts to touch music 
that his education seems to have been 
neglected, while his knowledge of the 
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Percy Rector Stephens, Conductor of the Schumann Club of New York 
—He Would Sooner Fight Than Teach 





musical world appears very limited. 
He starts out a recent screed by assert- 
ing that “the American people are the 
worst singers in the world—at least, as 
far as my observation goes.” 

In the first place it might be well to 
ask the worthy doctor what he means 
when he uses the word “American.” 
Does he mean all who are here, or would 
he like to restrict the term to the New 
England descendants of the early British 
settlers? If he means the term in the 
broad sense, to include all who are here 
or who have been for some time, or who 
are descended, never mind what their 
descent, I will beg to differ and tell him 
that the best thing he could do is to go 
about the country for a time and inform 
himself. 

There are the great choral societies of 
the Germans, of the Scandinavians, of 
the Welsh, and then there are the big 
choral societies in the large cities, of 
what might be called in the strictest 
sense American. Evidently the doctor 
has never heard any of them. Maybe 
he never took the trouble to find out if 
there were such societies. 

In the next place, let us get away from 
those who are more or less trained sing- 
ers—that is, in the sense that they attend 
rehearsals, appear on the operatic or 
concert stage, as a profession. Let us 
take the mass soul in this country. And 
here again the doctor’s assertion must 
fall to the ground. Anybody who has 
heard any of our sony leaders in the 
camps, or any of our great leaders, like 
Barnhart, conducting a Community 
Chorus, whether in Central Park or in 
the big auditorium in Carnegie Hall or 
in Madison Square Garden, will come to 
the conclusion that Americans are not 
“the worst singers in the world,” as the 
good doctor states, but are among the 
best singers in the world. And pray, my 
good Dr. Crane, why shouldn’t they be? 
The best singers in the world are not the 
cultivated, the easy-going, the refined. 
It is when the free voice of democratic 
labor expresses itself that you will hear 
some singing! There is soul back of that 
singing. 

I wonder if the good doctor ever heard 
the Bach Choir of Schwab’s Bethlehem 
Iron and Steel Workers? 


I wonder if he ever heard Tali Esen 
Morgan’s crowd of singers from New- 
ark? Or John Watkins’ Welsh coal min- 
ers from Scranton? Or the Scandi- 
navian singers from Duluth and various 
other towns in Minnesota? Why, the 
country is just so full of music that you 
are hearing it everywhere. 

Just a little behind the times, dear 
Doctor! 

* ¢ «6 

So the great Auer is going to Chicago 
to teach at the Chicago Musical College, 
beginning next fall. And not only is 
Auer going to the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, but Witherspoon, the well-known 
operatic artist from the Metropolitan. 
and also that illustrious teacher and 
coach, Oscar Saenger. Now there are a 
good many people who think that Chi- 
cago is lagging behind, musically. Long 
ago I warned you that there was a spirit 
in Chicago which meant business, and 
meant business artistically and musically, 
and that as’soon as they had gotten out 
of their raw-beef period they were going 
to show that they were something more 
than packers of pork and gamblers in 
wheat, as they have been declared to be. 

Don’t you know that it was in Chicago 
that a public-spirited man left three- 
quarters of a million to help found a 
conservatory of music, something on the 
lines of the Paris Conservatoire? Don’t 
you know that there are more support- 
ers among the common people of the 
Symphony Orchestra in Chicago than 
you can find in either Boston or New 
York? Don’t you know that Stock, the 
Chicago conductor of the Symphony Or- 
chestra there, produced works by Ameri- 
can composers before they attempted any 
such thing in New York, even? As for 
Boston, why, under the leadership of the 
departed Muck, it was simply hidebound 
in conservatism. 

Certainly the Chicago Musical College 
is to be congratulated on its enterprise 
to get such artists as Auer, Witherspoon 
and Saenger, not to speak of the others 
of eminence already on its list of profes- 
sors. It means that the directors of the 
Chicago Musical College have confidence 
in the desire to have the best, in the 
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Windy City, that is sufficient to reward 
them for the tremendous expenditure to 
which they have gone. 

oS aK * 


Some of Alice Nielsen’s traveling ar- 
tist-companions on a recent trip from 
the South tell an amusing incident that 
occurred on a sleeper en route to New 
York, For the first time in her career Miss 
Nielsen was obliged to travel in an upper 
berth, the travel to and from Washington 
being excessively heavy due to the trans- 
fer of troops. Under the circumstances 
the patriotic little American would not 
complain of her ill-fortune in being com- 
pelled to forego her usual luxury of a 
drawing-room, but cheerfully accepted 
the situation and resorted to her remark- 
able sense of humor to make the best of 
it. As she climbed into her berth she 
found a man’s derby hat, placed there by 
the porter when making up the berths. 
Peeking out from the Pullman curtains, 
Miss Nielson called out to her com- 
panions opposite, “At last, the secret of 
my berth!” as she held out the hat to 
the porter to seek the owner. 

ok * * 


Harry Lauder, the popular Scotch 
comedian, who has been rendering monu- 
mental service in helping sell Liberty 
bonds, and who is raising a large sum 
for the relief of Scotch soldiers and sail- 
ors disabled in the war, his work being 
all the more tragic for the reason that 
his own son, you know, was killed “over 
there,” has given us some very interest- 
ing information with regard to what sort 
of songs the men at.the front prefer. 
He says that, so far as the Scotch sol- 
diers—the devil ladies, as the Germans 
call them—are concerned, he had discov- 
ered that they had no particular liking 
for war songs or even for current popu- 
lar melodies. On the contrary, they had 
a decided preference for the old senti- 
mental ballad. . 

In an account of a concert which he 
gave to an audience of soldiers in France 
he says that he made up his program 
very carefully, from experience in hospi- 
tals and rest camps, and found that, cer- 
tainly as far as the Scotch were con- 
cerned, they liked the old love songs, 
tender, crooning melodies, which would 
help carry them back in memory to their 
own land, to the lassies of their dreams. 
Certainly what they did not want were 
sad or lugubrious songs, but a note of 
wistful tenderness appealed to them. 
That was also true of the sick and 
wounded. 

Experience with the English and 
American troops, so far, seems to have 
been somewhat different. The English, 
as we know, at the opening years of the 
war, made much of “Tipperary” and 
some of the music hall ballads that they 
had brought back to the trenches when 
they had their leave. 

The Americans, on the other hand, 
seem to turn somewhat to the sentimental 
or to a rollicking chorus like “The 
Gang’s All Here.” Of the sentimental 
songs the one that seems to have been 
preferred, outside “Smile, Smile, Smile” 
and “Keep the Camp Fires Burning,” 
is “The Long, Long Trail.” 

Yale, you know, has just awarded the 
Francis Joseph Vernon prize of $100 for 
the best poem expressive of Yale ideas, 
life and associations to this very song. 
This is the first time, I believe, that a 
popular song has ever secured the award. 
The authors of the song, Alonzo Elliot 
and Scollard King, are Yale graduates. 
Elliot wrote the music in 1913, a year 
before the outbreak of the European 
war, in his room at Yale. He is now en- 
gaged in agriculture at Manchester, 
N. H. King is doing editorial work on 
the “Spokesman-Review” in Spokane, 
Wash. He wrote the words in collabora- 
tion with Elliot. Neither of them 
thought the poem would ever be sung in 
connection with war. 

“tr 


Somebody has written to me, begging 
me to let up on Hans Tauscher, the hus- 
band of Mme. Gadski, on the ground that 
I have mistaken Tauscher’s character; 
that he was a genial good fellow, a splen- 
did host, with no end of friends, and all 
he did when he was here was to look 
after the interests of the various Ger- 
man munition factories, of which he was 
the accredited agent.in this country. 

Of course Hans Tauscher was a genial 
fellow. Why shouldn’t he have been? 
After he had made a deal with the bandit 
Villa and his representatives to ship 
thousands of cases of) ammunition to 
Mexico, he was ready: for an after- 
noon’s bout with his good friend Otto 
Goritz of the opera, and many were the 


bottles of champagne that were cracked 
to celebrate “the killing.” 

Surely Tauscher was also a splendid 
host in his fine home, where his talented 
and lovely wife, Mme. Gadski, presided 
with so much dignity and courtesy and 
gave expensive entertainments, which 
hospitality could easily be carried on 
with the money they were both making. 

But without referring to the undoubted 
evidence that Hans Tauscher was mixed 
up with the effort to blow up the Wel- 
land Canal, for which you may remem- 
ber he was arrested, though afterward 
acquitted on legal technicalities and al- 
lowed to escape with his dear friend Von 
Bernstorff, I would ask my correspondent 
to kindly look up the evidence, as re- 
ported in the press, which was brought 
out at the trial of the East Indians in 
San Francisco, the men who had been 
arrested, charged with fomenting a rebel- 
lion in East India against the English. 

During the trial, you may remember, 
one of the accused shot a fellow-conspira- 
tor dead in the court room, on which he 
himself was promptly dispatched by a 
policeman who was doing duty there. 
But even this tragic scene could not 
obliterate the fact that the marplot in 
the affair was our dear friend Tauscher, 
who appeared, by the evidence, to have 
been willing not only to furnish muni- 
tions of war but substantial support to 
the contemplated uprising. 

There is not any question at all to-day 
that Tauscher was an agent for the Ger- 
man Government while he was in this 
country, and connected with all the plots 
and deals, with his dear friends Boy-Ed, 
Von Papen, Bernstorff and a few others 
who were doing all they could to further 
the cause of the Germans by blowing up 
our munition factories, sinking ships, 
furnishing information. 

But, as my correspondent says, what 
a genial host and good fellow Tauscher 
was! 

* * x 


When Geraldine Farrar gets up a 
benefit and adds from $12,000 to $16,000, 
as was variously reported, to the Stage 
Women’s War Relief Fund, incidentally 
filling the Metropolitan Opera House 
with one of the largest and most enthu- 
siastic crowds that ever assembled there, 
she is not only within her sphere, but at 
her best. You know, she took the Opera 
House for the occasion, managed the 
whole thing herself, and then, with the 
aid of some of the artists of the Opera 
House, and particularly with the aid of 
John McCormack, who sang as he has 
not sung in a long time, and with George 
M. Cohan to sing “Over There,” she went 
“over the top.” 

When she does things like this we are 
all ready to applaud her to the echo and 
even to forget and forgive her faux pas 
when she bought that $1,000 bond for 
her Pomeranian pup “Sniffles’—or was 
it “Snuffles”? 

You know, whenever you say anything 
that is not wholly complimentary about 
la Geraldine she has a number of dear 
friends who write you abusive letters. 
Sometimes these letters bear a suspicious 
similarity, especially in their offenses 
against the English grammar. But, as 
the late Timothy D. Sullivan said of the 
American constitution, “What is_ it 
among friends?” And just so. What is 
the English grammar among the friends 
of Mme. Farrar? 


* * * 


The story comes from Boston to the 
effect that the national anthem, Mrs. 
Jack Gardner, who has a wonderful art 
collection and is supposed to be worth 
many millions, the Hotel Touraine and 
its dining room, figured in a news item 
of considerable interest, that had for its 
finale a ruling by the Touraine manage- 
ment that the hotel orchestra will con- 
tinue to play the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” notwithstanding the protest of 
Mrs. Jack Gardner, patroness of music, 
or any of her ilk. 

It seems that one night this week Mrs. 
Gardner was having dinner at the Tou- 
raine. At one of the tables was a party 
of New Yorkers, some of them being of 
French extraction. They requested that 
the orchestra play the “Marseillaise.” It 
is the custom of the house, however, to 
play the national anthems of the Allies 
only in conjunction with the American 
national air. The orchestra complied 
with alacrity to the New Yorkers’ desire 
and soon the stirring patriotic notes were 
vibrating through the dining room. The 
busy diners were quickly at attention and 
stood reverently to the conclusion of the 
pieces, Mrs. Gardner standing with the 
rest. Dinner over, however, she sought 
out the manager and informed him that 
she regarded it an ill-advised proceeding 
to play the national air while people 
were at dinner. The manager of the 
Touraine pointed out, however, that a re- 
guest from a guest is indication that the 
playing of the hymn will be a pleasure 


rather than an inconvenience—an indi- 
cation that all those in the room will 
also look upon it in the same light. 

When we know that the very flower 
of our youth are giving their lives on 
the battlefield it seems a little difficult 
to understand the action of a spoiled so- 
ciety woman who objects to having to 
rise when the national anthem is played, 
because her filet might get cold. 

ok * ok 


In the great Liberty Loan parade I 
heard a band go by whose music was a 


composite of drum and brass riot com- 
bined to produce such _ unearthly 
cacophony that I scarcely dared trust 
my own ears. A day later I heard the 
same band playing on the steps of the 
Public Library. They told me it was 
the band of the deaf and dumb asylum, 
uptown. That accounted for it. Any- 
way, they cannot listen to their own 
music,and neither can those for whom 
they play in the asylum. So nobody is 
hurt, says Your 
MEPHISTO. 








Public Opinion in Boston Favors 
Rachmaninoff as Muck’s Successor 








But No Hint as to Symphony's Next Leader Is Given Out at Conclud- 
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Higginson at Friday Event—Boston Press Optimistic Over New 
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Boston, May 5.—It was more than the 
promise of a good performance of two 
favorite a that drew enormous 
audiences to Symphony Hall for the con- 
cluding pair of concerts on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night of this week. 
True, there is a goodly number of per- 
sons in Boston who need no other bait 
than announcement of the Symphony Or- 
chestra in Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s “Eroica,” two of 
the most frequently played works in all 
the repertory of that organization. But 
such persons were only a majority. 
Others came because they expected things 
to happen—an announcement of the new 
conductorship, a speech by Major Hig- 
ginson. On Friday there was no an- 
nouncement and no speech. During the 
intermission the venerable patron of the 
orchestra walked slowly down the 
aisle into the corridor, then out into 
the street. He was obviously in dis- 
tress. As one man the entire audience— 
floor, first balcony, second baleony—rose 
in tribute to the generous founder and 
sustainer of the orchestra. On Satur- 
day night, however, he delivered his 
valedictory (given in full in another 
column of this issue). The press of 
Boston is unanimous in praising the life 
work of Major Higginson, with here 
and there a hint that the Symphony 
Concerts “could not continue under the 
dictatorship, however intelligent and 
benevolent, that had hitherto directed 
them,” that “the old proprietorship, 
however admirable in devotion and re- 
sult, was manifestly shattered,” that “the 
fairest promise of the new régime lies 
in the fact that a public necessity brought 
it into being, that it will depend upon 

ublic support, that it is aware of pub- 
ic opinion.” ‘ 

At neither concert was any hint given 
of the iy of the successor of Kart 
Muck. Has he been appointed? Is it 
Toscanini, or Rachmaninoff, or Sir Henry 
Wood? Public opinion seems to favor 
the Russian composer-pianist-conductor. 

The items of the final concert were first 
announced as follows: “Tschaikowsky, 
Suite No. 3; Beethoven, ‘Eroica’ Sym- 
phony.” Then in deference to Major 
Higginson’s wishes, so it was said, tne 


Schubert “Unfinished” was substituted | 


for the Tschaikowsky. The program ac- 
tually played was the “Eroica,” Bach’s 
Prelude, Adagio and Gavotte arrangeu 
by Sigismund Bachrich for strings, and 
the Berlioz Overture to “Benvenuto Cel- 
lini.” It was a beautifully played pro- 
gram, what though the Beethoven 
“played itself,” without a very individual 
reading on the part of Conductor 
Schmidt . The Berlioz Overture was given 
a fiery performance and the little Suite 
by Bach, familiar in melodic contour, 
was as grateful a performance as has 
been heard this season. It was a musi- 
cally successful concert, if not a no.- 
worthy or a memorable one. 


Hale on Year’s Programs 


Philip Hale, the indefatigable compiler 
of notes for the program book, records 
that the programs of the season were tess 
brilliant, less interesting than in former 
years. Nor does he find the list of fif- 
teen soloists a strong one. Of these, 
Mme. Garrison, soprano; Mme. Leginska, 
pianist, and Miss Novaes, pianist, to- 
gether with the established favorites 
Melba, McCormack and Gabrilowitsch, 


are singled out for special mention. First 
performances, whether in Boston or at 
these concerts, are listed as follows: 
Symphonies by Alfven, Carpenter, 
Dukas; a “Tragic Overture,” by Davi- 
son, of Harvard; a suite from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe;” Liapounoff’s First 
Piano Concerto; d’Indy’s “Lied” for viola 
and orchestra; Mozart’s Clarinet Con- 
certo; Zerbinetta’s aria from “Ariadne 
on Naxos,” Liszt’s “Prometheus,” Chaus- 
son’s “Poéme” for violin and urchestra; 
Saint-Saéns’s “Havanaise.” 

The direction of the orchestra has been 
less generous than it might have been 
in its treatment of the American com- 
poser. In this particular we have a right 
to expect better things of the new man- 
agement. 

HENRY GIDEON. 





Patriotic Climax as Audience Sings with 
Symphony 
(By Telegraph to MusicaAL AMERICA) 


Boston, May 6.—The Boston Sym- 
phony opened its nine weeks’ season of 
“Pop” concerts to-night, being greeted by 
a capacity audience. Agide Jacchia, who 
will conduct the entire series, earned 
great praise. Military uniforms were 
much in evidence among the auditors. 
Tumultuous applause greeted the na- 
tional anthems of the United States, 
England, France and Italy. The climax 
was reached when the audience sang 
“Over There” with the orchestra. 





For All Red Cross Occasions 
The Red Cross 
Spirit Speaks 


Words by JOHN FINLEY 
Music by HORATIO PARKER 
In two keys, High and Low 
Price 60 cents 
Also arranged for Male and Female chorus 
New York: The H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN 
CIVIC MUSIC RUMPUS 


Supervisors Finally Pass Resolu- 
tion Aimed to Depose Con- 
ductor Schiller 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 25.—-It 
looks as though San Francisco is to lose 
a most popular and valuable musical in- 
stitution—the Municipal Orchestra con- 
certs. On Monday, April 22, a resolu- 
tion was introduced and passed by the 
board of supervisors removing all enemy 
aliens from the city’s employ. This was 
aimed directly at Frederick Schiller, con- 
ductor of the Municipal Orchestra since 
its inception. Schiller, it seems, had 
taken out his first citizenship papers, but 
had been prevented from completing cit- 
izenship by thé outbreak of the war. 

This is not another Dr. Muck case and 
public opinion seems to be with Schiller, 
there having been no question made of 
his loyalty to America nor of his high 
ability as a musician. Especially is this 
true ‘of the musical element, who feel 
the city to be indebted to Schiller’s 
energy for the establishment of the or- 
chestra. The concerts have been used 
by him to promote patriotic feeling, and 
he has led in the encouragement of com- 
munity singing and community music in 
general. Moreover, by reason of his ex- 
cellent musicianship and his enthusiasm, 
he seems to be especially fitted for this 
position. 

Conductor Schiller asked for a raise 
in salary, and this brought matters to 
a crisis, of which Supervisor Hayden, 
whose opposition to the orchestra had 
been forecast from the time of his ap- 
pointment as chairman of-the auditorium 
committee, took advantage, asserting 
as one of the morning dailies stated that 
“the majority members of the Audito- 
rium committee had been ‘Prussianized’ 
and were taking orders from Berlin. De- 
claring this assertion ridiculous, Super- 
visor Welch nevertheless expressed re- 
gret that Hayden was no _ physical 
match for him, and Supervisor Galla- 
gher characterized him as “a little runt.” 

The fireworks started when Supervisor 
Mulvihill sought to have Hayden’s reso- 
lution referred to committee. 

“That’s a disloyal act. You’re trying 
to bury it. It’s cowardly,” cried Hayden. 
“That’s a deliberate lie!” shouted Mulvi- 
hill, jumping to his feet. 

Supervisor Wolfe then asked if Hay- 

den, in introducing the resolution, had 
any particular person in mind. Hayden 
replied that his resolution was general, 
applying to all enemy aliens in the city’s 
employ. Wolfe then requested Mulvihill 
to withdraw his resolution, referring the 
matter to the public welfare committee, 
declaring that it should be placed before 
the open board and adding that it was 
not likely that any supervisor would care 
to vote against it if it applied to all 
alike. 
_ Following the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, Hayden filed his minority report, 
recommending the discharge of Schiller 
for reasons of economy and submitting 
the names of six San Francisco musi- 
cians who were willing to direct the 
municipal concerts for $100 a concert 
as against an increase to $200 proposed 
for Schiller in the majority report of 
the committee. 

Gallagher launched into-an attack of 
Hayden, accusing him of trying to befog 
the issue by using “American . flag 
tactics.” 

The last concert by the Municipal 
Orchestra on Thursday, April 18, took 

















and Mrs. Paderewski Helped Push the 
Liberty Loan “Over the ” Top” 




















pa HE drive for the Third Liberty Loan 
enlisted the services of a host of 
artist celebrities, among the most dis- 
tinguished of whom was Ignace Pad- 
erewski. The famous Polish pianist and 





patriot, who has made countless sacri- 
fices for his country, turned salesman 
for the Liberty Loan and disposed of 
many bonds. In this he was aided by 
Mme. Paderewski. New Yorkers who 
secured their Liberty Bonds from the 
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pianist and his wife counted themselves 
particularly favored. 


The accompanying photograph shows 
Mr. and Mrs. Paderewski in the act of 
selling one of the Government bonds. 





place after the announced attack upon 
Schiller as an enemy alien, and a very 
enthusiastic ovation was given the young 
conductor by an audience of over 5000, 
which included 600 soldiers from the 
Presidio. His appearance was a signal 
for an outburst of applause and cheer- 
ing which held up the program for sev- 
eral minutes and left no doubt as to 
where the sympathies of the music- 
loving people were. E. M. B. 








> 
‘Dallas Symphony Orchestra Gives Its 
Second Concert of Season 


DALLAS, TEx., April 30.—Last Thurs- 
day evening the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter J. Fried, conductor, 
made its second appearance this season 
before a good-sized, appreciative audi- 
ence at the City Hall Auditorium. The 
numbers chosen were more pretentious 
than usual and were selected with a view 
to contrasts. Much progress has been 
made by this organization and Conductor 
Fried deserves credit for his efforts to 
instil a love for orchestral music in the 
hearts of Dallas people. Mrs. Walter 
Fried, violinist, was the soloist, her offer- 
ing beimg the Vieuxtemps “Rondino.” 
Julius Albert Jahn was her effective ac- 
companist. C. E. B. 


HEIFETZ’S ART EXCITES 
MILWAUKEE’S ADMIRATION 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell Lectures at 
School—Chicago Forces to Bar 
Some German Music 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 25.—Jascha 
Heifetz gave his first concert here to an 
enraptured audience which not only filled 
every seat in the house, but which over- 
flowed into the orchestra pit and included 
several hundred on the stage. There 
was much amazement at the consummate 
ease of his playing and his wonderful 
technical equipment. But even more im- 
pressive was the depth and quality of 
tone, luscious richness being evident 
especially in the slow numbers. Intelli- 
gence of interpretation of a high order 
was manifest in the Handel and Chopin 
numbers and also in the modern works. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell lectured at 
the State Normal School here to about 
600 persons. Her pianistic efforts on the 
compositions of her deceased husband 
were enjoyed, but her explanatory re- 
marks were of special interest, especially 
her statement that MacDowell owes more 
of his training to France than Germany. 

Announcement is made that the Chi- 
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cago Symphony Orchestra will give ten 
concerts in Milwaukee next season. The 
Milwaukee Orchestral Association has 
been dissolved, but the concerts will con- 
tinue to be given as they have in the 
past three years under the direction of 
R. Koebner, formerly secretary of the 
Milwaukee Musical Society. Good solo- 
ists will be brought from time to time 
with the orchestra. This project has 
caused a deficit each year and the last 
season was no exception. This year the 
prices have been raised slightly and it 
is hoped that the concerts will at least 
be self-sustaining. 

Mr. Koebner’s announcement carries 
the statement that at the request of the 
MacDowell Club it has been decided that 
future symphony concert a will 


contain no music written living Ger- 
man composers. He adds: “The per- 
formances will be in every respect 


strictly in harmony with the American 
spirit.” C 





Louise Homer Aids Stockbridge, Mass., 
in Giving Patriotic Concert 


STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., April 26.—Louise 
Homer offered her services on April 18 in 
the benefit concert given under the au- 
spices of the Tuesday Club for furlough 
houses in France. Mme. Homer sang 
some patriotic numbers which aroused 
the audience. Besides her selections 
there were several tableaux and the sing- 
ing of war songs by a men’s chorus. The 
concert collected much money for the fur- 
lough houses of France, and also helped 
to boost the Liberty loan fund. 

W. E. C. 


Gilbert Gabriel, “Evening Sun” 
and Poet, Off to War Camp 


Gilbert Gabriel of Williams College, 
musical critic of the New York Evening 
Sun for the last two years, has left for 
Camp Upton. Mr. Gabriel, whose charm- 
ing verses and children’s tales have at- 
tracted attention in the literary world, 
successfully passed all of his Plattsburg 
examinations except the physical test 
and so missed gaining a commission. 


Critic 
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AZZARO 


The Sensational Tenor 


METROPOLITAN 
ELECTRIFIES 


of the 


wh 








READ WHAT CRITICAL BOSTON HAS TO 
APPEARANCES IN 


Mr. Lazaro has much in his favor; a pleasing face 
and figure, a manly and elegant carriage, an uncom- 
monly good voice, one fit for lyric as well as 
dramatic parts. The voice is of excellent quality 
throughout, agreeable in tender measures, virile and 
resonant in passionate outbursts. He sang with re- 
freshing ease, without irritating self-consciousness 
of his natural gifts. Few tenors that have visited 
us in recent years have shown so rich material for 
the making of a great singer—Philip Hale in The 
Boston Herald. 


Tribute to Lazaro 


The moment that Mr. Lazaro finished his first solo, 
“Questa e quella,” there was a burst of applause, and 
the same thing was repeated almost as often as he 
appeared during the evening. Mr. Lazaro has an 
uncommonly fine voice to gain his effects with. The 
tone is manly and brilliant. It also has lyrical beauty. 
It is a voice not only for lyrical but also for dramatic 
passages. The performance in the last act was held 
up until, in response to long-continued applause, 
Mr. Lazaro was obliged to repeat a strophe of the 
famous solo.—Olin Downes in The Boston Post. 


New Spanish Tenor Sweeps Audience—Lazaro a 
Sensationalist in High Notes 

The new tenor has indisputable gifts. Heralded 

as a man of prowess in his highest notes, he did not 

disappoint his audience. In the romanza opening the 


of the 





OPERA COMPANY 
HIS AUDIENCES 


SAY 


“RIGOLETTO”’ AND “I PURITANI” 


ENDORSES NEW YORK’S EXTRAORDINARY PRAISE © 


third act he showed knowledge and resource in style 
—a bolder bravura in the cadenza ending in tones of 
a ringing brilliance. The final air upon the fickleness 
of woman was the awaited moment and found the 
tenor in the vein of flippant and cynical abandon. 
He ended the ornate cadenza with a vibrant top B, 
in full voice, held until a wave of applause swept his 
audience and demanded a repetition. If a singer can 
emit high notes good, higher notes better still, and 
to hold them loud and long, is to reach the pinnacle 
of greatness.—Boston Globe. 


Lazaro possesses a beautiful lyric tenor, rich in 
velvet qualities, sweetness and charm, and his high 
voice is particularly stunning.—F. J. McIsaac in The 
Boston American. 


As for the new tenor, Mr. Lazaro, he is as brilliant 
a vocal mechanician as can be found today.—Mr. 
Tyron in The Christian Science Monitor. 


His voice has a fine combination of lyric and 
dramatic qualities. It is a manly voice of fine range 
and good quality. He sang last evening with delight- 
ful ease and real elegance. The audience rewarded 
him after the “Questa quella” and “Donna e mobile” 
with sincere applause—J. V. Clark in The Boston 
Evening Record. 


The gods gave him a resonant, fine-fibred, flowing 
tenor voice without a trace of whiteness at one end 
of its range or a hint of baritone quality at the other. 
It is pure, lustrous, penetrating tenor tone in excelsis. 
In Boston as in New York a joyous chorus of “Isn’t 
it wonderful?” makes answer to him.—H. T. P. in 
The Evening Transcript. 


The Success of Lazaro in “Rigoletto” 


His singing of the “Questa quella,” the aria of the 
third act and the “La donna e mobile” was astonish- 
ing in its finish. He can never forget the reception 
he received at the hands of critical Boston.—Gazette 
Del Massachusetts. 


“IT Puritani” 


Mr. Lazaro sang better than he did on the occasion 
of his successful debut. The beauty and flexibility 
of Mr. Lazaro’s voice won him repeated ovations, 
and justly so.—Sunday Boston Post. 


In “A te o cara,” Mr. Lazaro sang with vocal in- 
telligence and finesse, and also filled the woods of the 
final scene and the auditorium with trumpet-like 
tenor tones, however high ranging; executed all sorts 
of feats and ornaments upon them as his own fancy 
or resource prompted or as Bellini had considerately 
provided; and generally afforded vocal excitement 
of the powers of old Italian song.—H. T. P., Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS OCTOBER TO FEBRUARY 
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McCormack Sets New Attendance Record for Hippodrome 














ipsa attendance at John McCormack’s New York Hippodrome concert on Sunday 

night, April 28, broke all records for the big playhouse. 
persons were present, of whom over 1000 had stage seats. 
sixty-fifth “sold-out” concert in New York City in six seasons. 
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Approximately 7000 
It was Mr. McCormack’s 
Mrs. McCormack 
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can be observed in a second-tier box (fourth from the stage) with the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Curley, fellow-townsman and intimate friend of Mr. McCormack, on her right. The 
American Beauty roses at the rear of the box were presented to the tenor before 
the concert, and the accompanying note was inscribed: “To John McCormack, 
artist and patriot, from three American mothers. God bless you.” 





CULTIVATING WESTERN 


Manager Lambert of Calgary Tells 
of Inaugurating His Artist 
Series in West 


R. HOOVER is not the only Ameri- 

can who is anxiously watching the 
development of the great agricultural 
region of the Northwest. Manager L. 
A. Lambert of the Western Canada Con- 
_ cert Bureau, is every whit as interested 
in the billowy harvest fields of this rich 
grain territory as our national food con- 
server. The difference is that Manager 
Lambert aims to glean the fields for an 
artistic harvest. To accomplish this end 


he is practising intensive cultivation, to 
use his own expression. 

“Western Canada is a virgin country, 
musically speaking,” said Mr. Lambert, 
while in New York last week. “Last 
year we introduced six artists to the 
various cities and towns in our territory, 
with such promising results that we ex- 
pect to continue the work on a larger 
scale. Leopold Godowsky, Lucy Gates, 
Ethel Leginska, Christine Miller, Isolde 
Menges and Boris Hambourg were our 
artists in our inaugural season. The 
list for next season will be larger.” 

Mr. Lambert was formerly a New 
Yorker, but some few years ago he be- 
came fascinated with Western Canada 
and now he is rooted to the friendly soil 
of Calgary. He is a baritone and last 
year gave a series of forty recitals with 
Boris Hambourg, but his singing is 
strictly a side issue to his managerial 
business. 


Isolated from Concerts 


“The people of Western Canada,” he 
explained, “are largely highly intelligent 
settlers representing all classes of Amer- 








L. A. Lambert, Who Sees in Western 
Canada a Fertile Field for the Concert 


icans and English. They have been iso- 
lated from almost all the forms of music 
for geographic reasons, and until last 
season few of them were acquainted even 
with the names of distinguished musi- 
There is a certain percentage of 
persons, principally English, who own 
pianos and cultivate music, and it was 
to this class that we first appealed. We 
pointed out the necessity of their chil- 
dren hearing noted pianists, we secured 
the co-operation of musicians in Calgary, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Edmonton, Winni- 
and other places, 
in establishing our 
No, the work has not been easy, 


for in addition to meeting the numerous 
obstacles of war-time conditions we 
found that we must virtually educate a 
portion of the public. Some of them, for 
example, had not even heard of Godow- 
sky. We were delighted, however, with 
the final result of our labors; the people 
of Western Canada were delighted with 
every one of our artists—and so the 
work shall go on.” 





Marjorie Church, Pianist, Admired in 
Second New York Recital 


_Marjorie Church, the young American 
pianist, gave her second local recital of 
the season in A£olian Hall the evening 
of April 29. An audience of goodly size 
greeted her with enthusiasm and found 
much to enjoy in her playing of a pro- 
gram containing a Mozart “Fantasie,” a 
Brahms “Intermezzo” and some of the 
Op. 39 Waltzes, Franck’s “Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue,” some Chopin num- 


teens 


bers and pieces by Rachmaninoff, Liszt 
and Godowsky. Miss Church has a com- 
mendable technique and plays musically, 
with a good idea of the poetic content 
and structural character of a composi- 
tion. 


Fourth Issue of “American Organist” 
Contains Many Articles 


The American Organist is the title of 
a monthly magazine which the American 
Guild of Organists is publishing in the 
interests of the organist profession. It 
is published in New York, T. Scott Buhr- 
man being the editor-director. The 
April issue, the fourth since the maga- 
zine’s inception, contains articles by 
Percy Chase Miller, Warren R. Hedden, 
Herbert Sanders, Walter Henry Hall, 
Latham True, A. S. Neil, Hope Leroy 
Baumgartner, Walter C. Gale and Clem- 
ent R, Gale. It is nicely illustrated and 
well edited. 
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tonne tooeennncienne 


for every American Singer 


Rt An “All-American” List of Songs 


: Plantation Love Song 

2 My Menagerie 

=: Your Kiss 

The Shadow of the Bamboo Fence 
Nipponese Sword Song 

The Red Heart 

Under the Greenwood Tree 
Bitterness of Love 

Night and the Curtains Drawn 
Eternal May 

There Is a Garden in Her Face 
A Million Little Diamonds 
Veneziana 





: McCormack, ‘‘The Bitterness of Love’; Werrenrath, “Night and the Curtains Drawn”; 
= Vernon Stiles, ‘‘Nipponese Sword Song’”’ and ‘“‘The Red Heart’’; Reed Miller, Dunn's 
: “Under the Greenwood Tree’’; Martinelli, Yon’s ‘“‘Veneziana.’’ ‘Taylor’s ‘Plantation 


love Song’’ is a general favorite. 
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Examine carefully this especially good list and decide on several of these songs for your next season's programmes 


Item worth bearing in mind: Graveure sings Fay Foster’s ‘‘My Menagerie’’; John 


You select wisely by taking a ‘*Fischer Edition’ Publication. Send for our complete catalogue. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., Fourth Avenue and Fighth Street (Astor Place)) NEW YORK 








2 keys Deems Taylor 

2 keys Fay Foster 

2 keys Fay Foster 

2 keys Fay Foster 

3 keys Fay Foster 

2 keys Fay Foster 

2 keys James P. Dunn 

3 keys James P. Dunn : 
2 keys G. Ferrata : 
2 keys A. Walter Kramer 

3 keys A. Walter Kramer 

2 keys Oscar E. Schminke 

2 keys P. A. Yon 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL 


The New Russian Violinist 


His Second Recital at Carnegie Hall, April 28th, Repeated the Sensational Triumph of 
His Debut. He Is Compared Only With the World’s Greatest Violinists of the 


Present and Past Generations 











Sold Out 











HE fame of Seidel's brilliant début two 


weeks earlier sufficed to sell out Carnegie 
Hall for his second recital. Those in the 
audience who had not heard him at his first 
recital found that all the praise that had 
been heaped upon him did not overstate his 
extraordinary qualities, natural and acquired. 
Again he displayed a tone remarkably large, 
vibrant, and sweet, and a technique of the 
first order, besides a glowing temperament 


and a wonderful rythmic sense. The audi- 


ence not only listened to his playing of a long 


and taxing programme, but waited for five 
“encores” at the end. Then the lights in the 
hall were turned out and people had no 
choice but to go home.—N. Y. Globe, April 
29th, 1918. , 








Strong Individuality 





EIDEL showed again the ardor of youth 
and the strong individuality that had made 
friends at first hearing, while he appeared to 
greater advantage yesterday in matters of 
poise, of clear phrasing and finger tech- 


nique.—N. Y. Times, April 29th, 1918. 

















Electrifying Vigor 





-Victor Georg 


Splendid Sense of Rhythm 


A Real Musician 








IS second Carnegie Hall recital, yesterday 

afternoon, was again heard by a large 
and enthusiastic audience, and justified all the 
good things written and spoken about him. 
He is not only a clever player, but a real 
musician. His programme was. skillfully 
built up on the maxim that the intellectual 
should come first, followed by the emotional 
and ending with the sensational. First came 
a Handel Sonata in E Major, which called for 
style, broad violin tone, taste, and lucid 
phrasing, all of which young Ssidel pro- 
vided.—N. Y. Evening Post, April 29th, 
1918. 





Inspiring 








HE boy played with most unbridled ardor. 
He storms up and down the finger board 
like one of Ossian’s heroes riding on the thun- 
der cloud. The breathless way in which he 
galloped through the closing measures of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto was indeed inspiring. 


—N. Y. Sun, April 15th, 1918. 





Breadth and Majesty 











T would be difficult to imagine a more beau- 
tiful performance of Handel's sonata in 
E Major than Seidel gave. In the Largo he 


preserved the noble symmetry of the canti- 


lena, avoiding the slightest suggestion of 


sentimental extravagance. His tone was 
charged with emotional warmth. It carried 
a burden of intense and concentrated expres- 
siveness. His bowing had manly breadth 
and repose. Admirable, too, was his per- 
formance of Saint Saéns’s Concerto No. 3, 
though rythmically too free in the suave 
melody of the Andantino. How big, full and 
clarid were the harmonica, the flagelette 
tones! In this concerto, as in some of his 
subsequent contributions, Seidel had plenty 
of opportunity to reveal not only the 
extraordinary eloquence of his tone, but also 
the electrifying vigor of his temperament. 
He was heard to better advantage even than 
at his first recital, for he never put undue 
pressure on the strings of his instrument.— 


N. Y. American, April 29th, 1918. 








HE two young Russian violinists whose 

appearances this season have set New York 
agog gave recitals yesterday at Carnegie 
Hall and the Metropolitan Opera House. In 
the afternoon Carnegie Hall had a large audi- 
ence at the second appearance of Toscha 
Seidel, whose extraordinary powers. were 
again manifested. He was at his best in the 
Saint -Saéns Concerto No. 3 and in the 
shorter pieces, especially in the Chopin-Auer 
Lithuanian Song and the Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian Dance. Here his fire and splendid 
sense of rhythm had full play, and he per- 
formed veritable prodigies of the violinist's 
art. This young artist is the possessor of a 
truly remarkable talent, and will become one 
of the brightest lights of the modern concert 
stage.—N. Y. Tribune, April 29th, 1918. 








OSCHA SEIDEL, the newest sensation in 


violin playing, whose début a week ago 
was a triumph, confirmed the remarkable im- 
pression then madé at his second appearance, 


which took place in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Seidel disclosed rare tempera- 
mental qualities—dqualities that impart to his 
interpretations the fire and life which are the 
mark of few violinists in any decade. Yet it 
was in his repose and his command of classic 
resource that Seidel commanded from the 
musicians their largest admiration. Not in 
a long time has there been heard here a more 
evenly balanced presentation of the Handel 
Sonata in E Major. It had breadth and 
majesty, with nothing of the sort of warmth 
which a violinist of Seidel’s temperament 
might be tempted to put into it. His tone, 
too, had a loveliness of quality which moved 
his hearers, and there was a coloring which 
made the work a thing of beauty.—N. Y. 
World, April 29th, 1918. 











Thirty Dates Now Booked, Including 


For Dates Write or Wire 


Leading Orchestras 


(A Complete Set of N. Y. Debut Criticisms Gladly Sent on Request) 


Exclusive Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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HOLD MINIATURE 
BACH FESTIVAL 


Humiston Leads Inspiring Program 
at the MacDowell Club 
of New York 


A miniature Bach festival was held at 
the MacDowell Club on Tuesday evening 
of last week. The affair was organized 
and conducted by William H. Humiston, 
one of the most tireless and erudite of 
American Bach authorities. The pro- 
gram, in no wise trite, stirred a crowded 
audience of musicians to an enthusiasm 
that sometimes passed the bounds of 
mere applause and found expression in 
open calls for repetitions. It included 
one of the bass solo cantatas (the No. 
56), a “sinfonia,” or intermezzo, from the 
cantata “Nigh the Grave I Stand,” de- 
tached -recitatives, arias and chorales 


from the cantatas “My Spirit Was in 
Heaviness,” “I Am the Good Shepherd,” 
“Come, Thou Redeemer,” “The Heavens 
Laugh, the Earth Rejoiceth,” and 
“Watch and Pray.” The singers inter- 
preting these were Blanche Da Costa, so- 
prano; Mrs. H. Durant Cheever, con- 
tralto; George Harris, Jr., tenor, and 
Robert Maitland, bass. Besides the vocal 
gems there was the Concerto in D Minor, 
for three pianos and strings, the piano 
soloists being Carolyn Beebe, Gaston De- 
thier and James Friskin. 

With a small, imperfectly balanced or- 
chestra, comparatively few rehearsals 
and in a room not conducive to the best 
acoustic purposes, highly polished per- 
formances of such complex and vastly 
exacting music are clearly not to be ex- 
pected. Yet the results attained last 
week reflected most honorably on Mr. 
Humiston and his-forces. The conductor 
selected the music offered with unerring 
judgment. No solitary number that was 
not a masterpiece, a diamond of the first 
water. To perform Bach’s less familiar 
sacred cantatas in New York amounts to 
a public benefaction. We are, unfortu- 
nately, so situated that this is seldom 
feasible. Some day a millionaire with 
a sober artist soul may endow a Bach 
choir among us to reveal the still unsus- 
pected treasures of Bach’s smaller choral 
works. But until then we must depend 
on the.zeal of such men as Mr. Humiston 
to make clear how much of the master of 
masters is still an unworked gold mine. 
As the program last week truly ex- 
pressed it in a footnote: “There are 
many arias and choruses _ scattered 
through the two hundred extant can- 
tatas which are quite as fine as anything 
in the ‘St. Matthew Passion’ or the B 
Minor Mass.” Could not such a devoted 
little band of artists as gathered to sing 
and play Bach on this occasion be made 
the nucleus for some kind of Bach asso- 
ciation? We have need of such a thing. 
It ought not to be impossible in a city 
which fosters Scriabine “movements.” 

To comment appropriately on _ the 
riches of this program would mean to 
consider every number on the list, and 
that in detail. It will have to suffice to 
designate here only the cantata “With 
Cross Uplifted,” which Mr. Maitland 
sang (as he did everything) with 
much nobility of expression; the Con- 
certo—a work full of exuberance, if 
less weighty than the one for three 
pianos given here at the Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert; the marvelously 
touching “sinfonia” from the Cantata 
No. 156; the stunning recitatives “Behold, 
I Stand at the Door” and “Ah! Shall Not 
This Fateful Day ?”, with a trumpet play- 
ing a chorale as cantus firmus; and, 
aboye all, the stupendous chorale “And 
So to Jesus I’ll Go,” of which the audi- 
ence tried hard but in vain for a repeti- 
tion. The directness, the emotional pen- 
etration of this music is equalled only by 
Wagner in his greatest moments. 

The chorales were sung by the four 

















MUSICAL CELEBRITIES BRING JOY TO 
TROOPS IN THE FAR WESTERN CAMPS 























Mischa Elman, the Violinist, and His Accompanist, Philip Gordon, Surrounded by Soldier-Admirers at Camp Kearney. 


OS ANGELES, CAL., April 29.— 
Los Angeles has been stirred of 
late by the enthusiasm and helpfulness 
of visiting musicians in Red Cross work, 
as well as in making camp life happier 
for the troops. 
Nellie Melba, for example, has shown 
a graciousness and kindliness in her de- 
sire to sing for the soldiers at Camps 
Lewis, Fremont and Kearney that have 
won them to her as never before. She 
sang recently at the Sunday service in 


Balboa Park, and for the Aviation Corps 
at Coronado, as well as delighting 30,000 
soldiers at the great open-air concert. 
Many Red Cross sectors throughout the 
State, notably that of San Francisco, 
have profited by her work. 

At a dinner given after the concert 
at Long Beach by the president of the 
Music Club, Mrs. Bertha Bixby, Mme. 
Melba was the guest of honor. Others 
present were Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
the pianist, and her husband, Harry 
Loeb, the concert manager of New Or- 
leans; Mischa Elman, the _ violinist; 
Philip Gordon, his accompanist; Frank 


Elman Played to 20,000 Troops in the Open Air 


St. Leger, Lawrence Lambert, concert 
manager, of Calgary, Canada, and L. E. 
Behymer, the impresario, of Los Angeles. 

Mischa Elman has charmed the camps 
with his violin, sometimes twice a day. 
At Camp Kearney he played to 20,000 
men in the open air and afterward to 
over 1200 patients, nurses and doctors 
in the hospital. 

Cecil Fanning, the baritone, has just 
sung at a big Red Cross benefit at San 
Diego and is making a tour in San José, 
Stockton and other points West, so that 
he may go back to Ohio to work for the 
Red Cross and cantonments there. 





artists, who accomplished good results in 
the absence of a choir to supply the nec- 
essary massed tonal effect. Miss Da 
Costa sang her arias in a style con- 
sistently charming, while Mr. Harris, 
one of our few Bach specialists in point 
of intelligent grasp, phrasing and deliv- 
ery, was in his element. Mr. Maitland 
possesses voice as well as authority of 
style. Mrs. Cheever had no solo work. 
In the Concerto Miss Beebe’s ensemble 
experience, seconded by the skill of 
Messrs. Dethier and Friskin, resulted in 
a very crisp and vivacious performance, 
enhanced by the fine enthusiasm of the 
artists for this music. Enthusiasm, mu- 
sicianship and a thorough sense of his 
duties made the conducting of Mr. Hu- 
miston a great factor in the evening’s 
success. May the MacDowell Club spon- 
sor many another such Bach feast! 
H. F. P. 





WORLD-FAMED PIANIST 
—SEASONS 1917-18-19 





KNABE PIANO USED 


Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK 











SAGINAW HAILS MACLENNANS 





Florence Easton and Her Husband Ap- 
plauded in Michigan 


SAGINAW, MIcH., May 1.—Florence 
Easton, the Metropolitan soprano, and 
her husband, Francis Maclennan, the 
tenor, appeared April 30 in an extremely 
successful song recital. Their program 
was admirably arranged. Mme. Easton 
was given a very flattering reception. 

Mr. Maclennan formerly lived in Bay 
City, a few miles from here, and he re- 
ceived his early musical training in Bay 
City and Saginaw, being at one time a 
pupil of J. F. Mount of Saginaw. He 
also taught singing in Saginaw for some 
time. 

Featuring the numbers was the 
superb singing of the “Madama Butter- 
fly” duet, “O quanti occhi fisi.” The 
Puccini music was given an interpreta- 
tion of the best sort, and “Lontano, Lon- 
tano” from “Mefistofele” was also splen- 
didly done. 

In closing their concert Mr. and Mrs. 
Maclennan were repeatedly called back, 
finally singing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” for an encore. C. H. C. 





Hamlin’s Art Persuades Fifth Avenue to 
Buy Liberty Bonds 


George Hamlin, the American tenor, 
has proved to be one of the most popular 
and successful of the stars who have 
appeared at the little Liberty Theater 
on Fifth Avenue, to help the third Lib- 
erty Loan drive. Mr. Hamlin achieved 
much success by his stirring singing of 


“Sammy,” by Arthur Olaf Anderson, the 
Chicago composer, and he was again 
asked to aid last Monday. Every passer- 
by stopped to listen as the voice of the 
tenor rang out above the din of the ave- 
nue. And when Ray Cox, the familiar 
figure at the little Liberty Theater, told 
the people that Mr. Hamlin would sing 
again for them if some one would sub- 
scribe $1,000, a number of people rushed 
to aid Uncle Sam. 


Ethel Leginska Plays for People’s Sym- 
phony Club in New York 

Ethel Leginska, pianist, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts Auxiliary Club on Tues- 
day evening, April 30, at the Washing- 
ton Irving High School auditorium, New 
York. The program embraced the Schu- 
mann Sonata in G Minor and the Chopin 
Etudes, in which Miss Leginska was 
heard last week, Liadoff’s ““Music Box” 
and the Liszt “Campanella” and “Eighth 
Rhapsody.” 

The pianist played with her customary 
fire and originality and was enthusiastic- 
ally received. C. P. 


Dicie Howell and James Price Give 
Artistic Program in Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., May 1.—Dicie How- 
ell, soprano, and James Price, tenor, 
gave a joint recital on April 22 to a 
large audience at Greensboro, N.C. Miss 
Howell, who possesses a fine lyric voice, 
won great favor. Mr. Price’s singing 
disclosed excellent diction and fine tone 
quality. Leshé Lindsay Wharton was 
a sympathetic accompanist. 
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Announces the Engagement 
of 


LEOPOLD AUER 


teacher of the world’s greatest violinists 


HEIFETZ, SEIDEL, ELMAN, BROWN, ZIMBALIST, 
ROSEN, PARLOW, MACMILLEN and others 


September 16 to October 26 


(Term of six weeks) 


HERBERT OSCAR 


WITHERSPOON | SAENGER 


teacher of Hinkle, Garrison, Gates, Keyes, teacher of Althouse, Christine Miller, Rappold, 
Murphy, Heinrich, Kline, Alcock, Fornes, Gerville-Reache, Jacoby, Pasquali, Rains, 
Cairns and others Hinckley, Martin, Scott and others. 





June 24 to July 27 


(Term of five weeks) 


Special announcement and terms on request. A limited number 
of advanced pupils will be accepted by Professor Auer. Only a 
few periods remain open for Mr. Witherspoon and Mr. Saenger. 








Address CARL D. KINSEY 


Vice-President and Manager 


627 S. Michigan Avenue -!- -!- -i- Chicago, III. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus 
FELIX BOROWSKI, President 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
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Immortal American Anthem Will Be 
Born After War, Believes Mr. Crist 





Signally Gifted Boston esi Holds That Majority of Our Cre- 
ative Artists Are Too Keenly Sensitive to Country's Sufferings to 
Express Their Emotions Now—Views on Future of American 
Song Literature—Feels That Our Composers Have No Right 


to Complain To-day. 














1 PENDING a few days in New York 

two weeks ago, Bainbridge Crist, who 
‘is one of the most gifted of Boston’s 
coterie of composers, was a visitor at the 
executive offices of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Mr. Crist, while in New York, consulted 
with his publishers, the house of Carl 


Fischer, and met many prominent sing- 
ers on whose programs his songs will 
appear next season. This year he has 
had unusual success with his cycle of 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” which 
Reinald Werrenrath introduced last fall 








Crist, 


Bainbridge 
Whose Songs Are Gaining Favor 


Gifted _ Composer, 


at his season’s first Aolian Hall recital 
in New York. 

There is great sincerity in Mr. Crist’s 
work, and that same quality is revealed 
in his personality. Unlike some com- 
posers to whom has come success, he is 
as unaffected as he was in the fall of 
1914, when, returning from London, he 
called at the offices of MUSICAL AMERICA 
and introduced himself as Mr. Bainbridge 
Crist, composer. He was then an Ameri- 
can composer unknown in his own coun- 
try, for after studying with Paul Juon, 
the Russian composer, Mr. Crist had gone 
to London and established himself there. 
To-day his songs have made him known 
all over America and he has also made 
a position for himself in Boston as a 
vocal coach and instructor and as a com- 
position teacher. During the last year 
almost a half dozen of his pupils have 
had compositions of theirs accepted by 
leading American music publishers. 


Americans Coming into Their Own 
We talked of those who belittle Ameri- 


can music, of those who are still unwill- 
ing to give our composers credit for their 
work. Mr. Crist considers the subject 
one that must be viewed broadly, never 
chauvinistically. He believes our com- 
posers are coming into their own. 

“The American composer has no right 
to complain to-day: he is rapidly being 
admitted to the ring of internationalism 
by critics; his work is taken seriously by 
an overwhelming proportion of the great 
public and, after all, this is the supreme 
necessity, as well as the acid test. The 
problem of his success rests entirely with 
him and if ultimately he fails to con- 
vince he has no one to blame but himself. 

“In my opinion the future of American 
song literature depends, not only upon 
the development of finer technique and 
of keener artistic conception, but upon a 
better appreciation of truly great poetry. 
In the past there has been a leaning 
toward the weakly sentimental and the 
melodramatic. One must learn to dis- 
criminate between profundity and medi- 
ocre raving, that borders upon the ludi- 
crous, between sentiment that is ex- 
pressed with a finely pointed pencil and 
sentimentality that is applied with the 
brush of a sign painter. The element of 
suggestion in text must preponderate in 
order that synchronization with the ac- 
companying music may at least be ap- 
proximated. Furthermore, a composer 
must not content himself with the mere 
expression of the general atmosphere of 
a poem; his music must reflect the signi- 
ficance of each word.” 

The thousands of wretched songs 
which have been printed since last April, 
not things of the popular variety like 
“Over There” that have a raison d’étre, 
but those which have come from some 
persons who have appointed themselves 
to express our nation’s feelings in song, 
were discussed and their absolute lack of 
inspiration touched upon. Mr. Crist 
brings a new viewpoint to this subject, 
namely, the subject of composing music 
about the war while the war is on. 

“It is fairly patent,” he declared, “that 
the majority of our creative artists are 
so keenly sensitive to the suffering of our 
beloved country in this mighty conflict 
that it is well nigh impossible for them 
to express their emotions. A composer 
obtains his inspiration vicariously, and 
not through actual experience—especially 
not through experience that causes in- 
tense mental anguish. To _ illustrate: 
Would it not be a difficult matter to ex- 
press in music the love of some one who 
is dear to you when they were in the 
throes of a terrible illness, no matter 
how sanguine you might be as to their 
ultimate recovery? When our emo- 
tions pass a certain degree of intensity it 
is impossible to create. Can you imagine 
a man who has just lost his child sitting 
down and writing a funeral march? The 
reality is too terrible—too proximate. 

“However, I firmly believe that, once 
we have emerged from this struggle into 
the sunshine of peace—exultant victors 
over a despotism that threatened the 
very foundations of civilization—some 
American composer will give vent to his 
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and piano accompaniment 
popular Patriotic Songs. 
and Community Singing. 


Patriotic Songs of America 
For Women’s Voices 


Price 23 cents per copy, postage extra. 

Also published for Mixed Voices. 

extra, and Men’s Voices, price 19 cents per copy, postage extra. 
Liberal discount on 100 copy lots. 


The prices are not uniform because the Men’s Voice edition has eight 
pages more than the edition for Mixed Voices, 
Women’s Voices has sixteen pages more. 

These convenient and handsome books contain words, authentic melody 
to the nineteen 
Especially useful for Churches, Lodges, Clubs 


Order of your local dealer. 
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“Now we have to meet 
this German Propaganda. 
The war is not going to last 
forever—and you have seen 
what German Propaganda 
has done in Russia. These are 
grave dangers, and they only 
go to show what can happen 
in a country like Russia. 

“Fortunately, they can- 
not propaganda this coun- 
try as they can Russia, be- 
cause we have great publica- 
tions that go all over the 
country and have unified the 
whole country and the whole 
continent. That is why I am 
against the postal zone law 
passed in the last Congress 
putting an extra tax on 
papers sent from the cities 
where published. 

‘They forget that, whether 
the publications go from 


ment will obtain.”’ 





Why Former Ambassador Gerard 
Is Opposed to the Postal “Zone” Law: 


Philadelphia, from San Francisco, or from Chicago, it is the ex- 
change of these papers from and to all parts of the country that 
makes one, universal, united America. 

They unify the sentiment, and that is worth far more in this 
war than the small amount of extra postage which the Govern- 
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emotions in a national anthem that will 
live forever. Perhaps such a song will 
be created during the war and I earnest- 
ly hope that it may be, since its results 
would be of far-reaching benefit.” 

Mr. Crist, as he says, hardly believes 
it possible that a song that really voices 
the heartfelt burning of America can 
come while our army and navy are en- 
gaged in the fight for victory. But he is 
ready to express the hope that by may. 





“Day at Camp Sherman” Title of Unique 
Musical Program at Lima, O. 


Lima, O., April 29.—A musical pro- 
gram on Sunday evening at Grace M. E. 
Church, in this city, was so strikingly 
novel as to create much interest. It was 
called “A Day at Camp Sherman,” and 
in its three parts acer the routine 
of a military epoch from reveille to taps, 
with interesting sidelights, all worked 
out in musical themes. It is the work of 
Joseph N. Du Pere, a former Bostonian, 
now conspicuous in choir and band cir- 
cles here. Mr. Du Pere had the assist- 
ance of a competent orchestra of thirty- 
five pieces and a chorus of the same size. 
R. O. Mikesell sang the “Somewhere, 
Sometime” and Bertha Falk the familiar 
“Holy City.” All orchestral and choral 
accompaniments were written by Mr. 
Du Pere. H. E. 





Metropolitan Artists Help Garment 
Workers to Celebrate May Day 


When 15,000 garment workers cele- 
brated May Day in New York, they did 
so with the aid of famous artists in 
Madison Square Garden. Claudia Muzio, 
Metropolitan soprano, sang arias from 
“Louise” and “Tosca”; José Mardenes, 
Spanish basso, also of the Metropolitan, 
sang an air from “Simon Boccanegra” 
and a song written especially for him 
by Esteban Anglada, entitled “Spain’s 
Homage to Columbia.” Nahan Franko 
directed the “Robespierre” Overture. 





Guiomar Novaes Wins Warm Favor in 
Boston 


A further addition to her list of suc- 
cesses was scored by Guiomar Novaes 
on April 12, when the pianist appeared 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, » playing the Chopin Second 
Concerto. his engagement came close 
on the heels of a joint recital with 
Jacques Thibaud and has made the young 
Brazilian pianist as popular in Boston 
as she is in other sections of the country. 


McCORMACK IN BOSTON 





Tenor’s Last Concert in “Hub” Thrills 
Capacity Audience 


Boston, April 30.—For his last con- 
cert in Boston this season John McCor- 
mack again drew a capacity audience to 
Symphony Hall on April 22. De- 
spite the heavy rain, every available 
sitting and standing space in the hall 
was taken. As usual, Mr. McCormack 
was assisted by André Polah, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, pianist. 

His program took its accustomed order 
and Mr. McCormack, as usual, thrilled 
his listeners with his superb voice and 
diction. Paying tribute to one of our 
best-known Boston composers, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack yesterday sang three songs, the 
harmonization of which had been made 
by Samuel Endicott of this city, who 
found the texts and melodies in a volume 
of old Revolutionary tunes and verses. 
The songs, as harmonized by Mr. Endi- 
cott, are very beautiful and simple and 
were heartily received. As usual with 
the famous tenor, his supply of encores 
was a liberal one, so that it was a late 
hour before the concert was over. Mr. 
Polah and Mr. Schneider contributed 
artistic aid. W. Hz. L. 





Gifted Vocalists Aid St. Louis Lieder- 
kranz in Concert 


St. Louis, Mo., April 27.—A concert 
was given in Odeon Hall on Friday eve- 
ning for the benefit of the St. Louis 
Chapter, .American Red Cross. Stella 
De Mette, mezzo-soprano, and Louis 
Kreidler, American baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, assisted by the 
Liederkranz Chorus of 125 voices, under 
the direction of Ernest Prang Stamm, 
furnished the program. 





(“ELIJAH”) 


A pleasing tenor who 
sang expressively, ap- 
plauded warmly by au- 
dience and chorus.— 
Boston Globe, 
29. 1918 

Mr. Gunster was heart- 
ily applauded after his 
solos. —- Boston Post, 
April 29, 1918. 
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ABORN CLASSES for OPERATIC TRAINING 


Invitation Performances in the 
The Aborn training, which has graduated singers now in the Metropolitan and other opera-houses 
of the first rank, means a thorough study and repeated practice in every branch of operatic work. 
The new building with its elaborate equipment provides facilities for trial performances. 

Faculty of Highest Proven Ability. Classes Will Remain Cpen Through the Summer. 


MILTON ABORN, 137 West 38th Serest, | New York 
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Production -of “ Creation’ by University Chorus 
Signalizes New Trend in Syracuse Musical World 














Event under Howard Lyman’s 
Direction Represents First Fruit 
of Increased Co-operation — 
Was Introductory to Next Year’s 
Music Festival — Gifford Solo- 
ists Aid — Other Local Musical 
Happenings 


YRACUSE, N. Y., April 17.—Haydn’s 

“Creation” was performed last Tues- 
day night at Crouse College, Syracuse 
University, by the University Chorus, 
Howard Lyman, conductor; Harry L. 
Vibbard was organist. The event signal- 
ized the inception of new and greater co- 
operation in local musical circles. The 
concert was introductory to the 1919 
music festival. 

The soloists were Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, soprano; William Wheeler, tenor, 
and Edgar Schofield, bass-baritone. The 
chorus was assisted by Daisy Connell, 
Alice Coddington, Gladys Weller, Au- 
gusta Sauter Lee, Percy Lee, Charles 
Ballord, Harry Sanford, Mrs. Florence 
Emerson Rich and John G. Ray, well- 
known choir singers of the city. 

Through the untiring efforts of Mr. 
Lyman this choral society has expanded 
to such proportions that next season it 
will form-the nucleus of the Festival 
Chorus, which will be reorganized under 
Mr. Lyman’s direction, with the full co- 
operation of the Festival Committee. It 
is a well-balanced chorus, commanding 
good tone quality, and Mr. Lyman is a 
skilled conductor. Mr. Vibbard played 
in a masterly manner. 


Heifetz in Recital 


The Recital Commission of the First 
Baptist Church has a wonderful achieve- 














A Section of the Syracuse University Chorus (College and City Singers), Howard 
Lyman, Conductor, in the Recent Production of Haydn’s “Creation” in Crouse 


College, Syracuse University. 


In Foreground, Left to Right: William Wheeler, 


Tenor; Grace Bonner Williams, Soprano; Prof. Howard Lyman, Conductor; 


Edgar Schofield, Bass-Baritone. 
Standing in Front of the Organ. 


Prof. Harry L. Vibbard, Organist, Is Shown 
This Chorus Forms the Nucleus for the 1919 


Festival Under the New Syracuse University and City Festival Association 


ment to its credit. Last night Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, played to a capacity 
house, whose enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. Nothing new can be said of 
his playing, which is surpassingly fine. 

The guest evening of the Morning 
Musicale, Inc., which took place Friday 
night, was one of artistic merit. The 
hall was overcrowded and the enthusi- 
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Daily Private 
Lessons— 


Bi-Weekly Lec- 
ture Classes in 
Vocal Technique 
and in Song An- 
alysis and Inter- 
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asm was tremendous. The program in- 
cluded an aria by Karetta Briggs, so- 
prano, sung with charm and authority; 
numbers by Madeleine Marshall, a gifted 
young pianist; duets from the “Secret 
of Suzanne” and “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” sung by Morton Adkins, bari- 
tone, and Laura Van Kuran, soprano, 
that were warmly applauded. The 


Study Voice This Summer 


July 8 to Aug. 17 
at the 


At Round Lake, New York 


(near Saratoga) 


TWO CORNELL ARTISTS 


FORREST LAMONT, Leading Tenor 


Chicago Opera Association, 1917-18 
(Re-engaged for Three Years) 


Soloist, Brooklyn Apollo Club. 


August, 1918. 


Soloist Springfield (Mass.) May Festival, singing ‘“‘Aida”’ with Sundelius, 
Homer, Mardones, etc., and a second concert with Anna Case— 


CHARLES HART, Tenor 


Soloist Chautauqua Music Festival with N. Y. Symphony Orchestra, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. Festival, July 6, 1918. 
‘“‘Hiawatha,”’ Beacon, N. Y., May 21, 1918. 


HEAR VICTOR RECORDS! 


Management: 


Send for Pamphlet Circular to 


A. Y. Cornell, 607-8 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Arensky Trio, played by Conrad Becker, 
violin; Bedrick Vaska, ’cello, and Mrs. 
Leslie Kincaid, pianist, was one of the 
most popular numbers on the program. 
Mrs. Gladys Eldrett Bush, accompanied 
by Alfred Conell Goodwin at the second 
piano, played a concerto splendidly. 
Morton Adkins won high favor by his 
singing of two operatic arias and espe- 
cially one composed by Harry L. Vibbard, 
a local musician. Mr. Adkins has writ- 
ten the words for this opera, “Leila,” in 
— he has collaborated with Mr. Vib- 
ard. 

The last program of the Morning 
Musicale was given by Hulda Lashinska, 
soprano, who proved herself a very at- 
tractive and gifted young artist, posses- 
sing a beautiful voice. She scored a fine 
success and was most enthusiastically 
applauded. in Vs dee 


MONTE CARLO EXTOLS LEON 








Tenor Triumphs in Balfe Opera—Mme. 
Donalda Also Scores 


A copy of the Paris newspaper Le 
Figaro received in New York by MusI- 
CAL AMERICA tells of the great success 
at the opera at Monte Carlo of Mischa 
Léon, the operatic tenor, who has sung 
in America in other seasons. Mr. Léon 
appeared on March 28 in the presenta- 
tion of Balfe’s posthumous opera “King 
Richard the Second.” His singing of the 
role of Sir Kenneth won him high praise 
from the critics. His success was so 
marked that Raoul Gunsbourg imme- 
diately engaged him for next season. 
The Continental Weekly of March 30 
also found his performance notable. 
Praise of his singing and acting appears 
in this journal’s review. 

Another artist well known to Amer- 
ican music-lovers who scored in this 
Balfe opera at Monte Carlo was Pauline 
Donalda in the réle of Edith Plantagenet. 





Florence Macbeth and Lillia Snelling 
Rouse Enthusiasm in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., April 27.—Louise Homer 
canceled her engagement to appear with 
the Mozart Choral Club on April 19, 
and in her place were secured Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano, and Lillia 
Snelling, contralto, of Boston, in joint 
recital at the Fair Park Coliseum. A 
large audience applauded the artists 
vociferously. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


New American Soprano Forging Ahead in Italy’s Opera World—Paris Wants Great Italian Singing- 
Actor to Come Back Again Next Season—Don Perosi, Restored to Health, Resumes His 
Duties with Sistine Choir— Battistini and Tenor Reported as Possibility for Chicago Company 
—Prove Towers of Strength to Director Gunsbourg at Monte Carlo—Sophie Menter’s Death 
Recalls Eccentricities of Celebrated Woman Pianist— London Director Pronounces Women a 





Failure as: Orchestra Players 














NTERESTING news has come to hand 

concerning a young American sopra- 
no now in foreign lands. It is not so many 
seasons ago—though everything that 
happened before the great war seems 
now to belong to the far-away past— 
that Jeannette Allen made one or two ap- 
pearances here on the concert stage after 
two or three yéars’ experience in opera 
in Germany, principally at the now de- 
funet Komische Oper in Berlin. 

Little or no publicity has been given 
her doings since then, but it now appears 
that she has been in Italy, gradually 
naking a name for herself there. True, 
the name under which she sings there 
would hardly suggest her nationality to 
her fellow-countrymen, but it seems to be 
an important part of the battle for oper- 
atic laurels in Italy to have a name that 
can be easily manipulated by the Italian 
tongue. The Italianate form used of 
Jeannette Allen’s name in reverse order 
is Alvina Dianette. 

A few weeks ago this American so- 
prano had a little experience in Monza, 
which is not far from Milan. The well- 
known conductor Tullio Serafin, now a 
soldier in what is called the Motorist Sec- 
tion of Monza, arranged a concert at the 
Politeama Theater in honor of the pres- 
ence of the Allied forces sent to Italy’s 
aid. Several singers well known in Italy 
donated their services, and then, by way 
of paying homage to the American Red 
Cross, Maestro Serafin requested Miss 
Allen to spring a surprise on the audi- 
ence by singing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” She had sung the réle of Mimi in 
“La Boheme” that afternoon and Serafin 
had been much impressed by her per- 
formance. 

The Americans in the house’ uproari- 
ously demanded a repetition of their na- 
tional anthem and proceeded to join lus- 
tily in it. The singer incidentally re- 
ceived a “congratulatory embrace” from 
the enthusiastic conductor. 

The correspondent of an English peri- 
odical, in reporting the event, takes occa- 
sion to say that “Miss Dianette is one of 
the few American singers of opera who 
forge ahead in this country (Italy) by 
sheer merit. She possesses a perfectly 
trained voice of exceptional quality, a 
lyric soprano with a decided dramatic 
touch, a voice of great carrying and pen- 
etrating power born only of a perfect 
‘placing.’ Any description that would 
name her as a coming celebrity would 
be amply justified, because, apart from 
considering the actual beauty of her 
veice, she pays intelligent attention to 
the minutiwof interpretative art.” 

ee Ss 


Paris Wants Battistini Again 


So potent a drawing-card with the 
Paris public has Mattia Battistini be- 
come during his two guest engagements 
at the Paris Opéra of the last two years 
that Director Jacques Rouché has begun 
negotiations with him for a third visit to 
Paris next season. 

It is a singular fact that it was not 
until after he had passed his fiftieth 
birthday, and had already won a unique 
position for himself in Italy and Russia, 
that this truly eminent Italian singing- 
actor made his first professional visit to 
Paris. He seems to have been in a posi- 
tion to sing only when and where he 
wished to, and to have had little desire 
to extend his field of conquest beyond his 
native land and Russia. 

It has frequently been said that Bat- 
tistini would never come over here to 
sing because of his aversion to the sea 
voyage. Is that the only reason? 

Recently this great Italian lent the 
glory of his art to the réle of the elder 
Germont in Monte Carlo performances of 
“La Traviata,” and also to that of Scar- 
pia in “Tosea” at the Prince of Monaco’s 
opera house de luxe. In both operas the 
leading tenor associated with him was 
Tito Schipa, who, Dame Rumor has it, 
is slated for the Chicago Opera Company 
next season. With Battistini and Schipa 
as Germont pére and Alfredo, respec- 
tively, in the one instance, and as Scarpia 
and Mario in the other, no Galli-Curci 
Violetta or Farrar Tosca was absolutely 
essential to the appeal of the faded Verdi 
work or the musically arid Puccini opera. 





But, nevertheless, Director Gunsbourg 
provided one of the most gifted and pop- 
ular Violettas in Italy to-day in Gabri- 
ella Pareto, and a singing-actress of fine 
endowments for Tosca in Mme. Della 
Rizza. 

The tenor Schipa was a valuable asset 
in launching Gunsbourg’s newest opera, 
‘““Manole,” which, as in the case of all of 
this composer’s other operas, Léon Jéhin, 
his chef d’orchestre, had orchestrated. 
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Some of our Loys in khaki at the American rest center at Aix-les-Bains enjoy 


ever played variations on ‘Three Blind 
Mice’ for the delectation of her pets.” 
By way of illustrating the early devel- 
opment in her of prima donna independ- 
ence of character,.the London Musical 
Times relates that when Mme. Menter 
was quite a beginner, fresh from Liszt’s 
hands, she obtained through the influ- 
ence of Liszt an offer of an engagement 
at a Vienna Philharmonic concert, in 
those days a monument of a young ar- 
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but what has become of the opera which 
rumor credited him with evolving a year 
or so ago? 

* * 


Are Women in Orchestras a Failure? 


Since the war broke loose women play- 
ers have been more and more in evidence 
in the orchestras in England. But lately 
the question has been asked, Have they 
made good? 

The director of music at one important 
London theater flat-footedly and ungal- 
lantly declared that they have not. He 
says that whenever he has placed any 
reliance or staked any hopes on women 
members of an orchestra he has invari- 
ably been disappointed. 

Moreover, he charged women players 
in many cases with having not a sus- 
picion of soul for music. For the most 
part, he says, they appear to be unable 
to realize the limitations of the tone 
power of an instrument, and so they saw 
at their fiddles in order to get sound out 
of them, to the exclusion of tonal quality. 

He goes on to characterize their con- 
ception of discipline as grotesque. “If a 
woman desires to let her mind wander 
she will do so in spite of consequences, 
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Singing Songs of Home 


their leave 





from the 
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trenches at the Casino. They are here 


shown in the music room whiling away an evening in song 


This premiére framed a most promising 
début of a new Canadian soprano, Mlle. 
Dumaine of Montreal, a product, artis- 
tically, of the de Reszke studio. The 
Courier Musical ,comments favorably 
alike on her voice and dramatic tempera- 
ment. 
%K * ok 
Sophie Menter’s Mania for Cats 


The announcement of the death of So- 
phie Menter—one more in the appalling- 
ly long list of men and women eminent 
in the world of music who have died dur- 
ing the past two or three years—recalls 
to a writer in the London Daily Tele- 
graph one of the eccentricities that made 
this distinguished pianist a source of 
amusement to all who had dealings with 
her: 

“Menter’s chief hobby was cats, and a 


-more expensive hobby the acquisition of 


jewelry.. In her taste for the latter, how- 
ever, there was clearly nothing to distin- 
guish her from many quite commonplace 
people. But her affection for the feline 
species was such as to amount almost to 
a mania. For, whereas the ordinary lov- 
er of such domestic pets is content to 
leave them—if more than one—at home 
when traveling, Sophie Menter was never 
guilty of such callous neglect of her fa- 
vorites. There was one in particular that 
invariably accompanied its mistress on 
her tours, and when she was to play at 
a concert it was her habit to take her 
pampered favorite with her in a basket 
Yet it was never recorded of her that she 


tist’s ambition. She was determined to 
play Liszt’s E-Flat Concerto, but the di- 
rectors were frightened of it and asked 
her to play something else. She stuck to 
it, however, and when it seemed that the 
old gentlemen were going to remain ob- 
durate she said, in her best Bavarian 
Doric, “Well, after all, do I need to play 
at one of your concerts?” 

As no one had ever talked up to them 
like that before, the old fellows were so 
taken aback that they gave in and so she 
played the Liszt E-Flat Concerto. 


* * * 
Don Perosi Back at Sistine Chapel 


An event of more than casual impor- 
tance in Rome’s music world has been the 
return of Lorenzo Perosi to his old post 
as director of the Sistine Chapel choir. 
For several years ill-health has forced 
this well-known composer to live a quiet 
life in retirement at his Florentine villa, 
but it seems that he is now quite recov- 
ered. He made his first public reappear- 
ance in Rome when he directed the music 
at the funeral of the late Cardinal Sara- 
fini. 

During his retirement Don Perosi 
worked out some of the compositional 
plans that had been formulating in his 
mind, and as a result a new oratorio of 
his is announced for a first performance 
at an early date. His symphoriic suite of 
impressions of different Italian cities has 
had one or two sporadic performances, 
in whole or part, in his native country, 


and neither the best conductor nor the 
best composition in the world of music 
will rivet her attention. The result is 
that she merely plays what is before her 
without any soul or effect.” 

Commenting on these statements, and 
maintaining that in their inherent ability 
women are not inferior to men, the Lon- 
don Musical News notes that “in the 
overwhelming majority of cases women 
do not take kindly to discipline; in fact, 
they rather resent it, until compelled by 
the logic of circumstances to submit to it. 
If they would accept it as freely as do 
men they would settle down to their 
work a little better, and would give less 
opportunity for such charges as that they 
are soulless, which, so far as music is 
concerned, is certainly not the case. 
Where they ape men they deserve to be 
the failures they are. Where they aim at 
developing their own special gifts they 
are successes.” 

i * 4 

Those Luncheons of Safonoff’s 


Recalling the personal characteristics 
of the late Wassily Safonoff, Rosa New- 
march dwells, in the London Musical 
Times, on the most appealing side of 
the batonless Russian conductor’s na- 
ture: 

“How hospitable he was, in the tradi- 
tional Russian, copious fashion!” she re- 
calls. “Who does not remember his 
luncheons, which began at Driver’s, were 


[Continued on page 18] 
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_ continued at: some grill-room of his own 


discovery, and wound up towards five 
o’clock, if ladies were among the guests, 
with coffee and cakes at some famous 
patisserie. One literally felt ‘too full of 
sound or foam’ after lunching with Safo- 
noff! But underneath this external as- 
pect of the racy raconteur, the lavish 
host, the lover of life, with all its good 
things, there was a strong mystical vein 
in Safonoff such as one might expect in 
a descendant of a long line of Old Be- 
lievers.” 


How Bandsmen Do Their Bit 


How the bandsmen of Great Britain 
have been doing their bit is eloquently 
told by figures published recently in the 
British Bandsman, according to which 
1082 of them have been killed in action 
or died of wounds; 1415 have been 


wounded; four have won the Victoria 
Cross; forty-five have won the Distin- 
guished Conduct Medal; five have won 
the Military Cross, and sixty-four the 
Military Medal, while fifty-four have 
been granted commissions. J. L. H. 





HEAR ALLENTOWN SYMPHONY 





Soloists at Orchestra’s Final 


Concert of Season 


ALLENTOWN, PA., April 25.—The Al- 
lentown Symphony Orchestra on April 
14 gave its last program of the season. 
The soloists, with the orchestra, all local 
artists, were Mrs. Florence Kemmerer, 
soprano; Albert Bode, flute; Albertus 
Meyers, horn; Charles Hunsberger, harp. 

The orchestra presented a varied pro- 
gram of the popular type, beginning with 
a Glazounoff ballet and ending with the 
“Rienzi” overture. Mr. Bode played a 
Concerto for flute, by Hoffman, and an 
interesting number was the Trio for 
flute, horn and harp, by A. E. Titl. Mrs. 
Florence Kimmerer, soloist of the Christ 
Lutheran Church, sang “More Regal in 
His Low Estate,” from Gounod’s “Queen 
of Sheba.” Her voice is of wide range 
and beautiful in quality. For her en- 
core she gave Weber’s “Cavatina,” from 
“Freischiitz.” The conducting was done 
with precision, and gave promise of ex- 
cellent work for the coming season. 


Local 





Alice Nielsen Enthralls Audiences in 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 28.—Alice 
Nielsen, the soprano, sang three times 
in one day last Saturday. Following the 
concert in the afternoon, Miss Nielsen 
was whisked away to the camp, where 
she sang for “the boys,” and in the eve- 


ning appeared in the closing concert of 
the Allied Musical Festival in the City 
Auditorium, before a large audience. 
Miss Nielsen was photographed by the 
Pathé Weekly Motion Picture News 
Service, standing between a_ six-foot 
General on one side and a_ six-foot 
Colonel on the other side. At the after- 
noon concert Miss Nielsen sang an aria 
from “Madama Butterfly,” and as an en- 
core “Suwanee River.” She _ received 
rousing applause from the audience, 
which appreciated to the fullest her 
charming presence and the artistry of 
her vocal work. 


WELCOME NINA MORGANA 








Italian Soprano Scores at Benefit Con- 
cert—Many Spring Engagements 


Nina Morgana, the young Italian so- 
prano, won an enthusiastic welcome on 
April 17, when she appeared at the con- 
cert for the Policemen’s Widows’ Benefit, 
with Maud Powell, the noted violinist, 
and a number of other artists. The con- 
cert was given in the Twenty-third 
Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, before an 
audience of 6000. Miss Morgana scored 
in arias from “Rigoletto” and “Mireille.” 
More than $6,000 was realized for the 
benefit fund. 

Miss Morgana appeared at. the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Festival on April 29, where 
she sang in Sullivan’s “Golden Leg- 
end” with Helen Marsh, Rafael Diaz and 
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Thomas Chalmers. On May 1 she ap- 
peared in a joint recital with Giovanni 
Martinelli at Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., and was soloist with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Orchestra, Richard 
Hageman conducting, at North Adams, 
Mass., on May 2. 

On May 5 she gave a recital in her 
home city, Buffalo, at the Majestic The- 
ater, assisted by Alberto Bimboni, the 
concert being for the benefit of the Na- 
tional League for Women’s Service. An- 
other concert with Martinelli was sched- 
uled for May 6 at Akron, Ohio, while on 
May 19 she appears in a concert with 
Mischa Elman and Morgan Kingston at 
the New York Hippodrome. 





MUSIC SUPERVISORS MEET 


Westchester County Educators Elect 
Officers and Hear Papers 


YONKERS, N. Y., April 26.—The West- 
chester County Music Supervisor’s Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention at the 
Yonkers High School on Saturday morn- 
ing, April 20. The meeting was called 
to order by Mr. T. W. Sturgeon, super- 
visor of music at Mount Vernon. The 
following officers for the year were 
elected: President, T. W. Sturgeon of 
Mount Vernon; vice-president, Clara 
Davis of Portchester; secretary, C. E. 
Dinsmore of Tarrytown; treasurer, W. 
C. Rogers of Ossining. The following 
program was presented by the visiting 
supervisors: 

“Bands and Orchestras in Public 
Schools,” Miss Davis; “Monotones,” Miss 
Waterbury; “Harmony Teaching in the 
High School,” Mr. Rebmann; “The 
Platoon System and Its Relation to Mu- 
sic,” Miss Knights; “Community Music,” 
Mr. Conklin; “The Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference,” Mr. Rogers; “The 
Use of the Seating Plan in Music,” Mr. 
Dinsmore; “The High School Chorus,” 
Mr. Davis. 





Edna de Lima Aids Liberty Loan 


Edna de Lima, between her regular 
concert dates, is.devoting every spare 
hour to patriotic work. She has sung 
a number of times at the camps and ap- 
peared in Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, un- 
der the auspices of the Brooklyn People’s 
Institute in the “Win the War Day Con- 
cert,” opening the Liberty Loan Drive. 


GIVE CONCERT IN CANTON, O. 





Altschuler Forces and Aides Heard in 
Engaging Program 


CANTON, OHIO, April 20.—Rev. A. B. 
Stuber of St. Peter’s Roman. Catholic 
Church has in the past two years been 
instrumental in bringing to Canton some 
fine musical attractions. On April 7 
there appeared under his auspices the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, director, in connection with 
Mme. Rachael Frease-Green, soprano; 
Thomas Murray, tenor, and Nicholas 
Garagusi, violinist. The concert took 
place in St. Peter’s Church. 

The chief numbers of the orchestra 
were the “William Tell’ Overture, the 
“Nut Cracker” Suite, by Tschaikowsky, 
and “Easter Holiday in Russia,” by 
Rachmaninoff. The “Allied Hymns,” by 
Glazounoff, and “Star-Spangled Banner” 
were played as final numbers. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” played by 
Mr. Garagusi; the Polonaise from 
“Mignon,” sung by Mme. Green, and 
“Where’er You Walk,” by Handel, sung 
by Mr. Murray, were the chief solo num- 
bers. R. L. M. 


Kan., Flocks to First Com- 
munity Sing 

TOPEKA, KAN., April 28.—Three tnuu- 
sand persons gathered in the city audi- 
torium on April 21 and for over two 
hours enjoyed a concert of song and music 
—Topeka’s first community concert. The 
concert was arranged by the Topeka 
Rotary Club and was given by the Men’s 
Glee Club of the Kansas State Normal 
School at Emporia and an orchestra 
composed of members of the musicians’ 
union of Topeka. The program was 
opened with the singing of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” by the audience, under 
the leadership of B. P. Bartlett. R.Y. 





Topeka, 





Ira Jacobs Displays Gifts as Conductor 
of Workmen’s Circle Orchestra 

Ira Jacobs made his début as con- 
ductor of the Workmen’s Circle Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Star Casino, New 
York, on May 1, before an audience of 
5000. He displayed marked talent in a 
program that included Mozart’s “Titus” 
Overture, Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, the Rubinstein “Feramors” Ballet 
Music and works by Dargomijsky and 
Keler-Béla. 








tional work. 


says about the Progressive Series: 


A Strong Endorsement 


Pioneers in any field must expect criticism. When we offered 
to the music world a graded, progressive course of piano lessons 
we anticipated opposition from all those teachers and school 
heads who clung to the old idea that the teaching of music re- 
quires no text work, as does, for instance, the teaching of mathe- 
matics, literature, geography, history, etc. 


We have answered these arguments with PRACTICAL DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS of the efficacy of 


The Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons 


Today an army of educational experts, after exhaustive examination of 
the Progressive Series, have placed themselves unqualifiedly on record 
as endorsing this course. They have also adopted it in their own educa- 


This is what the Official Announcement of Courses of CORNELL UNI- 
VERSITY’S Summer Courses for the training of Supervisors of Music 








“Standardization of music teaching and credits for the study of 
music are subjects receiving the attention from the educational author- 
ities throughout the country. Recognizing the demand for teachers 
qualified to supervise credited courses, especially for the piano, the 
University provides courses for students and teachers of the piano. 
These courses are based on the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, 
Which makes possible the standardization of piano teaching and solves 
many of the difficulties which have hitherto prevented the adoption of 
a system of credits for the study of music.” 













of Piano Lessons sent on request. 





Detailed in ormation regarding the Progressive Series 
Address Dept. — 


Art Publication Society 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOW JAMES O’CONNOR, PIANIST, 
BECAME “JIM” OF THE FIGHTING OO9Oth 

















Former Californian Abandoned His Grand for a Gun in the Famous 
Regiment of New Yorkers, Now in the Thick of Battle —‘‘Might”’ 
Hurt His Fingers? Yes, But a Year’s Practice Will Make it Up! 


—TIs a Pupil of Leschetizky 


[Passed by the Military Censor] 


ARIS, April 20.—How should musi- 
cians be utilized in the war? How 
can he give the maximum service to his 
country, by the power of his art or the 
strength of his arm? This question was 
thoroughly debated in a nation-wide dis- 
cussion, started by a symposium in 
MusIcAL AMERICA last July. Since, a 
number of musicians have settled the 
problem for themselves, some by joining 
the ranks of the warriors, others by 
giving their services as band and song 
leaders,‘ bandsmen and in similar direc- 
tions. When the war is over it may be 
possible to narrate the personal stories 
of many of these men, fighting artists 
and artistic fighters. 

Albert Spalding declared to himself 
that he could serve best in the Aviation 
Corps. Countless hundreds of other 
musicians choose the same path. Percy 
Grainger declared to himself that he 
could serve best by giving his art to his 
adopted country and he, like Mr. Spald- 
ing, enlisted in the ranks. 


A Pupil of Leschetizky 


“Jim” O’Connor is a pianist, a Lesche- 
tizky pupil. He spent three years on 
the Pacific Coast giving recitals, teach- 
ing; in 1915 he was. the representative 
of Southern California pianists at the 
San Francisco convention. He is about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years old. 
This year he would have given his first 
recital in New York. But he has not. 
“Jim” O’Connor is fighting with the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment (they call it the 
165th now) and “Jim” O’Connor, like 
his American colleagues, Albert Spalding 
and Percy Grainger, feels that he, too, 
is serving best. 

“Jim” O’Connor is in the same com- 
pany as Dick Larned of the editorial 
staff of MusIcAL AMERICA, enlisting in 
April, 1917. He is probably under fire 
again now. He was coaching with Mme. 
Melville-Lisniewska in New York and 
was scheduled to give a recital for the 
Red Cross in Rochester, N. Y., but the 
appeal of the army was too strong. And 
how does he like it? 


Details—or Die! 


A man can’t pass through the experi- 
ence of a soldier in France without some 


broadening and deepening effect upon 
his character—at any rate, the soldier 
of a sensitive nature like O’Connor’s 
couldn’t. And O’Connor thinks also that 
it’s all been a gain to him in helping 
him to understand the importance of 
thoroughness, the importance of attend- 
ing to details. The soldier who is neglect- 
ful in this respect usually dies. And for 
a soldier not to know his business and 
know it well means his death, too. Some 
one has expressed this thing well in a 
very few words: “In this war ignorance 
spells death.” 


War and Finger Technique 


Of course, he understands well that 
he will have to spend at least a year of 
study and practice after he returns to 
the United States before he can resume 
his teaching or public appearances. For 
one thing, it will take a long time before 
his fingers are properly supple again. 
You can understand that the war busi- 
ness is not calculated to preserve del- 
icacy of finger touch in any very large 
degree. It may mean other physical 
benefits (incidentally O’Connor, who 
used to be inclined to frailty of physique, 
has grown fat in the last few months 
and couldn’t look healthier than he does), 
but not that. But “Jim” O’Connor, 
American, soldier, artist, gentleman and 
a “thorough-going comrade,” to quote 
his friends in the regiment, has found 
his place. 





James O’Connor, American Pianist, Who 
Stepped from the Recital Platform 
Into the Trenches 





ELMAN IN COLORADO SPRINGS 


Russian Virtuoso Ends Series—Local 
Composers Featured in Concert 


CoLORADO SPRINGS, COL., April 13.— 
Mischa Elman was the attraction offered 
by the Musical Club on April 5 for the 
last concert of its series, instead of the 
Zoellner String Quartet, which was un- 
able to fill its engagement. Although 
Mr. Elman had been heard several times 
previously in this city, on no former 
occasion had he made such a profound 
impression, following each movement of 
the concertos. Mr. Elman’s performance 
throughout was on a plane which out- 
distanced even his hitherto remarkable 
interpretations. Philip Gordon gave ef- 
fective piano support. 

The sixteenth annual concert of the 
violin students of Edwin Dietrich was 
given at the Opera House on April 11, 
and drew a capacity audience, the pro- 
ceeds being donated to the Red Cross. In 
‘addition, Florence Nolin and Winfred 


Haigler made débuts, and Benny Wreath, 
who was first publicly heard a year ago, 
played again. 

On April 12, the Musical Club gave 
its yearly recital featuring the work of 
local composers. The program included 
a pianoforte trio by Edward D. Hale, 
songs by Maude McFerrin Price, Albert 
C. Pearson, Nellie Cahn, J. A. Jeancon 
and Wilhelm Schmidt, and two piano 
numbers by Frederic Ayres. T. M. F. 


Doing Worthy Work 


Among those who have for some years 
made strenuous and worthy efforts to im- 
prove the musical conditions of the Mid- 
dle West is Mr. Max Miranda, the direc- 
tor of the South Bend Conservatory of 
South Bend, Ind. Through untiring ef- 
forts the Conservatory brought many 
fine artists to that city, besides promot- 
ing visits of the Chicago Symphony and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestras. 

Preceding Mr. Miranda in the direé- 
tion of the Conservatory was Mr. Grif- 











‘““Shows Decided Gifts as a Conductor”’ 
Max Smith In New York American 


MAX JACOBS 








SUN (W. J. Henderson): 


AMERICAN 
CONDUCTOR 


Praised by New York Critics after last Concert of 


NEW YORK ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
At Aeolian Hall, April 20, 1918 


public need. 


For his choice of material and the commend 





AMERICAN: 

Jacobs Shows Decided 
Gifts as a Conductor 
By MAX SMITH. 


Max Jacobs and_ his or- 
chestral society of young men 
gave another concert in 


ZEolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon. Evidently the rain had 
neither dampened the spirits of 
enthusiasts nor the animation of 
the youthful musicians and their 
ardent conductor. There was 
much dynamic exuberance not 
only among those who dispensed 
the music, but also among those 
who so gladly absorbed it. 

Mr. Jacops conducted with 
great energy and fervor. He has 
decided gifts as a wielder of the 
baton—freedom of gesture and 
movement, a good incisive beat, a 
just sense of rhythm and tempo, 
magnetism and persuasiveness. 


The Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor, gave the last subscription concert of its fourth 
season yesterday afternoon in A£olian Hall. The sym- 
phony was Tschaikowsky’s fourth. The orchestra gave a 
spirited performance of the work. The society aims to 
give works by Americans a hearing, and those of yester- 
day in the list were MacDowell’s symphonic poem “Lance- 
lot and Elaine” and two Indian dances for orchestra by 
Charles Sanford Skilton, which had a first hearing here. 


EVENING MAIL (Sigmund Spaeth): 

The Orchestral Society of New York proved yesterday 
afternoon at Zolian Hall that it has a real conception of 
how “The Star-Spangled Banner” should be _ played. 
Under the baton of Max Jacobs the national anthem was 
delivered more impressively than at any other concert this 
season, 

Two Indian dances by C. S. Skilton were an interesting 
feature of yesterday’s program, and these also displayed 
the orchestra to the best advantage. 

TRIBUNE (Grenville Vernon): 

The Orchestral Society of New York, which under the 
leadership of Max Jacobs is gradually making a place for 
itself in our musical world, gave its final concert of the 
season yesterday afternoon in A£olian Hall. The band 
played on the whole better than at any time in the near 
past. Its musicians are capable and Mr. Jacobs is evi- 
dently a leader of temperament and authority. 


WORLD (Pierre V. R. Key): 
Large Audience in Aeolian Hall is Enthusiastic Over Well 
Chosen Selections. 
Mr. Jacobs seems very much in earnest, and the work 
he and this orchestra are doing supplies an unquestioned 


able interpretation of parts of each composition the musi- 
cians and their leader merit praise. 

The Tschaikowsky composition was creditably done, and 
at its tempestuous finish enthusiasm prevailed among the 
auditors. 


TIMES (W. B. Chase): 

The Orchestral Society of New York closed its season 
at AZolian Hall yesterday afternoon with a program that 
gave a central place of honor to two Americans, the late 
Edward MacDowell, whose ‘‘Lancelot and Elaine,’’ writ- 
ten thirty years ago, and Professor Charles S. Skilton’s 
two Indian dances were well played by Max Jacobs’s men, 


EVENING WORLD (Sylvester Rawling): 
Max Jacobs and the Orchestral Society gave the last of 
its season’s subscription concerts at AZolian Hall yesterday 


afternoon. Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, Mac- 
Dowell’s symphonic poem, ‘Lancelot and Elaine,’’ Enesco’s 
First Roumanian Rhapsody and two Indian dances, by 
Charles Skilton, an American composer, were on the pro 
gram. Mr. Skilton’s compositions were played for the 


first time and they proved interesting. 


EVENING SUN (The Listener): 

It is the energy of youthfulness, and the earnestness 
of it that makes the work of such an orchestra as the 
Orchestral Society as interesting and worthy of even more 
interest, * * It remains to be said that the Orches- 
tral Society already plays with more virtue, and certainly 
with better reason for its continuing to play, than one or 
two orchestras of more established reputation. 


Address: Secretary, 9 West 68th St., New York City 





fiths, who was for a number of years 
conductor of a fine choral society of over 
a hundred voices, which gave regular 
concerts, including in their répertoire 
“Elijah,” “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
“Messiah,” etc., and at which artists of 
note sang. 

The Conservatory seems to have been 
the most active musical force in South 
Bend. It sent delegates to the Indiana 
State Music Teachers’ Convention at 
New Castle, and was instrumental in 
bringing the convention to South Bend 
two years ago, for what was acknowl- 
edged to be the most successful meeting 
to date. 

As president of the South Bend and 
Mishawaka Music Teacher’s Association 
Mr. Miranda has endeavored to further 
a congenial spirit among the musicians 
and so has opened the Conservatory for 
the presentation of their programs and 
for social meetings. Mr. Miranda is 
ably seconded in his work by his tal- 
ented wife. He is an excellent sample 
of the sincere and worthy musicians and 
music teachers who have been expending 
not only energy and time, but their per- 
sonal means, to further the cause of 
music in the Middle West, where things 
musical have been at a pretty low ebb 
for years. 





J. WARREN ERB’S SEASON 


Pittsburgh Conductor and Accompanist 
Wins Pronounced Success 


The season just closing has been more 
than usually successful to the young 
Pittsburgh conductor and accompanist, 
J. Warren Erb. Not only has the choral 
work under his direction been finely car- 
ried through to a successful finish, but 
there have been a number of dates filled 
by him with New York artists, which 
have demonstrated Mr. Erb’s prowess 
both as conductor and artists’ accom- 
panist. 

Three choral organizations have been 
conducted during the season under Mr. 
Erb’s direction, namely, the Washington 
(Pa.) Choral Society, the North Side 
Community Chorus of Pittsburgh and 
the Wilkinsburgh Community Chorus. 
The latter had a significant closing con- 
cert on Easter Monday and Tuesday, 
when the entire community celebrated 
the regaining of Jerusalem by Christians, 
at which time the chorus gave Gaul’s 
“Holy City” for the major part of the 
program. The Washington chorus 
shared its final program on April 11 with 
Reinald Werrenrath, who was the solo- 
ist and presented a capital program to 
a large audience. The North Side Com- 
munity Chorus also gave the “Holy City” 
as most appropriate to the spirit of - a 
times and was heard by an enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. Erb is now in New York 
for a week’s coaching with Frank La 
Forge and also to meet a number of the 
artists. During the first week of Sep- 
tember Mr. Erb will be guest accompan- 
ist at the National American Musical 
Convention at Lockport, N. Y. 





WINS OVATION IN SOUTH 





Marie Stapleton-Murray Soloist at Great 
Community Sing in Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 1.—A capac- 
ity crowd attended the great Community 
Sing at Birmingham, Ala., when Marie 
Stapleton-Murray, the soprano, was the 
star feature at the Bijou Auditorium, 
which was filled to capacity. An ovation, 
such as has probably never been given to 
any singer at the indoor concerts of Com- 
munity “Sings,” was accorded to Mrs. 
Stapleton-Murray. The crowd persisted 
in calling her to the stage, until she 
added two more numbers. Her first en- 
core, the “Marseillaise,” brought the au- 
dience to its feet, and the next encore, 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” was 
rendered with great spirit, the audience 
joining in the final chorus, “Glory Hal- 
lelujah.” 

Her numbers included the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” accompanied by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Members of Musical Protective Union 
Subscribe $50,000 to the Loan 


The Musical Mutual Protective Union 
is forming war savings societies in all 
the theaters and hotel orchestras that it 
controls. As 6300 of its members are in 
150 theater orchestras and in many cab- 
arets, hotels and restaurants, the cam- 
paign has been an extensive one. Mem- 
bers have taken $50,000 worth of the 
Third Liberty Loan bonds, the Rivoli Or- 
chestra alone being responsible for more 
than $11,000 in subscriptions. Both the 
war savings and the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns are in charge of John H. Bern- 
stein, manager of the discount bureau of 
the union. 
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“BLUE DEVILS” STIR CONCERT AUDIENCE 





Many Patriotic Touches in Event 
for American Musicians Affect- 
ed by the War ~ 


A rather extraordinary concert was 
given in AZolian Hall on Friday evening 


of last week for the benefit of American 
musicians affected by the war. The-mu- 
sical portion of the program was fur- 
nished by Alys Michot, the young French 
soprano, and Lester Donahue, pianist. 
But the audience enjoyed most especially 
the appearance on the platform toward 
the end of the program of the “Blue 
Devils,” who came at the psychological 
moment to inspire the purchase of Lib- 
erty bonds. There were patriotic 
speeches, the “Marseillaise’”’ and other 
features of the kind. One man, who 
bought a thousand-dollar bond, enjoyed 
the distinction of having the certificate 
solemnly jabbed by the bayonet of a 
Blue Devil who has 150 dead Germans 
to his credit. Some folks expected the 


Devils to sing, but the doughty warriors, 


having been through a hard day of 


sight-seeing and public adulation, merely 
looked like the chorus in “Faust” and 
kept their mouths shut. 

In consequence of these martial en- 
ticements the music of the eve- 
ning took second place. Miss Michot, 
who has had operatic experience in Paris, 
Montreal and elsewhere, sang bergerettes 
and arias from “Manon” and the “Bar- 
ber of Seville.” “She was suffering from 
a cold, which exempts her voice from 
criticism till some more auspicious time. 
But she did several Weckerlin num- 
bers with an ingenuous charm and 
French daintiness. Mr. Donahue, who 
has absented himself too long from the 
local platform, offered a Dohnanyi 
“Rhapsody,” some Chopin and Debussy 
numbers and Liszt’s “Sposalizio” and 
Eighth Rhapsody. The “Sposalizio” was 
particularly well played. The occasion 
marked Mr. Donahue’s final appearance 
here for some time. He joined the colors 
last Monday. AD aes of 





Composers Appear in Buckhout Concert 
for Benefit of Infirmary 


A concert was given on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 24, at the studio of 
Mme. Buckhout, New York, for the bene- 
fit of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Har- 
lem Eye and Ear Infirmary. Mme. Buck- 
hout scored in groups of Mary Helen 
Brown and Christiaan Kriens songs, ac- 
companied by the composers at the piano, 
and also sang songs by Branscombe, 
Vanderpool, Warford and Ward-Stephens 
with success. Mr. Kriens won favor in 
a group of his violin compositions, among 
them his new “Nuages,” accompanied at 
the piano by Eleanor Foster. Gordon 
Hampson, pianist, appeared in composi- 
tions by Godowsky, Mozart, | Liadoff, 
Leschetizky, Chopin and Schumann, 
which he played artistically. All the 
artists were obliged to add_ encores, 
which were demanded by the large audi- 
ence. 





Linnie Love and Lorna Lea Aid Liberty 
Loan Drive 


In their work for the Third Liberty 
Loan Linnie Love and Lorna Lea have 
sung in many parts of New York City. 
Among their offerings have been Zo 
Elliott’s “There’s a Long, Long Trail” 
and “Spring’s a Lovable Ladye.” On 
Tuesday evening, April 16, they sang 
in the Bush Terminal Building in West 
Forty-second Street, at a meeting of 





for the Liberty Loan on this occasion. 

Here they repeated “There’s a Long, 

Long Trail,” and sang Penn’s “Magic 

¢ Your Eyes” and Smith’s “Sorter Miss 
ou.” 


New York Community Chorus Again 
Gives “Messiah,” Led by Barnhart 


The New York Community Chorus, di- 
rected by Harry Barnhart, gave a per- 
formance of “The Messiah” in the south- 
ern quarter of the city on April 24, when 
they appeared in the Washington Irving 
High School. As usual the audience re- 
sponded to Mr. Barnhart’s baton with 
much heartiness, and the “sing”? which 
preceded the concert was a fine success. 
The soloists for the oratorio on this occa- 
sion were Gertrude Auld Thomas, so- 
prano, and Margaret Barrell, contralto, 
while S. Lewis Elmer was the organist. 
The senior orchestra of the musical set- 
tlement, conducted by Arthur Farwell, 
accompanied the singing and gave a 
number. 





Trio of Gifted Artists Delights Large’ 


Audience in Poughkeepsie 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 27.—The 
third number of the Subscription Course 
offered by the Dutchess County Asso- 
ciation of Musicians for the benefit of 
the Red Cross was given on Friday eve- 
ning, April 19, by Emma Roberts, con- 
tralto; John Powell, pianist, and Willem 
Willeke, ’cellist. This triple attraction 





Most Successful Violin 
Solos This Season 


Played by celebrated artists in their recita's and endorsed by 
LEOPOLD AUER and a host of other frominent playe:s 


and teachers 


“NUAGES” 


“Parfum De Printemps” 


Violin and Piano, also edition for Piano Solo 


Excellently suited for solo and teaching ow 


These pieces had the biggest sale this season of any novelties through their distinct and indi- 
vidual appealing melodious character and thoroughly violin'stic qualities. Sent on approval by 


CARL FISCHER—Cooper Square, New York 
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drew a large audience. Mr. Powell was 
perhaps the most popular of the artists. 
He played “Etudes Symphoniques” of 
Schumann and two Chopin numbers. 
Miss Roberts gave her familiar “Folk 
Songs of the Allies” with much wealth 
of tone and vivacity of interpretation. 
Branscombe’s “Dear Lad o’ Mine” made 
an especial appeal. Mr. Willeke assisted 
with a fine ’cello obbligato in the Tschai- 
kowsky “Ye Who Have Yearned Alone” 
and also gave two delightful groups. It 
is long since Poughkeepsie has had a 
chance to hear a gifted cellist. E. M. 


York (Pa.) School Children Sing Admir- 
ably at Spring Festival 


York, Pa., April 27.—One thousand 
children of the York city grade schools, 
under the direction of Prof. J. Dale 
Diehl, participated in the annual Spring 
Festival given last Thursday evening 
in the York High School auditorium. 
The proceeds of the festival will be given 
to the York County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross Society. More 











than 150 persons attended the festival 
and enjoyed the several numbers given 
by the groups of young singers. The 
program was largely patriotic and the 
manner in which the children sang gave 
evidence of thorough musical training. 
Tne High School Chorus, under Prof. 
A. A. Knoch, sang several numbers. 
W. A. Hz. 





Pianists Barn Praise in Musicale at 
Mehlin Hall 


Ida Sesselberg, Erminia Blumer and 
Werra Koehler, pianists and artist- 
pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann, were among 
the principals in the first of a series of 
invitation musicales by the Music Stu- 
dents’ League at Mehlin Hall, April 25. 
The program opened with Arensky’s 
duet, “Valse Romance,” in which Mrs. 
Koehler and Erminia Blumer revealed 
fine musicianship. Miss Sesselberg dis- 
closed admirable technique and tone in 
Schubert’s Impromptu, Schiitt’s “Ghosts”’ 
and MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem.” The 
artists earned hearty commendation. 
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SOPRANO 


FOLK SONG INTERPRETER 
Three Recent Remarkable Tributes 


Address Walter Floeckher, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE THREE ARTS 


AAVSIC DRAMA PAINTING 


WHILE it is sometimes difficult to Ke 
in two places at once, “critically 
speaking,” the reviewer -of - musicg] 
events can sometimes accomplish : this 
seeming impossibility if one concert:is 
very long and the other a sufliciently 
brief event. So before wending my wey, 
last. Tuesday evéning to the Lyric-I 
stopped 12 4t Arundell. Hall to 
.¥ Elizabeth Gutman sing. oe 
*  g& beautiful performance, truly. The 
originality and freshuess of the: carefully 
balanced program, the. dramatie fire and 
the fervent spirit of the artist, the. iv- 
creasing rouudness of a yoice that seems 
to gain in warmth and volume-with.each 
successive appearance that this singer 
| makes, and the skill and authority with 
which she phrases the various songs that 
she interprets, are’ all features of dn 
| Unusual performance that ié as interest- 
ing as anything that one hears nowadays 
in recitz!] work. An artist ef very deb- 
nitely projected, but at the same time 
most tastefully controlicd aa has a 
t 

















appreciations, Miss Gutmag has a: 
A\ cial gift for expressing in the color 
she gives her tones the inherent signifi- 
cance of tbe particular song she hap- 
pens to be interpreting at the mome 
1, On this occusion sbé ‘was entire en fap- 
pre witb her audience and I have never 
eard her sing better. Selecting her -pro- 
gtam from a wealth of unubsal- musicg— 
m she specializes in strange Ruseian aed 
& § {' Oriental songs. and fascinating folk- 
& $| music which she gives witb a remarkable 
elan, music that is strangely sombre for 
the most part, but occasionally délig 
fully merry and lilting, and also im the 
more unaccustomed’ examples of :-Fren¢h 
"} and English songs. hersartistry, whieh 
fis constaptly gaining in authority, was 
at this recital peculfarly-’- ng. 
‘There was such a fine intellectuality 
about it all, tempering its dramatic 
values, : 
The music room was crowded to ovér 
flowing and one felt instinctively that-a 
| new and very vital note was being intro 
‘, duced into the musical life of Baltimore 
at this first public recital that Miss Gat- 
man has given here, a note not onty vf 
distfhetion and charm—the: singer ‘was 
doing, something particularly .;worth 
: ; while exceptionally well—but aleo a 
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of .real artistie achievement ¥. For Bal- 
;| timore is tardy to appreciate her oWn 


this singer’ ccesses 
yer gained rather far ated + nie 
- | aatrepet tan centers. 16% | 
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Miss Deak possesses a voice of wonderful range, sweetness 
of tone and her selections were particularly well chosen, and 
added to this her charming personality.”——Columbus Repub- 


lican-Indiana. 


‘“‘Miss Doak uses a remarkably beautiful soprano with great 


skill.”"—Chicago Daily News. 
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| Emma Roberts 





Wins New Success 
As An Interpreter of Bach 
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Emma Roberts in Two Cities. On the Left with Governor and Mrs. A. O. Stanley 
of Kentucky (Miss Roberts Standing at the Left) and on the Right with Adelaide 
Fischer (Miss Fischer at the Right) Taken in Chicago at the Time of the Apollo 


Club’s Recent Concert 


LL students of musical literature or 

music as literature have agreed 
that Bach needs a peculiar interpreta- 
tion to be fully appreciated. This, of 
course, is true of all good music, but 
the peculiar traits of Bach’s composi- 
tions are evidenced only when one is 
intellectual enough to bring out the de- 
cided rhythm and shading which makes 
the fascination of the works of this great 
composer. When Emma Roberts sang 
Bach so successfully at the Litchfield 
County Festival, Norfolk, Conn., last 
June, she had already been engaged to 


sing with the Damrosch Orchestra in 
New York, and the work she was to do 
had been outlined, but Mr. Damrosch 
being present at the Norfolk festival 
came to Miss Roberts after the perform- 
ance and expressed such delight with 
her singing of Bach that he requested 
that she change her work intended for 
his concert and sing Bach. This she did 
with her usual success. 

Following this, Dr. Wolle of Bethle- 

hem, Pa., endeavored to engage Miss 
Roberts to take the entire Bach réle in 
the festival this month, but owing to 
other engagements Miss Roberts was 
obliged to decline the entire program 
and accept only the afternoon and eve- 
ning of May 24, when she will sing the 
four following Bach soli: My Spirit is 
in Heaviness; God’s Time is Best; Ode 
to Mourning; Magnificat. 
_ Miss Roberts has all the mezzo parts 
in Franck’s “Beatitudes” to be sung by 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Festival on 
May 14, and is engaged for the Worces- 
ter, Mass., Festival for October, where 
she has the contralto parts. In addition 
to that she will sing Henry Hadley’s 
“Ode to Music” at the Artists’ Afternoon 
for all-American artists. 

Miss Roberts has also been singing at 
the different camps and for Red Cross 
benefits. Recently she was telegraphed for 


by the Governor of Kentucky, her native 
state, to aid in the Red Cross work at the 
state capital. Miss Roberts gave one of 
the most enthusiastic concerts that had 
ever been given in the Blue Grass coun- 
try. Her audience assembled from miles 
around and her rendition of patriotic 
airs produced cheers of wild applause. 

Miss Roberts has just returned to New 
York from a successful concert tour to 
Chicago, where she appeared with the 
Apollo Club; Terre Haute, Ind., and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





BURNHAM BACK FROM TOUR 





American Pianist’s Southern Engage- 
ments Mainly at Festivals 


Thuel Burnham, the American pianist, 
has just returned from a concert tour of 
the South, where the majority of his ap- 
pearances were at festivals. Among them 
were many reappearances in places where 
he had notable successes last year. 

He had several joint appearances with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, scor- 
ing with the Altschuler forces in the 
Grieg Concerto. Mr. Burnham was so 
heavily booked that he played twice in 
one day at some of the festivals, giving 
a recital in the afternoon and appearing 
with the Russian Symphony in the eve- 
ning. He will remain in New York the 
balance of the spring and summer, de- 
voting himself to teaching. 


Julia Claussen Is Admired Soloist in 
Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., May 1.—Julia Claus- 
sen was the soloist at the season’s final 
concert in the series given under the 
auspices of the Musicians’ Club. In a 
program of unusual length, Mme. Claus- 
sen showed fine poise and tonal beauty. 
Particularly in Secchi’s “Lungi” and 
Franck’s “La Procession” did she show 
her powerful voice. 
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MISS CHEATHAM’S RECITALS 





Popular Artist to Be Star at Great 
Festival in the South 


Kitty Cheatham’s season is an unend- 
ing one, as this tireless worker will give 
recitals at several of the large summer 
schools for teachers, and is also the star 
of the festival week of the Chatauqua of 
the South, at Macon, Ga., giving the 
concluding recital at the auditorium there 
on May 11, and returning to New York 
again in time for a morning recital at 
Greenwich House on Saturday, May 18, 
for the benefit of that great community 
center. As Kitty Cheatham was the pio- 
neer artist to include community singing 
in her individual programs, this feature 
is always an important one at her recit- 
als, and she leads not only the children, 
but “children of a larger growth,” in the 
songs that fit their peculiar needs, and 
always teaches them something new. One 
of New York’s best known critics recently 
wrote this spontaneous tribute to “this 
lover and teacher of the world’s child- 
hood”: To Kitty Cheatham, the singing 
friend of little folk, sister of all who have 
chanted folk songs from the childhood of 
mankind, and a Montessori mother who 
understands our own children better than 
their fathers and mothers sometimes. 





Paulist Choristers in Houston 


Houston, Tex., April 30.—The Paul- 
ist Choristers of Chicago gave an inter- 
esting program before a large audience 


recently under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus. The choir of 
eighty-seven singers was_ excellently 


drilled. The soloists were Clay Hart, 
tenor; Frank Dunford, basso-cantante, 
and the soprani Masters Hallet Dolan 
and William Hallissey. W. Hz 


MAUD POWELL STIRS OMAHA 





American Violinist Gives 


Notable Recital 


OMAHA, NeEs., April 27.—A_ splendid 
finale developed in the musical season in 
the almost unheralded appearance of 
Maud Powell, Thursday evening, at the 
Boyd Theater. A large audience turned 
out to hear this favorite of the concert 
stage, and the evening proved one of de- 
light. The Sibelius Concerto in D Minor 
and the Cesar Franck Sonata were sup- 
plemented by two groups of lighter com- 
positions ending with Mme. Powell’s own 
setting of “Four Old Tunes.” Mme. Pow- 
ell was most generous in the matter of 
encores, one of the most charming be- 
ing the “Maiden’s Wish” Waltz. Both 
as associate with Mme. Powell in the so- 
nata, and as accompanist, Arthur Loesser 
proved himself worthy, while his solo 
group was characterized by scintillating 
technique. 

Luella Allen entertained at a luncheon 
the two artists, and in the evening both 
played for the soldiers of the balloon 
school at Fort Omaha. 

E. S. W. 
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COOPER 


The distinguished Young American pianist. 


WILL TEACH A SUMMER CLASS AT COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., ON LAKE OTSEGO. 
Address all inquiries—Secretary to Charles Cooper, 200 West 55th St., New York City. 

















OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS Mr. Saenger will teach in Chicago at the Chicago 


GNE OF THE GREATEST AUTHORITIES 
AND ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
VOICE TEACHERS OF THE PRESENT DAY,”’ 


Musical College, June 24th to July 28th 
(Five Weeks) 


Address: L. LILLY, Sec’y., 6 East 81st St., New York 
TEL. 687 LENOX 
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COMPOSERS BUSY ON GIRL SCOUTS’ SONG 





Manuscripts Arriving Regularly— 
Published Works Are Not 
Debarred 


Manuscripts are beginning to arrive 
regularly at the office of the Musical 
Alliance, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
in response to its plea for providing the 
Girl Scouts with a marching song, and 
the prospects are for a substantial sup- 
ply from which the judges may make 
their selection. The three best songs will 
will be selected by the joint committee 


of distinguished women composers and 
Girl Scout representatives, Saturday 
noon, June 1, being the last hour when 
manuscripts will be received. 

Two or three times the question has 
been asked of the secretary of the Musi- 
cal Alliance: “Are published composi- 
tions barred?” To this the answer has 
been made that while publication will not 
wholly disqualify a song, preference will 
be given to those compositions which are 
written expressly for the Girl Scouts. 
Should the judges reach the conclusion 
that a published song among those re- 
viewed for selection is superior to the 
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ABSENCE 
By Horace Johnson. 
High Voice G. Medium Voice F. 
Low Voice Eb. 
Price 20 cents postpaid. 
AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 
By Alex Hennemann 
High Voice Db. Low Voice Bb. 
Price 20 cents postpaid. 
LOVE’S MYSTERY 
By Pearl G. Curran. 
High Voice F. Low Voice Db. 
Price 20 cents postpaid. 


resent 


Miss Curtis’ voice was remarkably sweet and clear and her 
program and her delightful rendition of the numbers enthused 
the largest audience seen at the club this season. She responded 
most graciously to the bursts of applause that followed each 
group of songs and her audience fully appreciated her splendid 
soprano voice.—‘‘The Virginian,’’ Richmond, Va. April 23, 1918 


In the grouping of mixed songs beginning with an Italian 
“Bocca Dolorosa,” by Sibella, the singer not only proved her 
perfect breath control] and remarkably clear enunciation, but 
also her appreciation of sentiment, the Tuscan folksong, “La 
Colomba,” in the same group being received so enthusiastically 
that the artist was compelled to repeat it. ‘ 

That the qualities of Miss Curtis’ technique and art are un- 
usual was shown in her rendition of a singularly difficult com- 
position by Kernochan listed as “The Smuggler’s Song,” in which 
a variety of intricate passages existed, but which were done in 


One of the most enjoyable features about the appearance of 
Miss Curtis is her extreme simplicity and gracious personality.— 
‘Evening Journal,’’ Richmond, Va. April 23, 1918. 


Miss Curtis, a statuesque brunette, with imposing stage pres- 
ence, disclosed a voice of lyric soprano type, with ample range, 
effective in all its registers and characterized by brilliancy, power 


Its greatest beauty, in my opinion, lay in its lighter quality, 
particularly in such songs as “Le Miroir” of Ferrari, and the 
“La Colomba,” a Tuscan folksong, and likewise in the “But 
Lately in Dance” of Arensky, in which numbers her delightful 
jj mezzo voice quality was especially efféctive.-“‘Richmond Times- 
Dispatch,’’ Richmond, Va. April 23, 1918. 


wins a brilliant success with the 
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For terms, address 
FRED. O. RENARD 
216 West Seventieth St., New York 
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SUCCESSFUL ENCORE SONGS | 


BEING SUNG BY PROMINENT SINGERS 


MY LOVELY NANCY. 
By Max Herzberg. 
High Voice G. Low Voice F. 


Price 25 cents postpaid. 


THREE BALLADETTES. 
By Bainbridge Crist. 
What a little thing, 
Do you think it was wrong? 
Nothin’ to do. 
Published for High or Low Voice. 
Price 38 cents postpaid. 
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Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Catalogue Free. f 
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other compositions in every respect, such 
published song will unquestionably be 
awarded first choice. Since, however, in 
addition to the inspiring nature of the 
words and music, suitability for usage 
by the organization is a prime requisite, 
the chance of a published number is 
under handicap at the outset. 

In stating qualifications desired on the 
part of songs, considerable leeway has 
purposely been given, it being suggested 
merely that, aside from inspirational 
merit and appropriateness, simplicity 
and originality be borne in mind by the 
writers. The first invitation for com- 
posers to supply the long-felt need of 
the Girl Scouts was given in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, March 30. Since then a single 
change has been announced in the sub- 
stitution of the name of Mrs. Arthur 
Osgood Choate of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
for Mrs. John Henry Hammond as one 
of the judges. The others representing 
the Girl Scouts will be Ada M. Gates of 
Buffalo and Ellen Mary Cassatt of 
Philadelphia. The women composers 
who will act as judges in conjunction 
with the foregoing are Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Gena Branscombe, Fay Foster, 
Harriet Ware and Margaret Ruthven 
Lang. 

In helping the spirit of so valuable 
an organization as the Girl Scouts by 
providing a fine marching song, genuine 
patriotic service is involved and it is 
accordingly asked that composers do not 
wait until the eleventh hour before com- 
mencing to write. 





Barrére Attractions Exclusively Under 
Catharine A. Bamman’s Management 


To offset a report which has been cir- 
culated affecting the booking of the 
Little Symphony and the Barrére En- 
semble, founded and conducted by George 
Barrére, and the Trio de Lutéce, of 
which he is a member, Catharine A. 
Bamman announces that these organiza- 
tions and the principals thereof are 
under her exclusive direction and con- 
trol and that any report to the contrary 
on the part of any manager or booking 
agent is malicious and false. As here- 
tofore, the entire administration of 
these organizations will be through the 
office of Miss Bamman. 





Wells Encored at Final Concert of 
Orange (N. J.) Musical Art Society 


ORANGE, N. J., May 4.—The Orange 
Musical Art Society gave its final con- 
cert of the twenty-second season in East 
Orange High School, under the baton of 
Arthur D. Woodruff. The program in- 
cluded William Lester’s cantata, “The 
Lay of the Bell,” Burleigh’s “Deep 
River,” Gena Branscombe’s “Roses in 
Madrid” and pieces by Tschaikowsky, 
Karganoff and Liszt. The soloist was 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, whose pro- 
gram ranged from Pergolesi to Oley 
Speaks. The singer was encored many 
times. Fr. G, 








MARIE 


TORRENCE 


American 
Soprano 





is available for 
recitals and fes- 
tivals during 
this Spring and 
Summer. 


Books for the season 
1918-1919 now open. 
For terms apply to CONCERT DIREC- 
TION, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

















CORA REMINGTON 


—Soprano— 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Specialist in Voice placing 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House 
40th & Broadway 


Telephone: Bryant 1274 

















JOHN 


POWELL 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Hears him for the first time 


The Houston Chronicle, April 
5th, 1918, writes: ‘‘Mr. Powell 
reached perhaps the climax of 
pianism.’’ The review follows: 


“John Powell, the pianist, proved 
himself one of distinctive musical 
endowments, together with an in- 
teresting personality. He is some- 
thing more than a pianist—he is a 
poet as well. His playing combines 
the intellectual qualities of the well- 
schooled musician with the imagin- 
ative quality of the poet. It has in 
it the personal note which makes it 
individual, but does not obscure 
the thought of the composers whom 
he interprets. He gave a masterly 
performance of the Etude Sym- 
phonique by Schumann. The dis- 
tinct thought of this great work 
with its elusive and fleeting beauty 
was so dexterously woven together 
in each succeeding variation that it 
resolved itself into a homogeneous 
whole, satisfying to the ear and in- 
telligible to the audience. 

In the Chopin group, the refine- 
ment of art, the poetic quality of 
his conception was most notable. 
In the F Major nocturne the melo- 
dy lifted itself from out the envi- 
roning harmonies with a clearness 
and distinctness unusual in piano 
playing. The use of the pedal in 
achieving this effect was the work 
of a wizard. The Impromptu was 
beautifully played, especially that 
passage making up the middle sec- 
tion. Even de Pachmann never 
delivered this wonderful melody 
with a finer feeling for its beauty, 
or colored it more perfectly with 
the veiled but translucent over- 
tones of the soft pedal. In the C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo, Mr. Powell 
reached perhaps the climax of 
pianism. This was a masterpiece 
not only in its conception, but in 
the consummate ease of its deliv 
ery, the freedom from technical re- 
straint. 

In the group of his own composi- 
tions he showed originality and the 
power to make old and well worn 
themes glow with new life. To 
make a classic out of the Arkansaw 
Traveler is the work of genius and 
the Pioneer Dance, whi-h is a fan- 
tasie upon this old tune, was one 
of the most popular numbers of his 
program. His own composition, 
the Banjo Picker, given as a last 
encore, was also an interesting and 
individual work. 

lew pianists who have visited 
here have been accorded so enthu- 
siastic a reception or listened to 
with such attention and _ interest. 
He was recalled time after time, 
but was considerate enough to re- 
spond with only two additional 
numbers. I am sure we will re- 
member the great performance of 
the Chopin Polonaise as one of 
these and that all who heard Mr. 
Powell hope he may come again. 


Exclusive Management 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall New York City 
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Vast “People’s Liberty Chorus” in Stirring “Sing” for Loan 











Great Concourse in Front of 
New York Public Library 
Joins Enthusiastically in Well- 
Loved Songs —Camilieri 
Leads Police Glee Club and 
People’s Chorus—‘*Anzacs’’ 
and ‘‘Blue Devils’ Add Touch 
of Military Color to Event— 
Mme. de Cisneros as Soloist 


HE presence of determined, bronzed 

“Anzacs” and of the ever-happy 
“Blue Devils” created intense patriotism 
among the huge crowd gathered in front 
of the New York Public Library on 
Thursday, May 2, for a memorable com- 
munity “sing.” Fifth Avenue from For- 


tieth to Forty-second Street was com- 
pletely filled with a surging sea of hu- 
manity, which applauded each song with 
gusto and joined in the singing of the 
old songs with the enthusiasm and com- 
radeship of which the American people 
have shown themselves capable in the 
Liberty Loan drive. 

The little groups of the Australian 
soldiers, tanned from their campaigns 
against the Turks, joined in the demon- 
stration of the New Yorkers. And agair 
and again during the afternoon the crowd 
divided to make way for the tant-o-shan- 
ter’d French soldiers, who waved and 
sang in response to the cries of the 
crowd as they passed in automobiles. 

On the main steps of the library stood 
the Peoples’ Liberty Chorus, 5000 strong. 
The Police Department Glee Club, blue- 
uniformed, also stood in line waiting to 
strike up the songs, and the bands of 


the Salvation Army and the Navy sup- « 


plied the music. Beginning with “Old 
Kentucky Home” and the _ Soldiers’ 
Chorus from “Faust,” the two choruses, 
assisted by the crowd, went through all 
the familiar airs. L. Camilieri, the con- 
ductor of the Police Glee Club, standing 








Photo by Bain News Service 


L. Camilieri Conducting the “People’s Liberty Chorus and Police Glee Club” in Great Patriotic “Sing” on Steps of the 


on a platform, led not only his men 
through the airs but ordered the crowd 
to sing. And the crowd sang, just as if 
he had been a policeman on traffic duty 
and had put up his hand to let the traffic 
start. 

The soloist for the day was Mme. 
Eleonora de Cisneros, who sang the na- 
tional anthems. 

Although accustomed since the begin- 
ning of the Liberty Loan drive to hear 
the national anthem here daily, the crowd 
was in the very mood for enthusiastic 
response and applauded again and again, 
thrilled by the singing. The program of 


New York Public Library 


the afternoon included all the songs 
which the war has made familiar. The 
chorus and the audience, which cannot 
be forgotten, sang “America,” “Liberty 
Anthem,” “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” “The 


Ship of State,” “Freedom’s Battle Song,” 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “The 
Lost Chord,” “Old Black Joe,” “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” and “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail,” which has become so popu- 
lar a war song. 





Claude Warford to Conduct a Summer 
Course 


As for the past three seasons Claude 
Warford will have a summer course, con- 
tinuing teaching until August 1, when 
he will take a vacation until the middle 
of September. In looking over programs 





in his scrapbook which have been re- 
ceived this season Mr. Warford discov- 
ered that his songs have been featured 
no less than 153 times. Especially suc- 
cessful have been the “Dream-Song,” 
“Pieta” and “Earth Is Enough,” which 
are being programed by many leading 
singers. 
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AMY EMERSON NEILL 


Violinist 


JOINT PROGRAMS 








AMY EMERSON NEILL 
EDOUARD DUFRESNE 
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VERA POPPE 





PERMELIA GALE” 





ELSA HARTHAN-ARENDT 


Soprano 











CHAS. LAGOURGUE 


Clarinetist 
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VERA POPPE 
Cellist 


JOINT PROGRAMS 





ELSA HARTHAN ARENDT 
CHARLES LAGOURGUE 
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WARREN PROCTOR 


Tenor 





STURKOW - RYDER 
WARREN PROCTOR 














PERMELIA GALE 
Contralto 


EDOUARD DUFRESNE 


Baritone 





STURKOW-RYDER 


Pianist 
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duo of the first act of “Bohéme,” as Don 
José in “Carmen” and as Pinkerton in 
the “Butterfly” scene. Beulah Beach 
portrayed Micaela in excellent style and 
Frances Parker was a commendable 
Cho-Cho-San. Aurelia Wares, handsome 
and talented, gave pleasure with her 
“Vissi d’arte” aria from “Tosca.” Elea- 
nor Stapleton Wetherill, one of the new- 
comers in the classes, sang “The Moon 
and I,” from “The Mikado,” and earned 
her share of applause. 

The trio from the first act of “Trova- 
tore” and the prison scene presented 
Gladys Axman as Lenora, Giuseppe 
Agostini of the Aborn Opera Company 
as Manrico, Riccardo Bonelli, a member 
of the same company, a former Aborn 
pupil, as the Count, and Devora Nadwor- 
ney as Azucina. The performance of the 
two scenes went with a _ professional 
snap, of course. 


ABORN CLASSES IN 
SCENES FROM THE OPERAS 


New York Institution Presents Pupils 
and Professional Aides in 
Fine Concert 


When an institution has attained the 
rank held by the Aborn Classes for Oper- 
atic Training a public performance of its 
votaries is bound to be of arresting in- 
terest. This school has inducted a score 
of graduates into the Metropolitan, many 
more into companies of lesser rank, and 
therefore it is natural that each public 
demonstration ‘should attract a large 
gathering of discriminating auditors. 
The fourth performance of the classes, 
given in Milton Aborn’s unique minia- 
ture theater on West Thirty-eighth 
Street, on the evening of April 30, was 
no exception, and proved the mettle of 
the promising students. 

It is obviously impossible to give 1uore 
than passing mention to each of the per- 
formers. For example, John Campbell, 
tenor, displayed more than average abil- 
ity in his three réles—as Rodolfo in the 








José Mardones, basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, sang two rdéles 
in one evening, namely, Ramfis and the 
King, in the performance of “Aida” 
given at the Springfield (Mass.) Music 
Festival. 
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Occupies a Unique Position in the Affections of 
the American Public. His Following Comprises 
the Real Music Lovers—Teachers, Students and 
Connoisseurs generally, in short, those by whom 
piano playing is truly understood and appreciated. 


* 


MR. BAUER GIVES MORE NEW YORK 
RECITALS THAN ANY OTHER PIANIST, 
AND INVARIABLY TO CROWDED 
HOUSES. EVERY SEASON HE iS EN- 
GAGED BY EVERY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA OF IMPORTANCE. HE WILL 
BE AVAILABLE ALL NEXT SEASON. 
TOUR NOW BOOKING. | 


Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mason and Hamlin Piano Used. 





NOVAES’S CHOPIN PROGRAM 
ATTRACTS EAGER THRONG 


Signally Endowed Brazilian Pianist 
Opens Up New Vistas in Music 
of the Polish Master 


One must be something of a genius to 
fill a concert hall this time of the year. 


Guiomar Novaes, who gave her deferred 
Chopin recital last Saturday afternoon, 
when the air was balmy and the Liberty 
Loan finale made an exhilarating invita- 
tion to sally forth on the highways and 
byways, not only filled Afolian Hall, but 
overfilled it. Eager listeners sat on the 
stage in goodly numbers and the Bra- 
zilian pianist was greeted with no end of 
heartiness. Her program included the 
F Minor Fantasie, two Ballades, the B 
Flat Minor Sonata, the A Flat Polonaise, 
a nocturne and some mazurkas. 

Miss Novaes, it has often been ob- 
served before, is one of those rare art- 
ists who without Polish blood in their 
veins, possess a rare intuition of the 
Chopinesque spirit. Her interpretations 
are, nevertheless, highly original. Their 
originality is consistent and always mu- 
sical. She struck the heroic, if not the 
epical note a number of times in the 
course of this program, notably in the 
Fantasie, which had splendid breadth 
and impetus, and the sonata. Of this 
last the working out section of the first 
movement was memorably fine and dra- 
matically vibrant. Miss Novaes avoided 
sentimental mooning in the lyrical part 
of the scherzo and the middle seccion of 
the funeral march. Few pianists under- 
stand as well as this one the uncanny 
force of suggestion that can be given 
that almost macabre piece of impression- 





ism, the finale, by variety of accentu- 
ation. Miss Novaes furnished last week 
glimpses of strange secrets hitherto un- 
susrected by many to whom the sonata 


is presurrably most familiar. 
| Ae Z 





SINGERS’ CLUB IN CONCERT 





May Prina and Tuckerman Score as 
Soloists with Stebbins Forces 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Flour Club the Singers’ Club of New 
York gave a concert at Aolian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, April 30. The club 
sang well under G. Waring Stebbins’s 
baton compositions by Sullivan, Bur- 
leigh, Hadley, Woodman, Mucchison, 
Hammond, Protheroe, Avery, Sibelius, 
Van de Water and Horsman. May 
Prina, soprano, scored in the waltz song 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” and songs by 
Stebbins and Henschel, and was heartily 
applauded. 

Earle Tuckerman, baritone, had a fine 
reception after his singing of songs by 
Turner-Maley, Reddick and Sanderson’s 
“Captain Mac,” the last named song 
being greeted with shouts of approval. 
Mr, Tuckerman also sang the solo finely 
in Stanley R. Avery’s “Song of the 
Timber Trail.” Incidental solos were 
also sung by Robert Bartlett Wheeler, 
tenor, and Charles W. Wheeler, bass. 
A. Campbell-Weston was again the club’s 
valuable accompanist, both at the piano 
and organ. 





Mary Jordan, contralto, has added 
further to her prestige by successful con- 
certs at Toledo, Bridgeport and New 
London. Miss Jordan will continue her 
concert work next season under the man- 
agement of Loudon Charlton. 




















Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 
Celeste Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always 
a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 
and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to 
teachers and students, giving to the latter just what most 
teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.’’—Henry 
T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It It Won. 


4 Victor Red Seal Records 





enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, 
Calve, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Hames, Farrar, Gadski, Galli- 
Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, Mc- 
Cormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom 
make records exclusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor retailer in any city in the world will gladly play these famous 
records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 

Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 
world’s greatest artists. - 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Wholesalers 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi- 
cally coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufac- 
ture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 

Victor reproduction. 
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For the Bride 
TO the new home of 
beauty and refinement 
the Knabe adds the per- 
fecting touch. 
“The Piano for a Lifetime.” 
Mignonette Grand, $800 


Length only five feet two inches. 
Convenient terms arranged. Pianos Taken in 
Exchange. 


Warerooms - Fifth Ave at 59% St. 
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Washington Rubinstein Club Gives 


Spring Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—George 
O’Connell, tenor of Chicago, was assist- 
ing soloist at the spring concert of the 
Rubinstein Club. He gave a dramatic 
interpretation of an aria from “I Pag- 
liacci,” and pleased his audience by his 
effective singing of several Negro spirit- 
uals and Irish songs. Under the baton of 
Mrs. A. M. Blair, the Rubinstein Club 
offered several songs of spring, a group 
of Negro spirituals, and “The Four 
Wings,” by Stanley Smith. Jan Garber, 
assisting violinist, was heard in “Ave 





Maria,” Schubert, and “Liebesfreud,” 
Kreisler. Ww. &. 
The Metropolitan Opera House on 


Tuesday recorded the sale of $55,600 
worth of Liberty Bonds. 
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SICK TROOPS IN TACOMA 
ENJOY MILITARY CONCERTS 





Men in Base Hospitals Yearn for More 
Music—364th Band Wins Award 
for Best Playing 


CAMP LEWIS, TACOMA, WASH., April 
24.—Two band concerts every week are 
being enjoyed by the men in the base hos- 
pital, the various regimental bands play- 
ing in the different sections of the hos- 
pital units. Plans are under way to 
work out high-class programs. Music is 
the chief call from the soldiers in the 
hospital. 

The soldiers in Y. M. C. A. building 
No. 3 last Monday evening showed J. C. 
Goodrich of Spokane, Wash., the new 
singing director for the camp, under the 
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Recent Compositions 


HENRY HADLEY 


The Distinguished Composer-Conductor 





i) 
(2 
8 Op. 70. Dramatic Aria, “Halcyone” for Soprano and 
OS EEE ere a Manuscript 
Op. 66. Tone Poem for Orchestra, “Lucifer,”........... Manuscript 
Op. 67. Suite for Orchestra, “Atonement of Pan”....... G. Schirmer iS 
je 
Op. 68. Songs [el 
5) “When I Go Away from You”............ Manuscript 
a a > 8 Harold Flammer 
Op. 69. Cantata for Women’s Voices and Orchestra, 
ws) B00) A nd ln G. Schirmer 
Op. 71. Anthems 
of £8 tar aaran Oliver Ditson 
“Blessed Are the Undefiled”............ G. Schirmer 
2) 
( “A California Trouba- ) 
dour,’ 
“Nectar,” 
Op. 72. Five Songs < “Love Song,” G. Schirmer 
“Doushka,” 
“My Love the Lily 
Used to Wear,” 
Op. 73. Comic Opera, “The Pearl Girl’.................Manuscript 
Op. 74. Sacred Song, “If Ye Abide in Me”.............. Manuscript 
Op. 75. Ode, “Music” (for Soli, Chorus and Orches- : 
tra), Worcester Peetivel, 8017... .. 2c cccccceses G. Schirmer 
Op. 76. Cantata for Women’s Voices and Orchestra, 
TW ENS oo coveted cccthe ccost acess G. Schirmer 
Op. 77. Little Orchestra Suite, “Silhouettes” (five ; 
I og Song Fo a4 os 5.5 bu Od Oa Cee ok Rkaw ses Manuscript 
Op. 78. Three Part Songs for Mixed Voices (Shake- 
ey SEE Tas 6s bea ecs ede ee ease ve tees G. Schirmer 
Op. 79. Opera (in one act), “Bianca” (Hinshaw Prize, 
sa Ce Rl a elves peut kee sews ie as ....Manuscript 
Op. 80. Opera (in three acts), “Azora” (produced ; 
Chicago 1937, New York, 1038) ........sccccceses G. Schirmer 
Op. 81. “The Whip-poor-will” (for Soprano and Or- 
chestra—Waltz Song).....................Harold Flammer 
Op. 65. Operetta, “Fire Prince”......................Oliver Ditson 
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supervision of the Y. M. C. A., that mu- 
sic was one of their hobbies. 

The 364th military band received the 
blue ribbon awarded to the band playing 
the best concert music. The contest was 
one of the first of its kind held at Camp 
Lewis and was participated in by all the 
bands of the Ninety-first Division. 

A program of vocal and instrumental 
music given by a group from the Seattle 
Ladies’ Musical Club at “Y” No. 2, Tues- 
day evening, April 16, created enthusi- 
asm. 

Singing quartets in every regiment in 
Camp Lewis, accompanied by a string 
quartet, have as a main purpose of their 
organizations weekly musical programs 
for their comrades in the base hospital; 
also with this work in view, a ten-piece 
orchestra has been organized by William 
Emory of the depot brigade. 

A. 3. 


SHATTUCK IN MADISON, WIS. 





Pianist Acclaimed in Local Début—Hear 
University Symphony Forces 


MADISON, WIs., April 23.—Arthur 
Shattuck made his local début, under the 
management of Irving Schwerke, on 
Monday evening before a large audience 
at Christ Presbyterian Church. A\l- 
though handicapped by the non-arrival 
of his own piano, he played magnifi- 
cently. His opening number was the 
Bach-Liszt G Minor Fantasia and Fugue, 
which was followed by a group of four 
numbers by Chopin and Henselt. His 
brilliant performance of a Thalberg 
Suite was enthusiastically applauded, as 
was a Berlioz number. The concluding 
offering, a Liszt Etude and the Busoni 
arrangement of the favorite Liszt Pol- 
onaise, were perhaps the numbers most 
enjoyed. 

After the concert a reception was held 
in Mr, Shattuck’s honor at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldemar von Geltch. 

The University Symphony Orchestra 
played a splendid program on Wednes- 
day, April 17. Haydn’s D Major Sym- 
phony was well given. Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso for two pianos and strings and 
the Bach D Minor Concerto for two vio- 
lins and strings, with Max Peterson and 
Helen Churchill in the solo parts, were 
excellently played. The concluding num- 
ber was Schubert’s Overture to “Rosa- 
munde.” 





New Songs Heard at First Concert of 
Moline Women’s Chorus 


MOLINE, ILL., April 24.—The Women’s 
Chorus of the Helping Hand Club gave 
a successful initial concert recently in 
the Moline High School Auditorium, 
with Alfred Bergen, baritone and com- 
poser, as soloist. The chorus was under 
the direction of Mary Lindsay Oliver. 
Manuscript songs by Mrs. Oliver and 
Mr. Bergen were well received. 

M. L. O. 





MERIDEN, CONN.—A recital was given 
on May 1, by the pupils of J. Henry Hut- 
zel, violinist, and E. Rhey Garrison, pi- 
anist, at the Hutzel studio. 





DOUGLAS POWELL, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND 
SOLOIST, IS WEDDED 
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Douglas Powell, New York Vocal In- 
structor, and His Bride, Who Were 
Married Last Week 


At the home of his bride’s sister in 
West Seventy-seventh Street, New York, 
Douglas Powell, the New York vocal 
teacher, was married to Nettie Schif- 
fer on Tuesday, April 30. The wed- 
ding was private, only immediate rela- 
tives and a few close friends being 
present. Judge Nathan Ottinger per- 
formed the ceremony, Edwin H. Schiffer, 
the bride’s brother, giving her in mar- 
riage, and William S. Brady, the New 
York vocal instructor, being the best 
man. 

Mr. Powell has been teaching in New 
York for the last four years, having 
come here in 1914. During the six years 
before that he was prominent as a mem- 
ber of the vocal faculty of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music. In England he 
is highly regarded as a public singer and 
has also appeared in America in the 
Middle West. The Powells left New 
York shortly after the wedding for their 
honeymoon, which will take them to the 
Cincinnati May Festival, at which festi- 
val Mr. Powell was one of the soloists 
in 1914, 


CHARLESTOWN, W. Va.—Don. W. Jones 
lately gave a violin recital at the West 
Virginia Collegiate Institute. 
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« % Rliegelman « 





AN ARTIST OF DISTINCT PERSONALITY 





One of many from the Press: 


MISS MABEL RIEGELMAN DELIGHTS. 
Miss Riegelman possesses a sweet soprano 
voice as clear as a silver bell, and with a 
mellowness that captivates from the moment 
the first notes are heard. She sang her way 
into the hearts of her hearers who will long 


for her return. 





SOLOIST MUSIC FESTIVAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON, JUNE 6th AND 7th 





Write for Terms and Dates 





ADDRESS: CARE MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5TH AVE., 


x % Riegelman x x 
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Unusual Gifts Displayed by 
Soprano, an Exponent of Mil- 
ler Art-Science 


Recital, AZo- 
Accom- 
The Pro- 


Irene Williams, Soprano. 
lian Hall, Evening, May 2. 
panist, Reinhold Herman. 
gram: 


“Se tu m’ami,” Pergolesi; “Preghiera 
a Diana” from “Iphigenia,” Gluck; “Chi 
vuol comprar,” Jomelli; “Romance,” De- 
bussyé “L’oiseau bleu,” Daleroze; 
“A paisement,” Chausson; “Chanson Nor- 
vegienne,” Fourdrain; “Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus,” Massenet; “Song of India” from 
“Sadko,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “A Disso- 
nance,” Borodine; “I Feel Thy Breath 
Blow Round Me,” Rubinstein; “Slumber 
Song,” Gretchaninofi; “Hymn to the 








CHARLES A. 


BAKER 


COACH 


ORATORIO 
CONCERT 


OPERA 


A few of the prominent artists 
coaching with him at 
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Irene Williams, Soprano, Who Effected 
a Successful Recital Début in New 
York Last Week 


Sun” from “Coq d Or,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; “My Heart Is a Lute,” Woodman; 
“Sleep, Darling” (first time), Mana 
Zucca; “The Bird of the Wilderness,” 
Horsman; “Little Birdies,” Buzzi- 
Peccia; “Rondel of Spring,” Bibb. 


In her début recital last week Miss 
Williams was revealed as one of the 


most gifted and best trained young so- 
pranos who has come before the public 
in the last five years. Miss Williams 
has studied intelligently and her native 
gift is conspicuous. Her treatment of 
the various styles of music was praise- 
worthy, her diction excellent in the main, 
her manner on the platform charming. 
She understands facial expression and 
its place in interpreting the poem of a 
song. 

Miss Williams is the first artist to lay 


claim to a place in the concert field who 
has got her vocal equipment in Miller 
Vocal Art-Science. Her success last 
week at Atolian Hall was a notable trib- 
ute to both Adelaide Gescheidt, the 
teacher, and Dr. Frank E. Miller, the 
founder of this method. The natural- 
ness of Miss Williams’s singing was 
something rare in a débutante, yet this 
is said to be one of the fundamentals of 
the Vocal Art-Science and its value was 
quickly recognized in an artist who was 
able to command it publicly. The best 
singing the soprano did in those songs 
which called for a light, high quality 
pianissimo, in which she gave forth tone 
of enchanting quality, with the “float” in 
it that is so delectable. The Chausson 
“Apaisement” was the high water mark 
of her singing; other notable perform- 
ances were the Borodine song, Maestro 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Little Birdies,” the in- 
evitable “L’oiseau bleu,” which was re- 
peated, as was the new Mana Zucca 
song. 

Miss Williams ought to go far in her 
field. Her singing is the kind that gives 
pleasure and she has poise, taste and 
judgment in her performances. A large 
audience applauded her heartily, deluged 
her with flowers and made her add ex- 
tras to her printed list. 

In Reinhold Herman Miss Williams 
had a distinguished musician as her ac- 
companist. A. W. K. 


JACOBSEN AIDS TOLEDO CLUB 








Violinist Is Admired Soloist at Second 
Concert of Eurydice Chorus 


TOLEDO, OHIO, April 28.—The Eury- 
dice Club lately gave its second concert 
for this season in the Auditorium The- 
ater before a full house. The soloist was 
Sascha Jacobsen, the young violinist, this 
being rather a departure for the club, as 
its soloists are usually vocalists. In fact, 
the entire program was a decided depart- 
ure from the beaten path. The club of 
seventy voices, all women, opened the 
program with a group of songs. The 


third number, “Weep You No More, Sad 
Fountains,” by Victor Louis Saar, was 
especially composed for the club and was 
an excellent one. Its obbligato solo was 
sung by Roscoe Mulholland, baritone, 
who once more demonstrated that he de- 
served the honor given him when he won 
the State vocal contest conducted by the 
Columbia Graphophone Company. 

In the last part of the program the 
club was assisted by a male chorus, and 
some splendid effects were obtained. 
Sascha Jacobsen played finely; it is 
hoped that the city may hear him again. 

Not content this year with its usual 
two concerts, the club on April 22 pre- 
sented Louis Graveure and Eleanor 
Painter in a concert at the Coliseum, 
of which the proceeds go to benefit the 
soldiers at Camp Sherman. J. H. H. 


HUGE CHORUS FOR BROOKLYN 








Tali Esen Morgan Rehearsing the 


Nucleus of Unique Body 


Tali Esen Morgan is planning one of 
the largest volunteer church choirs in 
America for Brooklyn. Mr. Morgan is 
now director of the Hanson Place Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, where _ re- 
hearsals by the nucleus of this great 
choir are already in progress. There 
will be three classes of members—those 
who will sing at both Sunday services, 
those who will sing at only one service 
and special members who will sing at the 
musical services given on the last Sun- 
day night of each month, this last group 
forming a complete oratorio society, giv- 
ing two concerts a season, one at the 
church and the other at.the Academy of 
Music. The chorus will be divided into 
five divisions of fifty each. The fifth 
division will-be composed of women only 
and will form an antiphonal choir. Each 
division will have a chairman and each 
ten members a captain. There will be a 
system of reward pins for faithful at- 
tendance, and the best voices will be 
placed in a solo choir. All the chorus 
will be gowned. A. T. 8. 
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Cecil Arden, Contralto 
RE-ENGAGED 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


PRESS NOTICE 
Newark Music Festival, May 2d 


‘Miss Arden, who was the first of them to appear, went about her work 
as though she was a veteran on the concert stage, showed no signs of the anxiety 
often affecting a newcomer and sang with a plenitude of voice, a skill in using 
it and a feeling in voicing sentiment and emotion that delighted the audience. 
Her contralto is pure and fine in texture, less strong in its lower than in its 
medium and higher tones, which are voluminous and musical. 
self by means of the ‘O Mio Fernando’ air from Donizetti, she so pleased her 
hearers that she was promptly encored. 
Old Virginny,’ she again stirred applause. 
rollicking ‘Brindisi’ from Donizetti’s ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ and again being encored, 
sang ‘La Morenita’ by Buzzi-Peccia, who accompanied her at the piano.” 


' Personal Representative: Emil Reich, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. City 


Introducing her- 


Responding with ‘Carry Me Back to 
Later in the evening she sang the 
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Thibaud Deplores Audiences’ Tolerance 
for the Unworthy in Concert Programs 














French Violinist Declares That 
Respect for the Exalted in 
Music Is Not Always What It 
Should Be — Senses Present 
Day as Vital Period in Nation’s 
Evolutionary Artistic Progress 


66 O YOU REALIZE the significance 
of the time in the musical de- 
velopment of the United States?” With 
these rather startling words Jacques 
Thibaud, the eminent French violinist, 
ushered in a conversation with MUSICAL 

\MERICA’S representative. 

“Yes, it’s true,” the artist continued. 
“Just stop to consider for a moment the 
many artists of consequence who have 
been coming to this country for the 
last ten, or twenty, or more years and 
who have all left a more or less indeli- 
ble imprint. Quite a number of these 
have gradually, one after another, set- 
tled down here and become permanent 
pillars of America’s musical life. And 
on top of it all came the reunion of 
prominent foreign artists during the war 
when so many of our fraternity found in 
the United States, whatever other at- 
tractions the country may have offered, 
a haven of refuge for the practice of 
their profession. : 

“Was not this international industri- 
ousness in the country’s musical life 
bound to exert an unparalleled influence 
on the musical enlightenment of the pub- 
lic? Honestly, I am not talking for 
effect when I say that to-day one really 
encounters here a musical appreciation 
of everything that is high-class in musi- 
cal art that must fill every artist per- 
forming before such a public with the 
greatest satisfaction. But while one is 
bound to admit with the greatest readi- 
ness this appreciation for all that is 
valuable in music, one cannot refrain 
from criticizing, without circumlocution, 
the lack of criticism, the leniency or in- 
difference, comme vous voulez, on the 
part of the public, toward an unjustifi- 
able coupling of the unworthy in musical 
art with that which has become sacred to 
every true artist. 

“It would almost seem that, notwith- 
standing the undeniable recognition of 
the highest form of art, the inferential 
respect for the exalted in music is not 
what it might be. I speak feelingly on 
this subject because I consider the pres- 
ent time rarely significant for the de- 
termination of America’s future musical 
life. All that could be expected has been 
attained in the appreciation of good 
music. But if now the music-loving 
public does not at once, unhesitatingly, 
make up its mind what road is to be 
followed henceforth, much that has been 
accomplished might be undone. 

“For it cannot be denied that cer- 
tainly a degree of indifference is often 
enough to be noted towards programs in 
which works of artistic merit alternate 
with the most trivial or commonplace in 
music. Let me give you an example. 
Shortly before the war, I attended the 
concert of a world-renowned violinist 
in Monte Carlo. The artist played a 
Beethoven and a Bach number admir- 
ably. It was really a treat to listen to 
such excellent violinistic expositions, un- 
til suddenly all illusions were shattered 
by the introduction of what I term the 
cheapest kind of a. composition, a num- 
ber that should be considered an insult to 
a musically intelligent public. The num- 
ber in question was a Fantasie on the 
opera “Martha,” by Ernst. I assure 
you it was like a slap in the face. And 
oddly enough, this particular artist’s 
success was much greater with Beethoven 
and Bach than with the mediocre oper- 
atic arrangement, a proof that the pub- 
lic has the right instinct. Usually, a 
musically educated French public does 
not stand for such a demonstration of 
poor taste. 


The Program as Criterion 


“How about an American audience? 
you ask. Please observe for yourself. 
No, it may be accepted as a rule that a 





Jacques Thibaud, the French Violin Virtuoso 


performer’s program is a fairly safe cri- 
terion for such a performer’s artistic 
standard. There is a time and a place 
for everything, but never the same place 
or time for everything. A “Martha” 
fantasie, a fantasie on “Faust” or a 
fantasie on ‘Carmen’ or ‘Othello’ have 
no justification from an artistic view- 
point and certainly not in combination 
with works of absolute music.” 

“You know, the concession to public 
tastes,” Mr. Thibaud was here told. 

“Yes, that fearful concession to pub- 
lic tastes, in moments when a public 
is often enough inclined to sink back 
again into its primitive state. Public 
taste cannot be enlightened any too 
quickly that any potpourri arrangement 
from an operatic score for violin is 
bound to be a musical monstrosity of 
the worst kind. In other words, people 
merely get a distorted synopsis of a very 
acceptable and fairly complex creation 
certainly deserving a better fate than 
to be so maltreated. After all is said 
and done, music is to be considered an 
art and an exalted form of art besides. 
It, therefore, should never be made the 
medium for a circus exhibition of vir- 
tuosity. For many years all potpourris 
have been eliminated from the symphony 
concerts. Why not from the concerts of 
instrumental soloists?” 


Does Not Condemn Virtuosity 


“Is one to gather from your remarks 
then, that virtuosity pure and simple is 
to be condemned?” 

“Not quite. Pas tout entiére,” re- 
sponded Mr. Thibaud. “There is a form 
of virtuosity not only permissible, but 
even very estimable by reason of its 
grace, its musical refinement. Masters 
like Joachim, Ysaye and Sarasate did 
not hesitate to include now and then 
certain refined, pleasing virtuoso num- 
bers into their programs; but always 
selected with subtle care to fit into the 
artistic frame of their concerts. Un- 
fortunately, the poor violinist’s reper- 
toire is rather limited compared to that 
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of the pianist, not to speak of the lucky 
singer. In many cases this fact alone, 
with the desire to be original, may have 
led many a violinist into such aforesaid 
program aberrations. But that is no 
excuse. If he has a mind to, a really 
artistic violinist can always find enough 
valuable material without contaminating 
his otherwise artistic program. I re- 
call what to me still seems a remarkably 
well-chosen program of a concert given 
by Sarasate years ago in Paris: the 
Haydn Quartet, ‘Fée d’Amour’ of Raff, 
the Kreutzer Sonata, played with the as- 
sistance of Mme. Goldschmidt, and in 
conclusion, three effective ‘Dances Es- 
panoles,’ by Sarasate himself. 

“That is all very well and good,” M. 
Thibaud was here reminded, “but you 
must not forget that many in an audi- 
ence are frequently influenced by the 
majority, so that naturally, the artist 
will have to make certain concessions.” 

“And for that very reason,” replied the 
violinist, “one cannot advise the Amer- 
ican public strongly enough to become 
discriminating and not to permit the 
coupling of trivialities with works of 
distinction.” 

“But often enough there are those 
in the audience who are possessed of a 
fine musical instinct without having had 
an appropriate musical education. Such 
persons often don’t trust themselves to 
decide between the good and the bad.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed M. Thibaud with 
quick enthusiasm, “those are the music 
lovers to be especially valued by per- 
forming artists. It were wise if such 
individuals followed their own instinct 
and did not allow themselves to be in- 
fluenced by what Mrs. X. or Mr. Z. says. 
If they don’t like a program they ought 
to stay away from the concert. In one 
instance they may be missing something, 
and in another they may not be. But 
they will, at least, always have the sat- 
isfaction of doing justice to themselves 
and so not aid in popularizing some form 
or piece of music merely because, for 
some unaccountable reason, it has become 
the vogue.” 0. P. J. 


Lydia Locke Subscribes $50,000 for Lib- 
erty Bonds at Big Rally 


At the big Third Liberty Loan rally at 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, April 





‘30, when Caruso and Geraldine Farrar 


sang, Lydia Locke, the American prima 
donna soprano, subscribed $50,000 for 
Liberty Bonds. 





HALL INTRODUCES 
ELGAR’S NEW WORK 


Columbia Forces Aided by Claudia 
Muzio, Mary Jordan, Wither- 
spoon and Beddoe 





Columbia University Chorus, Walter 
Henry Hall, Conductor; Carnegie 
Hall, Evening, May 3; Assisting Ar- 
tists, Claudia Muzio, Soprano; Mary 
Jordan, Contralto; Dan Beddoe, Tenor; 
Herbert Witherspoon, Basso. Richard 
Donovan, Organist. The Program: 


“The Spirit of England” (First Time 
in America), Elgar; “Stabat Mater” Ex- 
cerpts, Rossini. 


flaming me:zsage 
needs no ornate barb; its inspired force 
is sufficient propellent and not all the 
reverential craftsmanship of Sir Edward 
Elgar can wing it more swiftly in its 
prophetic flight. 

“The Spirit of England,” for chorus, 
orchestra and soloist, is a by-product of 
the war and the newest handiwork of 
England’s foremost composer, and _ is, 
therefore, worthy of reverence, from the 
political and fraternal viewpoint; from 
the other angle it seems impossible to 
consider the composition other than a 
glorified piece of the occasion. The tri- 
ology, for all of its richness of design and 
exquisite scoring, seems to lack the heat 
of the noble lines. The music mirrors but 
hazily the vitality of such moments as 


Laurence Binyon’s 


“We step from days of sour division 
Into the grandeur of our fate,” 


in “The Fourth of August” episode, to 
cite but a solitary example of the remote- 
ness of understanding between poet and 
composer. Not all moments are so occu- 
pied, however; there are some charming 
pages allotted to the tenor in particular, 
and there is a touching orchestral inter- 
lude between “To Women” and “For the 
Fallen” episodes. The tenor passages 
were sung with beauty and tenderness 
by Dan Beddoe. 

The soloists had to wait until the end 
of this oddly made program to dispatch 
their parts in the “Stabat Mater” ex- 
cerpts. Claudia Muzio sang the “Inflam- 
matus” with the chorus, Mary Jordan the 
“Fac ut portem,” Dan Beddoe the “Cujus 
Animam,” Herbert Witherspoon the “Pro 
peccatis,” and all united in the quartets. 
Honors were divided about equally, with 
the lion’s share of applause for Miss 
Muzio and her solo. Miss Jordan could 
not be overlooked for her splendid part. 

Herbert Witherspoon sang “The Mar- 
seillaise” stirringly. distinctly and beau- 
tifully, after “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” by the stage forces and audience. 
Edward Horsman conducted his “Stand, 
Stand Up, America,” and after an ad- 
dress by Mme. Tureznovicz of the Polish 
Reconstruction Committee, for whose 
benefit the concert was given, the chorus 
sang the Polish National Hymn. Walter 
Henry Hall held his forces well under 
hand, again demonstrating his fine un- 
derstanding of choral conducting. That 
the chorus is not as well proportioned in 
voices as it should be is, of course, par- 
donable in these days. 





Guilbert Appears at the Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—Under 
the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
Mme. Yvette Guilbert was heard in a 
diversified program. “The Miracle of 
Ste. Berthe” was especially impressive, 
as were also “La Voile,” “La Rosée” and 
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WE OBJECT TO CONFISCATION 
By IrvIN S. Cops 

In writing this brief statement I am actuated, I con- 
fess, in part by personal, and therefore selfish motives. 
Practically to an exclusive extent I earn my living by 
writing for magazines. If the increase in second class 
postal rates provided by Congress is permitted to stand 
without modification or amendment, a very considerable 
number of the magazines printed in the United States 
will be put out of business—and incidentally I shall be 
put out of business. 

Aside, however, from the purely personal view of the 
proposition, I wish to set forth the following facts: 

To begin with, the writers of America as individuals, 
and as a class, are doing as much as any other group of 
citizens of similar size, and similar scope of influence, 
to uphold the hands of our Government and to 
strengthen the arms of our soldiers and sailors in the 
present crisis. The same, I maintain, is true of the 
owners and publishers of American periodicals. All of 
us, writers and publishers alike, are willing, and more 
than willing, to bear our fair share of the burden— 
financial and otherwise—necessitated by a condition of 
war. 

But a law which increases second class postal rates 
from FIFTY TO NINE HUNDRED PER CENT through 
a “zone” system on national periodicals circulated in 
this country and its possessions amounts to confiscation 
and destruction. A commission appointed by Congress 
has already pronounced against such a policy. The al- 
lied printing trades and organized labor, of which the 
printing trades are a part, have protested, along with 
the publishers themselves, against a regulation which 
not only will cripple one of the greatest industries in 
America—and certainly the greatest force for popular 
education and entertainment that we have—but will, in 
the case of a vast number of worthy and patriotic peri- 
odicals, result in the absolute ruin to their properties. 
As an individual writer, and as a member of The Au- 
thors’ League of America, I desire to join in this chorus 
of protest. 

Surely, never before in the history of our country 
has there been a time when the need for a widespread 
dissemination of information regarding the motives 
which have prompted the United States to enter the 
war was greater than at this moment! The bulk of the 
American people depend upon the periodicals for knowl- 
edge of current events. 

I maintain that neither publishers nor writers will 


object to legislation which will put upon the periodical 
publishers, and incidentally the writers, an equitable 
share of the burden of taxation necessary to carry the 
war to a successful conclusion. What we do object to is 
confiscation. This postal “zone” law must be repealed 
—every reader should write to the Congressman and 
Senator of his State in protest. 





“MADELON” AND HER LESSON 


Through the thoughtfulness of its staff member, Rich- 
ard M. Larned, Jr., now serving his country on the 
French front, MUSICAL AMERICA was able to reproduce 
last week the words and music of one of the character- 
istic trench songs of the poilus. According to Mr. Lar- 
ned the song has found favor with our own troops, who 
enjoy singing the melody and even make attempts at 
the French text. Certainly, “Quand Madelon” is not at 
all a bad tune of its kind. And one’s patriotism need 
not be open to suspicion for the confession that the 
verses about Madelon, the pretty innkeeper, who can’t 
see why she should tie herself up for life with a single 
soldier when she can have a whole regiment, tickle the 
fancy a good deal more than the sentimental slop and 
cheap heroics cooked up over here for our gallant 
warriors’ consumption. 

At the same time, one wonders how those precious 
souls who agitate themselves over what is fit and what 
is unfit for the soldiers to sing feel toward ‘‘Madelon.” 
They have such elaborate theories about what the fight- 
ing men want, what they don’t want and what they 
ought to want that the French ditty, with its subtle 
frivolity, may well upset them. To persons with a sense 
of humor these purveyors to the musical wants of the 
soldiers and sailors are amusing phenomena. They 
take themselves very seriously as psychological diag- 
nosticians. Then, as soon as they start things accord- 
ing to their deductions, the warrior takes matters 
into his own hands and adopts some kind of song that 
unceremoniously flouts all the “experts’”’ hypotheses. 
This happens in every army. 

Soldiers are their own masters in their choice of 
songs. No official commands or decrees can mold their 
taste and their will in this respect otherwise than they 
would have it. For the petty proprieties they do not 
care a whit. Some of their most eagerly cultivated lays 
would hardly pass muster in the drawing room. They 
have a delightful way of making indelicate parodies of 
something the magisterial “song leader” may have 
taught them in a very different spirit. There are times 
when this touches the right spot far more satisfactorily 
than all the exhortations to pack up troubles or incita- 
tions to make preserves of the Kaiser. That our boys 
have taken “Madelon” to their hearts is only one of the 
things that proves it. 


THE CONCERT SEASON 


Little need be said of the past New York concert 
season. It proved one of many doings, but of scant 
musical revelation. Except for a noticeable reduction 
of German songs on recital programs it differed little 
from the previous season, insofar as the war influence 
was concerned. The concerts numbered substantially 
what they usually do—which amounts to saying that 
there were far too many—but not a single musical cre- 
ation of preponderant consequence was disclosed. Sev- 
eral works of conspicuous talent—most of them by 
Americans—were brought forward, but it is needless 
to particularize in the absence of the truly great crea- 
tive impulse. 

Of interpreters, on the other hand, there have been 
several of high rank. The greatest of these was Jascha 
Heifetz, the violinist, in whom were concentrated ele- 
ments of artistic idealism and, therefore, pre-eminence 
such as few musicians have the humility to cultivate in 
this age. Heifetz appealed to the imagination much 
less as a personality than as an embodied principle of 
artistic rectitude. And at a time when such principles 
are largely sacrificed to the projection of personalities, 
the phenomenon of his emergence takes on a deep and 
stirring meaning. 


NO SMALL PART 


Now that the third Liberty loan has become a matter 
of record, and incidentally has shown the world at large 
to what extent the American people are behind their 
government in its conduct of the war, it may be proper 
to call attention to the significant part which music and 
musicians have played in arousing public sentiment and 
attracting subscribers. There can be no doubt that 
musicians from the humblest member of a brass band 
to the most exalted of artists have responded whole- 
heartedly, giving their services often under conditions 
that involved serious personal sacrifices. 

The great drive for government funds has demon- 
strated convincingly the wonderful lure of music. 
Skilled orators, mounted on public street rostrums de- 
pended upon the musician to gather the crowds that 
would give ear to their pleas. Prosaic New Yorkers, 


characteristically opposed to any personal display of 
emotion or sentiment, stood bareheaded at the street 
corners and joined with a Bispham, a Farrar or a 
Muratore in singing the National anthem. 

Never before has the humanizing power of music 
been disclosed with such certainty. The musicians 
themselves have seen to it that the movement to 
democratize their art has advanced! 
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Photo by Mishkin 
Richard Hageman Disposing of the First Item on His 
Daily Schedule 


Richard Hageman, who has been a significant factor 
in the success of the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
night concerts, has been re-engaged as conductor for 
the eleventh consecutive season at that institution. He 
has also been re-engaged for the third summer to con- 
duct the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in the summer 
season of opera and concerts at Ravinia Park, Ill. As 
an accompanist and coach, Mr. Hageman has had an 
extremely busy season, having played over seventy con- 
certs and having had in the neighborhood of fifty pupils 
during the winter. As a composer he has been ex- 
ceedingly successful. His songs are being used by many 
of the leading artists. 


Miller—Christine Miller, the contralto, was given a 
dinner recently by Company G, West Virginia, which 
has named itself “Christine’s Family,” in appreciation 
of the good she has accomplished in Camp Lee. 


Kerns—Grace Kerns, American soprano, sailed for 
France last week. Under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A., 
Miss Kerns will give song recitals in the camps with 
Mary Sciler, harpist. The soprano will sing old Irish 
and English ballads in costume. She is planning to re- 
turn next October. 


Peterson—May Peterson, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, finds it amusing to be called “The angel from 
heaven with the $1000 voice.” This sobriquet was ac- 
tually bestowed on her by the enthusiastic preacher 
in a small colored church in Texas, where she at- 
tended a service recently. 


Spalding—Albert Spalding, the eminent American 
violinist, who is now a lieutenant in the U. S. Aviation 
Service, scored an extraordinary success when he played 
at the Italian Generalissimo’s Roman home recently. 
Asked why he was-risking his life in the air corps, he 
said: “Simply because it is not playing the violin that 
will win the war.” 

Howard—Kathleen Howard, contralto, has just pub- 
lished a series of four autobiographical articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post, entitled “Confessions of an 
Opera Singer,” and dealing with her experiences in 
England, Germany and France, among other countries. 
Some especially interesting bits describe court life at 
Darmstadt, the birthplace of the former Empress Alix 
of Russia. 


Ganz—Rudolph Ganz, Swiss pianist, has arranged to 
leave for Europe next August, returning via Havana 
by Jan. 12. He will play in as many of the camps and 
hospitals as his concerts scheduled in Paris, London and 
Switzerland will allow. “Just to show Europeans the 
wonderful strides America has been making in the 
realm of music,” he states, he will feature a group of 
American compositions whenever he plays. 


Stracciari—When Riccardo Stracciari sang at the 
Italian War Orphan Benefit in Cleveland last Thursday 
night a number of his records were auctioned. There 
was one record only of the Prologue to “Pagliacci” in 
the lot. It was sold for $50. A prominent music-loving 
lady offered to buy another one at $500, to be auto- 
graphed, on condition that Mr. Stracciari would sing 
the Prologue, which was not on the program. Mr. 
Stracciari did there and then, and was rewarded by an 
ovation. He autographed the record before leaving 
Cleveland, adding a few bars. of music, composed on the 
spur of the moment, and sent a basket of roses along 
with the record as an expression of his admiration for 
the donor’s. liberality. The concert netted a consider. 
able sum. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


IDN’T you feel thrilled to read last 

week that Mr. Rachmaninoff might 
be hidden in the jungles of Boston! We 
thought we saw or heard him sipping 
bursch in a Russian café near Beacon 
Hill, but it develops that it was only a 
Symphony player gurgling over an an- 
nouncement in the Transcript. 

Before Bostonians retire these nights 
they look under their chaste beds for a 
lurking Toscanini, Sir Henry Wood or 
maybe a Nikisch. Never can tell who 


slips into our country these days. 
* * * 


A-a-h-h-h ! 


The Swiss Government announces that 
it is satisfied Dr. Muck’s internment is 
justified. This is a great relief to all of 
us, for doubtless if our Swiss friends 
had persisted, Uncle Sam would have let 
the Doctor loose, and by now he’d be 
back in Boston. 

eae 

Again Congress proves that it is soul- 
less. It is considering the official adop- 
tion of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
without the slightest regard for the feel- 
ing of the million Hottentots, Bulgarians, 
Germans and Swiss who have composed 
the perfect American anthem. 

* ok ok 

Musicians rejoice to hear that the 

Overtone Bill has passed. 
6 * * 


And They Expect You to Write Pleasantly 
cf the Disaster 


There are several pests in our midst, 
but none deadlier than the teacher who 
lures you on a perfect Spring day (and 
perhaps on a Sunday afternoon) into a 
stuffy room to a Torquemada chair, 
cramped in between a pack of other 
wretched souls, to hear the nervous 
thumpings or throatings of a flock of 
fledgling pupils. 

Blast this tribe say we! 


2 * * 


The Meter Might Be Twisted, But You 
Know What I Mean 


Lives there a vocal specialist with soul 
so dead, 

Who cannot say (of every goldarned 
singer who has won a name), 

“This my own, my own ungrateful 


pupil!” 


* * * 


Caruso Receives 
[From the New York Times] 


Enrico Caruso, who has _ bought 
$27,000 in bonds of all three issues, was 


put through the Liberty Bond “third 
degree” while he was in his bath tub. 
The policeman knocked at the door of 
Caruso’s apartment in the hotel and said 
he would have to see the singer at once. 
Caruso thought the best proof of his in- 
nocence of any crime would be to receive 
the policeman in the bath, only to find 
he was not guilty of any crime of com- 
mission or omission. He subscribed for 
$400 more from the policeman. 
“k *k * 

The French soldiers know our men 
not as “Sammies,” but as “Buddies,” ac- 
cording to the latest stories from abroad. 
We might point out that Song Leader 
Percy Hemus has been ealling his 
charges “Buddies” at the camp for some 
months, and he is still living and happy. 

* * * 


A Tragedy of Music 


The most pathetic sight we have ever 
witnessed was a concert manager who 
was deprived of his only means of sup- 
port, a noted tenor. He has to work for 
his living now. 

* * 1* 


Concerning a Truthful(!) Manager 


A certain manager. whose name we 
may announce one of these days (renew 


your subscription at once), is distin- 
guished for his aversion to. truth. 


Slipee, as we will call him in our play- 
ful way, has a little chicken farm. One 
of his neighbors was discussing Slipee, 
his ways and his poultry. 

“Even his chickens know his habit,” 
said this neighbor. “When he ealls, 
‘Here, chick! chick! chick!’ they refuse 
to come for the feed. They think he’s 
hoaxing, as usual.” 

* * * 


Music and Prosperity in Our ‘South— 
Rastus and His Two Gals 


A few years ago the Southern States 
enjoyed the same degree of prosperity 
as a deserted churchyard; a few years 
ago. Then a good fairy waved a wand 
and the blight disappeared. Golden 
times appeared over the land of John 
Powell, the cotton fields yielded double 
their output of union suits, each little 
boll weevil galloped off to our Capital 
and cantonments sprouted between the 
palmetto and the sage. Music borrowed 
a new lease of life, at least so we are 
informed by artists who have been tour- 
ing our South. 

Jules Falk, the violinist, for example, 
says that even the Southern negroes 
have begun to take a new interest in 
music. 

“Down in Shreveport, La.,” relates 
Mr. Falk, “I found wide evidence of the 
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RTHUR SHATTUCK, a descendant 
of a well-known Massachusetts 


family, identified with early Colonial 
history. F. C. Shattuck, his father, 


went to Wiscon- 
sin in 1868, and 
in 1870 helped to 
organize the 
Kimberly - Clark 
Company, which 
maintains a num- 
ber of paper 
mills in the Fox 
River valley. He 
was born_in Nee- 
nah, Wis., where 
his mother § still 
lives. S ent 
abroad to begin 
his musical edu- 
cation at the age 
of thirteen, re- 
maining three 
years in studio 
of Leschetizky. After a few years’ visit 
in his home city, returned to Vienna and 
spent seven years under the personal in- 
struction of the great teacher. Made 
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Arthur Shattuck 





his début as a concert pianist at the age 
of twenty as soloist with the Royal Or- 
chestra in Copenhagen in one of the 
Palace concerts, and scored a_ success 
that won his three subsequent engage- 
ments under the same direction. Moved 
to Paris and divided his time between 


further study and concertizing, touring, — 


in the course of a few seasons, fourteen 
countries. His itinerary covered the 
principal cities of the country from Ice- 
land to the Balkan Peninsula and Egypt. 
Spent -much of his time in the Scandi- 
navian countries, and speaks fluently 
Danish and Norwegian, as well as Ital- 
ian, French and German. 

Returned to America in 1911 and made 
his début as soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in New York. 
After playing in many important cities 
in the country with the leading orches- 
tras and in recital, he returned to Paris, 
where he maintains a permanent home. 
In January, 1915, returned to this coun- 
try, where he has remained continuously 
since, living at the Hotel St. James in 
New York during the musical season and 
spending his summers in Wisconsin or 
cruising in his private yacht. 














its exquisite tones. 
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STEINWAY 


He the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; 
Ohio; Louisville, 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


Cincinnati, 


Ky.; Indianap- 


























prosperous condition of the South. A 
negro entered a Shreveport music store 

““T wants a team of pianers, bohs,’ 
said the darkey. 

“*What do you want with two pianos, 
Rastus?’ asked the surprised dealer. 

“*Wal, bohs,’ explained Rastus, ‘I has 
two d’oters who wants to study pianer 
and I don’t wants them to be fightin’ 
abo’t who is to use it.’ ” 

*~ a ok 


Patriotism of a Profit-Piling Publisher 


Dr. B. G. Kingsley is an organist in 
Los Angeles. Recently, to oblige some 
American sailors, he proceeded to play 
a war song which has enjoyed wide popu- 
larity. But, The Diapason relates, he 
did not play the composition requested, 
for he was cautioned that he could be 
sued for performing it without the per- 
mission of the publisher—doubtless some 
fire-eating patriot, at home. 

Now that The Diapason has informed 
us of the fact, we shall know how to 
regard such patriotic publishers. 

* * * 


Now You Know How They Are Being 
Treated 
[From Life} 


“How did they treat you in Washing- 
ton?” 

“Splendidly. They couldn’t have treated 
me any better if 1 had been a German 
spy.” 

* * * 


Arthur Shattuck and His Whim 
[From the Watertown, Wis., News] 


In playing the Polonaise by Liszt-Bu- 
soni, the last number on the program, the 
artist instilled a spirit of youthful doing 
and took liberties of whim, if it may be 
so expressed, which gave a new Polo- 
naise of startling charm. 

* a * 


He Has Never Lived 


In time the world may discover a per- 
petual motion engine, the fourth dimen- 
sion and a self-effacing tenor. 

But we doubt if all creation will ever 
produce a music critic who is able to 
write up a private recital honestly and 
leave everyone of the participants in a 
pleased frame of mind. 

co co x 

You are right, we have been to several 

of them lately. 





FREE METROPOLITAN OF DEBT 


Check for $1,000,000 Deposited by Box- 
holders to That End 


George G. Haven, treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company board of directors, deposited on 
April 30 a check for $1,000,000 to the 
credit of the United States Trust Com- 
pany. This act meant that, by special 
agreement of the boxholders, the Metro- 
politan Opera House is finally freed of 
all debt. ‘‘No special ceremony,” accord- 
ing to the secretary of the company, “ac- 
companied the proceeding.” 


Amato Conquers in Montreal 


Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, resumed his 
concert activities at Montreal lately, giv- 
ing a recital there with Ruth Miller, the 
Metropolitan soprano, as assisting artist. 
Mr. Amato’s success can be judged by 
the enthusiastic telegram which his man- 
agers, the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
received from Evelyn Boyce, the impres- 
ario, as follows: “Mr. Amato won 
greatest triumph here last night of any 
artist in years. Want option on early 
return.” 


MacDowell Symphony Club to Continue 
Rehearsals All Summer 


The MacDowell Symphony Club, of 
which Max Jacobs is conductor, has de- 
cided, in response to the desire of its 
members, to continue its rehearsals 
throughout the summer, instead of dis- 
continuing at the end of May. The re- 
hearsals are held at Kreutzer Hall, 228 
East Eighty-sixth Street, on Sunday 
mornings at 10 o’clock, where new mem- 
bers may apply for admission at any 
time. 





St. Cecilias Help to Make the Liberty 
Loan a Success 

The St. Cecilia Club of New York, un- 

der the conductorship of Victor Harris, 

has been doing notable patriotic work in 

singing at a number of Liberty Loan 


meetings during the drive for the third 


loan, having appeared at the Century 
Theater, on the steps of the Sub-Treas- 
ury Building in Wall Street and at the 
Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory. 
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RUBINSTEIN PARTY 
A PATRIOTIC EVENT 


Over 1200 Attended Annual Break- 
fast — Lucy Gates, Hemus 
and Others Aid 


The usual white breakfast of the 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William R. @hap- 
man, president, was this year given as 
a patriotic war breakfast, and was under 
the successful chairmanship of Mrs. 
Charles Tollner. Over 1200 members, 
guests, including gentlemen for the first 
time, and men in the khaki and blue, at- 
tended. The event was held in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on May 4. 

The service flag of the club with 115 
stars had a small American flag floating 
from each star, and was hung in the 
center, with groupings of all the flags, 
back of the president’s honor table. The 
upper tier of boxes was converted into 
tents, where the boys in uniform were 
served at tables. ' 

The Fort Slocum Orchestra occupied 
the center of the upper balcony. Before 
the breakfast the president with the 
guests of honor held a reception in the 
Astor Gallery. A special escort for the 
president and guests of honor were three 
tiny tots in the United States uni- 
form, each carrying an American, 
French and Italian flag. 

Mrs. William R. Chapman presided 
and heartily greeted the members and 
guests, after which the choral members 
of the club sang grace and the breakfast 
was served. The new war song books 
bound were placed at each plate as a 
souvenir. Between the courses served 
the Fort Slocum Orchestra played all 
the war songs with the men singing al- 
ternately. 

Percy Hemus and his “buddie boys” 
made a great hit with their songs. One 


_of the most prominent tables featured at 


the breakfast was given over to eight 
Chasseurs a Pieds, called the “Blue 
Devils,” just over from the fighting 
forces in France. Following the close of 
the breakfast patriotic addresses were 
made by many of the prominent men 


afternoon. 


of the hour. 


with color, 


a notable interpreter. 


furore as Miss Nash. 
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M. E. R. 


present. Julia Marlowe recited the poem 
“Verdun” and “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
the Glory of the Coming of the Lord.” 
Then followed by special request James 
Heron, who gave some of his own recita- 
tions. Indian Joe and Don White Eagle 
(Carlisle reservations), in full regalia, 
added to the enthusiasm. 

Lucy Gates gave a song recital and 
greatly pleased her audience. Mary Jor- 
dan Baker and her assistants in a booth 
arranged as a Liberty Bell, with cos- 
tumes and caps of red, white and blue, 
closed their drive for the Liberty Loan, 
which they had so successfully carried 
on. Twenty-nine thousand dollars worth 
of bonds were subscribed, 

Invited guests of honor were: Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Whitman, Julia Marlowe, 
E. H. Sothern, Mrs. George Barton 
Freneh, Lieut. Pat. O’Brien, Sergeant Ar- 
thur Guy Empey, Capt. A. Price Simonds, 
Lieut. Hannibal, Lieut. Henry Stanley 
Haskins, Capt. Flood, Capt. Helen Bas- 
tedo, Mrs. John Miller Horton, 
Helen Boswell, Mrs. Howard McNut, 
Mrs. A. M. Palmer, Florence Guernsey, 


Mrs. J. Borden Hannibal, Emma 
Thursby, Harriet Ware, Rosa Raisa, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hippolito Lazaro, Harry 


Lauder, Mr. Flood, manager of the Y. 
M. C. A. at Merritt; James A. Heron, 
Indian Joe, Don White Eagle (Carlisle 
reservations), Mr. Hughes, just from 
the trenches; Geraldine Farrar, Lou Tel- 
legen, Burr McIntosh, Mary Pickford, 
Douglas Fairbanks. 





Galli-Curci Thrills Huge Audience at 
Washington Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—It was 
a house sold out to its capacity with 300 
on the stage that greeted Mme. Galli- 
Curci in recital yesterday. The colora- 
tura thrilled and delighted her audience 
with operatic arias and songs and was 
generous with encores. The numbers 
that pleased most were “Una voce Poca 
Fa” from the “Barber of Seville’; “The 
Laughing Song” from Manon,” and a 
group of Bergerettes of the eighteenth 
century. The flute obbligato was a 
pleasing feature of Benedict’s “La 
Capinera” and the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah.” Mme. Galli-Curci was as- 
sisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist, who 
won praise for his artistic playing of 
Chaminade’s Concerto in D. Homer 
Samuels was an admirable accompanist. 

W. H. 
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FRANCES 


Creates “Furore’ at 


Federated Music 
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OLIVE NEVIN 


SOPRANO 


‘‘She sings, apparently, for the sheer joy of it, and it is a joy to 
hear her.’’ The Milwaukee Journal 





A Note of Appreciation 
WomeEN’s UNIVERSITY CLUB 


106 East Fifty-second St. 
NEW YORK 


My dear Miss Nevin: 

Thank you once again for the 
charming afternoon you gave the 
club yesterday. 

Your program and your lovely 
voice just fitted the spring of the 
year and satisfied us as few other 
things could at this particular time. 
We are so grateful to you! 

With deep appreciation and a 
hope that we soon meet again. 


Yours with many thanks, 





HARRIET CHALMERS Forp, 
(President). 








March 31st, 1917. 


Photo by Campbell Studio. 
THE NEW YORK SUN, Dec. 4, 1917. 
All her work showed intelligence and admirable feeling. 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Feb. 5, 1918. 
The English groups proved enjoyable, not merely by reason of musical attractiveness of the 
songs but because Miss Nevin brought to their presentation the delightful virtue of faultless 


English diction. So convincing were her contributions to the ever growing evidence as to the 
singability of English that one was moved to almost regret her exposition of other languages. 


Available for Concerts and Recitals Season 1918-19 


Summer Address: SEWICKLEY, PENN. 
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Frances Nash gave a most remarkable piano recital before the St. 


Cecilia Society and delegates of the Federated Music Clubs on Friday 


Miss Nash has, in the first place, a dynamic personality, a 
startling originality, and while she has an academic background, 
she is fearless in the expression of her own ideas, both as to tone 
and interpretation—an embodiment and expression of the spirit 


Her tone is infused with vitality which is electrifying and sparkles 
She produces vivid results which are not acquired in 
schools, though her playing is founded on well-established traditions. 
Her playing of the Bach ‘Prelude and Fugue in A minor, won at once 
the confidence of the audience. She played Chopin with almost mas- 
culine virility, also giv ng rarely poetic interpretation. 
more interesting in the modern group. 
revelation, while the works of Sapellnikoff, Dupont and Palmgren are 
illuminating examples of the ultra modern school, of which Miss Nash is 
The numbers by Liszt and Saint-Saens created 
such enthusiasm she responded with a number by Leschetizky. 
in a number of years has a woman pianist created sucha 


She was even 
Her playing of Debussy is a 


Not 


(Grand Rapids Times, Apr. 20, 18.) 


Direction, Evelyn Hopper, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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EXCELLENCE” | 


The artist recital of the St. Cecilia Society, Friday afternoon, 
was the most successful given by the club this season. Frances 
Nash, a pianist par excellence, was the artist. My mission was to 
write a criticism of the concert but after the first number decided to 
write simply an appreciation. 





Miss Nash’s art is wonderfully spontaneous. Her techn'que 
is so complete that one loses sight of it, and she possesses that 
elusive quality, magnetism, to an astounding degree. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to meet Miss Nash can readily un- 
derstand that the inspiration of her art lies in her great love for it and 
this repays in its kind. 


Her reading of Bach's ** Prelude and Fugue’ was scholarly 
Chopin's wonderful sonata was a revelation—every requirement ful- 
filled. The group of moderns was highly poetical and there were 
always surprises. The Debussy prelude gave opportunity for unknown 


refinements. 


This was one of the finest recitals of our entire season. 


W. Andersech. (Grand Rapids Herald, Apr. 20, 18.) 
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Bailly Recalls the First Rehearsals 
of **Pelleas et Melisande” 


Viola Player of Flonzaley Quartet Was Member of Opéra Comique 
Orchestra When Debussy’s Opera Was Given Premiére— 
| “Dress Rehearsal Was Great Success from Humorous 
Standpoint’’—The French Master's Characteristics 














A N interesting chat with Louis Bailly, 
4 the violist, Ugo Ara’s temporary 
with the Flonzaley Quartet, 
was recounted in a letter to Loudon 
Charlton, the manager, by a friend of the 
Flonzaleys, who accompanied them on a 
recent trip from Boston. Mr. Bailly’s 
acquaintance with Debussy furnished the 
theme for the conversation. 

“It was a rainy April day,” the letter 
read, “and the veiled light of the car 
seemed to invite gloomy meditation. I 
glanced across the aisle, and saw to my 
yvreat delight that I was seated opposite 
M. Bailly, the viola player, who joined 
the Flonzaleys last season after three 
years Of military service in France. I 
had never met Mr. Bailly, but I had 
heard him play, and it was not long 
before we were engaged in conversation. 
The day before I had attended a Debussy 
memorial concert, and this afforded a 
congenial theme for conversation. 

“*Atmosphere,’ remarked Mr. Bailly, 
‘is a vital thing in the interpretation of 
Debussy. Debussy’s work is so subtle, so 
evanescent, that unless you know how to 
create atmosphere all the magic of it is 
lost.’ And so he began to talk of ‘Pel- 
léas.’ Bailly was playing in the orches. 
tra at the Opéra Comique, when De- 
bussy’s masterpiece was first performed, 
and he has a vivid recollection of those 
memorable days—‘days of hard work and 
of wonderful artistic initiation,’ he called 
them. ‘The first rehearsals were espe- 
cially trying. We began by rehearsing 


successor 










“In the 
very front rank 
of living cellists” 


London Times 


r May MUKLE 


English ’Cellist 


‘‘Miss Mukle plays with the virility of 
a man and the delicacy of a woman. 
Her tones are sometimes big and 
round and full, and at other times 
dainty and delicate as a zephyr.” — 
Sunday Watchman, St. Louis, Mo., 
Apr. 23, 1918. 





Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 








the string quartet alone. I can see now 
the top floor room, where we sat in our 
shirt-sleeves hours at a time. ebussy 
at that time was almost wholly unknown 
to the average musician, and his har- 
monic standard was absolutely strange 
to us. Playing from manuscript, full of 
mistakes, with frequent interruptions, 
it was a trying task. Fortunately Mas- 
sager was at the conductor’s desk, and 
though habitually nervous, he showed 
wonderful patience and perseverance. 
He had unlimited faith in Debussy’s art, 
and nothing could shake his enthusiasm. 

““How did the public take it? Well, 
the dress rehearsal was a great success 
—from a humorous standpoint. Evevy- 
thing was so new, so strange, so unheard 
of, that the first impression was not at 
all favorable. Only a few aesthetics ap- 
preciated the work, but soon the gallery 
began to grow enthusiastic. The enthusi- 





Louis Bailly, Violist of the Flonzaley 
Quartet 


’ 


asm spread and “Pelléas” was a triumph. 

““T did not meet Debussy until later, 
when I was working with some friends 
on his quartet. He often came and lis- 
tened for a while, standing in the atti- 
tude made familiar by the beautiful 
painting of Jacques Blanche, then sud- 
denly stopping our playing to explain in 
detail what he wanted. He was very 
nervous, but he knew well the effects he 
was after. The realization of his ideal 
was often so difficult, however, that oc- 
casionally he would change the same 
passage several times before he was 
satisfied. He had a wonderful knowledge 
of the possibilities of each instrument. 
He was a master, a true master, through 
and through.’ 

“But the train stopped at Providence, 
and I had to hurry out. In taking leave 
of Mr. Bailly I was glad to learn that 
he would be with the Flonzaley Quartet 
again next season. He is an extraordi- 
narily fine artist.” 


Hadley Acquaints Audience at Dai 
Buell’s Musicale with His New Suite 


Boston, May 3.—Dai Buell, gifterl 
young pianist of this city, gave an in- 
formal May Day musicale at her home on 
May 1. Harriet McConnell, contralto, 
was heard in English and French songs. 
Henry Hadley delighted those present by 
running over on the piano his new Suite 
for full orchestra. This, his latest work, 
is not yet complete in manuscript. Miss 
Buell played pieces by Russian composers 
with her customary charm and brilliance 
of style. Mrs. Hadley, mother of Henry 
Hadley, and other musical persons were 
present. 
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meet every requirement.”’ 


CINCINNATI 
142 W. Fourth Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 
18 N. Penn’a St. 
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323 S. Wabash Ave. 
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521 S. Fourth Ave. 








feeling sure that in one of your instrumeftts we will find 
absolute satisfaction in breadth and quality of tone. 
Whenever we know we are to use a Baldwin Piano, we 
rest assured that we will have an instrument which will 


' The Baldwin Piano Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, 310 Sutter Street. 


CECIL 


FANNING 


Famous Baritone 


of the 
Fanning-Turpin 
Recitals 


WRITES: 


| “On every occasion, 
when possible, we use 


THE 


Haldwin 


PIANO 


CECIL FANNING. 


ST. LAS 
1111 Olive St. 
DENVER 
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WALLINGFORD RIEGGER, 
AMERICAN CONDUCTOR, 
HELPS BUILD SHIPS 




















Wallingford Riegger, American Conduc- 
tor, in His Shipyard Regalia 


Wallingford Riegger, the American 
conductor, who has gained recognition 
abroad as well as at home, has been do- 
ing his bit for the Government in ‘a 
very effective manner. According to Mr. 
Riegger’s idea, “doing one’s bit” does not 
mean talking, but getting down to real 
action. So he has volunteered his serv- 
ices for one of the country’s greatest 
necessities, the building of ships. For 
the last five or six weeks Wallingford 
Riegger, conductor of classical and mod- 
ern symphonies, has been strenuously 
active at the Staten Island shipyards. 





Peabody Conservatory Announces Sum- 
mer School Plans 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 1.—The sum- 
mer school of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music will open on July 8 this year, 
and remain in session for a period of 
six weeks. An excellent staff of teachers 
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has been selected and, as in former 
years, the school will co-operate with the 
summer schools of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and of the Maryland Institute 
School of Arts and Design, which will 
be in session at the same time. By the 
co-operation of the institutions several 
courses may be offered for credit toward 
the university degree of Bachelor of 
Sciences. The courses to be offered by 
the Peabody School are comprehensive, 
and include instruction in all technical 
and theoretical branches of music. As 
in former years, the school will be man- 
aged by Frederick R. Huber. I. R. 


Artists Help Club to Raise Thousands 
in Canadian War Benefit 


The Canadian Club of New York raised 
$25,000 in its war benefit concert at the 
Hippodrome on Saturday night, May 5. 
Percy Grainger, Frances Alda, Riccardo 
Martin, Eva Gauthier and Florence Mac- 
beth were among the artists who con- 
tributed their services. The Hippodrome 
chorus sang “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


MARIUCCI 


The distinguished 
Italian pianist and 
pedagogue announces a 
special summer course 
beginning June 4th. 


STUDIO 


257 West 86th St. 
NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS NEED 
THE FOLLOWING 


Pedagogy and 95220 Modulations 
Constructive, Reliable and Penetra 
tive Memorizing 
How to Add Tone Colors to Their Pupils 
Piano Playing. 
Nature Music Course for Children under 


7 Years of Age. 
All may be studied at 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

New York City, June 10 to 29 
Chicago, July 8 to 27 
Asheville, N. C., August 12 to 31 

Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 
McClurg Bldg., 
Wabash Ave 
45th St. 


950-955 
218 


S. Chicago, Ill 
109 W, 


New York City 
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ACTIVITIES OF DETROIT CLUB 





Chamber Music Society Elects Officers 
—Gives Three Concerts 


DetTroIT, MicH., May 2.—Last week 
the Chamber Music Society held its an- 
nual meeting, electing the following of- 
ficers for the forthcoming season: Clara 
E. Dyar, president; Mrs. Horace E. 
Dodge, first vice- president; Mrs. Wilfred 
C. Leland, second vice- president, Chris- 
tian Leidich, secretary; J. Gourlay Arm- 
strong, treasurer. Elizabeth Champe, 
Mrs. John T. Woodhouse, Mrs. Henry 
Sherrard, Mrs. John T, Broadhead A. 
A. Templeton and J. J. Crowley complete 
the governing board, while Bessie G. 
Clark will act as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee and Mrs. Clara K. 
Heberlein as chairman of the program 
committee. 

On Monday the society presented the 
Culp Trio, composed of B. Culp, flutist; 
F, Steiner, ’cellist, and Ruth Clynick, 


harpist, at the Southwestern High 
School, with Frederick Boothroyd, 
pianist, as assisting artist. On Thurs- 


day, at the N. E. High School, the society 
presented the Steiner Trio, which con- 
sists of F. Steiner, ’cellist; Eric V. Myhr, 
violinist and Minnie Diederich, pianist. 
Elizabeth Linton, vocalist, and Bessie B. 
Brown assisted. 

The Chamber Music Society gave its 
regular weekly concert at Fort Wayne 
on May 1, presenting Florence Cary, vio- 
linist; Mrs. Louise A, Crogg, pianist, 
and Elsa Ziegler, reader, the program 
closing with patriotic singing by the 
Soldiers’ Chorus. The Ft. Wayne con- 
certs are given in conjunction with the 
Y. M. C. A. work. The Chamber Music 
Society will continue the public school 


concerts until the closing of the schools 
in June. " . i. BeD. 


Thrift Stamps the Price of Admission 
to Newark, N. J., Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., May 4.—The chorus of 
the Newark Festival Association gave a 
concert in the Armory last night, the 
price of admission being the ownership 
of a thrift stamp. The soloists were May 
Korb, soprano; Constance Balfour, so- 
prano; Orville Harrold, tenor, and Nich- 
olas Tynan, bass. r. ©. 





Composers and Artists Heard in New 
York Musicale 


A musicale was given by Mrs. Ernest 
Biardot at her New York residence on 
April 21, when several prominent artists 
appeared. Gustave Ferrari, the com- 
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“Fine musicianship and keen artistic 
instinct promises a splendid success.” 
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poser, sang and played some of his own 
compositions, including a new war song, 
“A Prayer,” still in manuscript. Mr. 
Ferrari also accompanied Paul Kéfer, 
’cellist, in several pieces. Olive Kline 
and Reinald Werrenrath gave numbers. 
Their duet offerings, “Calm as_ the 
Night” and “The Passage Bird’s Fare- 
well,” were especially admirable. Miss 
Kline was heard in solos and Mr. Wer- 
renrath sang Bainbridge Crist’s “Chinese 
Mother Goose Rhymes,” with Harry 
Spier at the piano, and also one of Mr. 
Crist’s new songs, accompanied by the 
composer. 


Atlantic City Orchestra in Admirable 
Concert Under J. W. F. Leman 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., April 29.—A 
representative audience on Sunday eve- 
ning on the Steel Pier heard J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor of the orchestra, pre- 
sent a delightful and varied program, 
assisted by Eleanore Garlach, soprano; 
Bernard Poland, tenor; Frank De Polis, 
horn player, and M. Rinaldi, cornetist. 
All the soloists were well received. The 
Steel Pier Orchestra gave works by Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Chopin, Kreisler and 
closed the program with Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, which was one 
of the best features of the evening. 

o Vs 





Seidel’s Aantsliche Guebeese Début to 
Be Made with Stock Forces 


The first orchestral appearance in 
America of Toscha Seidel, the new Rus- 
sian violinist, will take place with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on Nov. 1 
and 2. Later, Mr. Seidel will appear 
with the leading orchestras throughout 
the country. 


MUSIC EVENTS IN SCRANTON 





Bauer Thrills Recital Auditors—Hold 
Successful Community “Sing” 


SCRANTON, PA., April 30.—Recent con- 
certs in this city attracted large audi- 
ences. Harold Bauer, the pianist, gave 
a recital, his playing ‘thrilling his hear- 
ers. Alkan’s “Le Vent” was performed 
superbly. Other composers represented 
in his program were Liszt, Chopin, Bach, 
Brahms and Gluck. Bauer’ s recital was 
one of the most successful musical events 
of the season. 

Dr. C. F. Hoban marshalled all the 
High School children for a Liberty Loan 
parade recently, winding up with a com- 
munity “sing” in the High School audi- 
torium. There was a very large audi- 
ence. Mrs. Martha Matthews Owen con- 
ducted the community singing, which was 
highly successful. Josette Robertson 
gave several harp numbers; Joseph Ed- 
wards, baritone, contributed songs, and 
Arnold Lohmann, violinist, gave several 


solos, accompanied by Louis Baker Phil- 
lips. ms. ©. FP. 


Weigester Pupils Win Praise at Press 
Club Concert 


In a concert given by the Woman’s 
Press Club in the Waldorf-Astoria April 


27, Ruth Schneider, soprano; Elsie G. 
Harteorn, contralto; John V. Murino, 
tenor, and Wesley A. Cole, baritone, 


pupils of Robert G. Weigester, were 
heard in Cadman’s song cycle, “The 
Morning of the Year.” They won praise 
for their artistic interpretations. Mr. 
Weigester gave fine support at the piano. 








New York Tribune. 


Boston Post. 
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‘‘Her aria, 
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THE SUCCESS OF 


MME. RITA FORNIA 


Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company in Opera 
and Concert as Told in the Daily Papers 
IN PAGLIACCI 
‘‘Mme. Fornia has really one of the best voices in the opera company and when she 


opportunity displays it in good dramatic fashion.’’ 
i MADAMA BUTTERFLY 


Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
“Rita Fornia as Suzuki sang most beautifully with Miss Farrar.”’ 


‘Rita Fornia repeated her excellent interpretation of the part of the 


Oct. 8. 
‘La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc’ of Bemberg, was sung with 
dramatic power and showed Mme. 


Zanesville Daily Recorder. 


‘‘Madame Fornia’s first number was Massenet’s aria Herodiade. Her 
voice is unusually rich, sweet and expressive and the hearty applause 
following her number recalled her for an encore.’’ 

The Monmouth College Oracle, Oct. 16. 

‘‘Her voice is rich and firm in tone quality throughout its entire 
range and the artist’s magnificent power of control afforded wonderful 
expression to all her numbers.”’ 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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IN CONCERT 


Fornia’s voice to be of wide range 
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“Wonderfully clear, flexible voice.”’ 


advantage.”’ 
‘Fine interpretative powers.’’ 


‘‘Program of intense variety.”’ 
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Dakota and Washington, the following phrases are culled at random 
from the numerous press notices of 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 
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“Sang songs in five languages in a manner that exhibited her versatility to great 
“A personality that will aitways bring audiences to this singer.”’ 
‘“‘Completely captivated her hearers.” 


For available time in your vicinity during 1918-1919, address Miss SMITH 
458 CUMBERLAND AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Management: Annie Friedverg 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN-ITALIAN-MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 
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OPERA - CONCERTS 


Leading contralto San Carlo Grand Opera Co., 
1917-18. Formerly of Royal San Carlo Opera, 
Naples, Italy. 
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Chicago Opera Association 
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Leading Tenor Boston Grand Opera 
Company of the Season 1917-18. 
**A beautiful voice and thrilling 
range.’’—N. Y. Globe, Jan. 27. 
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1425 Broadway 
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Making Musicians at the 





Hebre 





w Orphan Asylum 








Yew York Institution Provides 
Orchestral, Band and Choral 
Training for Little Charges — 
Awakening the National Music 
Consciousness of the Jew 


By MORRIS CLARK 
rN a recent article in these columns on 
i Jewish music I asserted that there was 
ttle or activity 
mong the Jews in this country. That 

only true, however, as far as the pro- 


no organized musical 


iotion of Jewish music is concerned and 
es not imply that no serious efforts 
re being made by them to promote uni- 
music and the love of music in 
eneral. My present contention will 
mply be proved by the following illus- 
rations: Oscar Hammerstein, Heinrich 
‘onried, and Henry Russell, all of them 
lews, have devoted their talents to the 
levelopment and popularization of grand 
pera in this country. Modest Altschuler, 
. Russian Jew, conductor of the Russian 
symphony, has for years been trying to 
ducate the American public to Russian 
nusic. The Halévy Singing Society, 
with a membership exclusively of Jews, 
founded by Leon Kramer twenty-five 
years ago, has been promoting German 
music until the recent wave of Jewish 
nationalism, which has caused them to 
include Jewish numbers in their reper- 
toire. Kurt Schindler, leader of the 
Schola Cantorum, has also been busy 
in keeping the folksongs of various na- 
tionalities before the New. York public. 
Of late he has also been carried along 
by the tide of Jewish enthusiasm and in- 
cluded some Jewish folk songs in his 
programs. The numerous Young Men’s 
Hebrew Associations, Jewish Workmen’s 
Unions and fraternal societies, all of 
them have their glee clubs, string orches- 
tras and choruses, but until quite re- 
cently they have all been busy in advanc- 


ersal 











Photo by Gardner, N. Y. 


Band of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of New York, Emil Reichardt, Conductor 


ing the cause of popular and sometimes 
classical music. 

While I think it deplorable that all 
these organized bodies did not awake 
sooner to the Jewish national musical 
consciousness, nevertheless credit must 
be given them for the excellent work 
they have done in the way of spreading 
the love for music in general. As a shin- 
ing example in this direction I will refer 
to the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of New 
York, perhaps the most active Jewish in- 
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New York Globe, April 2nd, 1918 


ARTHA PHILLIPS, the great 
Swedish soprano, charmed with a 
voice of limpid loveliness, reminiscent of 
a certain singer whose debut a few weeks 
before was the sensation of a continent. 
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stitution in the country in the way of or- 
ganizing musical activity among its 
wards. A glance at the history of this 
remarkable institution will arouse the 
reader’s curiosity to become acquainted 
with the musical campaign carried on by 
them so successfully among the children 
for a long period of years. 

The Hebrew Orphan Asylum, for over 
a quarter of a century situated on Am- 
sterdam Avenue, between 136th and 
138th Streets, has recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the first building in 1860. The Hebrew 
Benevolent Society was organized in 
1822, and the German Benevolent Society 
in 1832. The amalgamation of these two 
societies and their funds took place in 
the year 1859, and became what to-day is 
known as the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
of the City of New York. 

Very few people may be in a position 
to know the real nature of the work this 
institution is performing. It will no 
doubt be interesting to learn that over 
6000 children have passed through the 
portals of this Home during the past 
fifty years, many being successful in 
their various walks of life. At present 
there are over 1800 children within its 
walls. 

Training the Boys Musically 

A standing invitation to the public to 
visit this institution induced the writer 
to call at this wonderful orphans’ home, 
and I must say that I carried away 
many agreeable and lasting impressions. 
After being conducted through the vari- 
ous parts of the building by the hos- 
pitable superintendent, the latter ushered 
the visitor into the bandroom. Here 
some eighty boys, between the ages of 
ten and sixteen, were rehearsing under 
the supervision of their present conduc- 
tor, Emil Reichardt, a former  band- 
master in the U. S. Army. The band- 
master concluded the rehearsal with one 
of Sousa’s latest military marches, which 
the boys played with much skill and mili- 
tary dash. Beholding the visitor, the 
conductor came forward and volunteered 
the following information concerning the 
musical work of the institution: The 
band was organized thirty years ago. 
The first bandmaster was George Wie- 
gands, who after a number of years of 
successful leadership entrusted the office 
to his son. Phillip Egener, bandmaster 
at the West Point Academy, subsequently 
had charge of the boys’ band for several 
years. For the past ten years the band 
had been indebted for its outstanding 
Sn to its present leader, Emil Reich- 
arat. 

Every boy who shows a desire to study 
music is eligible to join the band. The 
boys are provided with the most expen- 
sive silver-plated and reed instruments. 
Every day one hour is devoted to prac- 
tice, besides the lessons they receive 
twice a week from competent instructors 
in sight reading, theory and harmony. 
The regular band consists of forty in- 


struments, with forty more in the re- 
serve band held in readiness to fill any 
possible vacancy. The band has an ex- 
tensive répertoire of popular, military 
and classical compositions. In addition 
to the brass band there is the Cadet 
Corps, made up of sixty boys assigned 
to bugle, fife and drum. Some of the 
boys belong to both the band and the 
corps. 

The Cadet Corps and Band have always 
been the most notable feature of the in- 
stitution. The high state of efficiency 
they have reached has often been com- 
mented on and publicly acknowledged by 
some of the most noted officers of the 
United States Army. In the reception 
room the visitor was shown a handsome 
silk banner decorating its’ walls, which 
was presented to the band for general 
efficiency by Generals Sherman and But- 
terfield in 1889, after participation in 
the civic and industrial parade held in 
New York City on May 1 of that year. 


Children in Orchestra 


Another important feature of the in- 
stitution is the string orchestra of fifty 
instruments, including boys and girls. 
For the past four years it has been in 
the hands of Carl Binhak, former con- 
cert master at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

In addition to these they have a syna- 
gogal choir made up of twenty-five boys 
and twenty-five girls. This choir offi- 
ciates on Saturdays and holidays in the 
synagogue of the Home. There is also a 
Glee Club of a hundred voices, which is 
employed in providing entertainment for 
the inmates. Every Friday evening a 
concert is given for the children by pro- 
fessional talent. 

The band is not permitted by the 
Board of Directors to accept any profes- 
sional engagements outside of the insti- 
tution, though it often participates in 
charitable and patriotic events. 

A great many graduates from the He- 
brew Orphans’ Band follow the musical 
profession and a goodly number of them 
are to be found in the brass bands and 
fife and drum corps in the United States 
Army. 

Such is the splendid work of this in- 
stitution, and though it has not been 
bent on planting in the boys a special 
love for Jewish melodies, one cannot help 
admiring such noble and useful work. 

At my suggestion to the bandmaster 
to include Jewish numbers in his réper- 
toire I was gratified by his promise to 
do so at the earliest opportunity, in order 
that they also may keep up with the 
spirit of the time. 

To realize the full value and stimulus 
such music may have upon the soul of 
the Jewish youth, one but had to witness 
the recent parade of the “Jewish Legion.” 
What indescribable animation and inspi- 
ration gripped the young warriors as 
they marched behind the white and blue 
flag to the tune of the Jewish nationez] 
hymn, “Hatikvoh.” 
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Mayo Wadler Adds His Plea for Amer- 
ican Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The vigorous letter written by “For 
American Violin Music” in your issue of 
April 20 deserves not only the unqualified 
endorsement of all who are not enslaved 
by routine, but should have been printed 
as an important contribution. The policy 
of deploring the neglect of native Amer- 
ican works for the violin is a good one, 
but must be reduced to sterility if it is 
not followed up by prompt action. The 
habit of sneering when American music 
is mentioned is an index of the servility 
of our artists and their utter intellectual 
dependence on European influences—and 
dead influences, at that. America to-day 
is a beehive of musical production. All 
that is published is not of the first rank; 
many of the manuscripts unpublished 
are. But the attitude of superiority evi- 
denced by those who even refuse to 
examine the new works is more than 
deplorable. 

Your correspondent has mentioned a 
list of substantial contributions by Amer- 
ican composers to the literature of the 
violin. He might have added that, in 
general, violin literature is not over-rich 
in spiritual content and that adulation 
of the classics in this instance is more 
reactionary than in the case of piano 
literature. Therefore we must look to 
modern workers to bring violin literature 
more in harmony with present-day prog- 
ress in the arts, more in accord with the 
living forces of our time. 

I make this plea not only for native 
composers of the day but for modern 
music in its broad range. How many 
violinists know, for instance, that 
Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote more than a 
dozen works for the violin? There are, 
in addition, original and splendid works 
written by the modern French and Eng- 
lish school. Only a lack of artistic in- 
itiative keeps these works in relative 
obscurity. 

In seconding the argument of your 
correspondent, it is proper to add that I 
not only support his views academically 
but am illustrating them in the programs 
which I make up for my recitals. Next 
season I hope to go further in this di- 
rection and I have already asked Amer- 
ican composers. to send me their new 
works so that I may devote the next few 
months to an adequate study and selec- 
tion of programs. 

If this work will be taken up by my 
colleagues we may look forward to a 


genuine advance in this country toward 
that intellectual and artistic independ- 
ence which the world war is hastening. 
Sincerely yours, 
. Mayo WADLER. 
NEW YorRK, May 3, 1918. 





Attitude of Singers and Audiences to 
“Heart Sentiment” Songs 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In reading your paper in the past 
season I have noticed that more and 
more singers are using songs by Amer- 
ican composers and that they are giv- 
ing place on their programs to songs 
which years ago they did not take up. 
3y this I mean songs of a deep, “human 
interest” nature, which before they were 
prone to look upon as “too popular.” 
Among these I find Mrs. Bond’s “A Per- 
fect Day,” Arthur A. Penn’s “The Magic 
of Your Eyes,’ Norah Flynn’s “Tim 
Rooney’s at the Fightin’” and Zo 
Elliot’s “There’s a Long, Long Trail.” 
John McCormack has sung this last 
named song through the country on his 
drive for the Red Cross and the Knights 
of Columbus and voices its sentiment 
beautifully and sincerely. 

I think that the time we are living in 
has brought this change about and has 


shown singers of high standing that con- 
cert audiences do not consider straight- 
forward songs of heart sentiment out of 
place at all. In fact, singers who have 
done them this season tell me that in a 
large number of cases they have made 
the biggest success of their programs 
with just such numbers. I bring this 
matter to your attention, so that singers 
among your readers may know what the 
attitude of audiences all over the coun- 
try is toward such songs as I have 
named above. 
Yours very truly, 
W. F. W. 
New York, April 29, 1918. 





The Cause of the Lyricist 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I want to thank you for espousing the 
cause of the lyricist, which you did in 
such an able and convincing manner in 
your issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of April 
13. I am confident that as a result of 
your comment on the subject lyricists 
will be given more kindly consideration 
on programs in the future. 

With best wishes, 

; LESTER A. WALTON, 
Managing and Dramatic Editor, 
New York Age. 











Metropolitan Opera Engagement Marks New 
Phase in Werrenrath’s Brilliant Career 

















EINALD WERRENRATH, the dis- 

tinguished American baritone, has 
become a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the season 1918-1919. 
He will be heard in five leading rdéles in 
the spring, including Tonio, Valentine 
and the Toreador. 

Although Mr. Werrenrath’s first im- 
portant public appearance was made at 
the Worcester (Mass.) music festival in 
1907, he had attracted attention through 
his musical activities at New York Uni- 
versity, his alma mater, from which he 
was graduated in 1905. After a success- 
ful appearance at the New England fes- 
tival, where he was stamped as an artist 
of high rank, he was re-engaged there 
four times. It was in this same year 
that the singer was promptly recognized 
as a recitalist when he formally entered 
the field. He has continued to give an 
annual recital in New York City ever 


since that time until 1916, when he in- 
creased the number to three a season. 
Mr. Werrenrath was early singled out 
as a possessor of a voice of great beauty, 
coupled with a discriminating intelli- 
gence which offered brilliant opportuni- 
ties in the oratorio field. In 1913 he cre- 
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ated the leading baritone role in Pierné’s 
“St. Francis,” at its American premiere. 
His interpretation excited great admira- 
tion, as did his brilliant work in every 
one of the ten performances given in this 
country of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
with the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, and a chorus of 1000. 

Reinald Werrenrath was born in 
Brooklyn in 1883. As a child he went 
back to Copenhagen with his parents, 
where they lived for two years, but re- 
turned to Brooklyn, where they made 
their permanent home. He attended the 
public schools and the Boys’ High School 
of Brooklyn, and then entered New York 
University. 


First Studied Violin 


In 1893, at the age of ten, he began 
the study of the violin, but gave that up 
five years later to study singing with his 
father, who recognized his remarkable 
baritone voice. He studied with him for 
a year until his father’s death, and then 
continued his studies with his mother. 
While at college he was the leader of the 
Glee Club, and was the conductor of the 
University Heights Choral Society for 
four years, but the exigencies of concert 
work obliged him to give up that posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Werrenrath then studied with Dr. 
Carl Dufft, the well-known American 
basso, then with Frank King Clark, and 
later with Percy Rector Stephens. 

He was solo bass at St. Peter’s in 
Brooklyn at the age of fifteen, then went 
to Unity Church, and the Janes’ Meth- 
odist, also in Brooklyn. From there he 
went to the Munn Avenue Church in 
East Orange, N. J., then the Church of 
the Puritans in Harlem, then the Madi- 
son Avenue Methodist in New York, and 
finally to the Irvington Presbyterian 
Church in Irvington. 

His various concert tours in the past 
have taken him from Maine to the Pa- 
cific Coast and from the Canadian bor- 
der to Southern Texas. He sings from 
eighty to ninety concerts a year, aver- 
aging about 50,000 miles of travel. In 
the season 1915-1916 he appeared in 
thirty-six concerts in the principal cities 
of the United States with Geraldine Far- 
rar, scoring an unequivocal success. 

Mr. Werrenrath is completing his 
eleventh year with the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, having made many 
records for them in French, English, Ger- 
man, Italian and Irish and Cockney dia- 
lects. 

Among Mr. Werrenrath’s notable ap- 
pearances in the past are: Four appear- 
ances at the Worcester Festival, 1907, 
1908, 1911 and 1912, and again booked 


for 1918; appearances at the Cincinnati 
(Ohio), Norfolk (Conn.), Evanston 
(Ill.), Oberlin (Ohio), Springfield 
(Mass.), Geneva (N. Y.) and Fitchburg 
(Mass.) festivals. Appearances with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra: Two tours 
with the Chicago Orchestra under Fred- 
erick Stock; New York Oratorio Society; 
several tours with the Boston Festival 
Orchestra under Emil Mollenhauer. 

At the Cincinnati Festival this week 
Mr. Werrenrath is creating the part of 
Christian in the premiére of Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” On 
May 30, at the Evanston Festival, he 
will create the baritone réle in David 
Stanley Smith’s “Rhapsody of St. Ber- 
nard,” also given for the first time. He 
will open his season in October in the 
Worcester Festival, which is his fifth 
engagement there, where he will sing the 
principal baritone role of Holofernes in 
Chadwick’s “Judith.” 





CLARA CLEMENS HELPS LOAN 





Gains $15,700 for United States Fund by 
Her Singing in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 4.—€lara 
Clemens, daughter of our Mark Twain, 
sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” in one 
of Philadelphia’s principal thorough- 
fares last Saturday for the benefit of the 
Liberty Loan, with Olga Samaroff in 
the same booth, and netted $15,700 for 
the Liberty Loan. An additional feature 
of interest was the accompaniment, ar- 
ranged by Leopold Stokowski, for the 
national anthem, to be played by two 
trombones, two trumpets and a snare- 
drum. 

Miss Clemens repeated her perform- 
ance Saturday, singing the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” in addition to the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 





Margaret Graham Gives Costume Song 
Recital for Benefit of Armenians 


At the North Presbyterian Church, 
New York, Margaret Graham, soprano, 
gave a recital in costume on Tuesday 
evening, April 30. The recital was for 
the benefit of the Armenians and war 
work, and a good-sized audience ap- 
plauded Miss Graham’s singing. She of- 
fered Italian classical songs by Caldara, 
Lotti, Giordani, the Mozart air, “Deh 
vieni non tardar,” a group of Scotch and 
Irish ballads, English airs by Monro, 
Arne and Brown and an American group 
of songs by Horsman, La Forge, Ware, 
MacFadyen and Spross. Her singing 
was thoroughly artistic and her diction 
praiseworthy. She has been working 
under David Bispham, who was in the 
audience to hear her on this occasion. 
Earl H. Leavitt was the accompanist. 
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a Trying Task, Says Camp Song Leader Nevin 














Noted American Composer Tells 
of His Experiences and Duties 
in Camp Grant—Ofhfcers 
Making Practical Use of 
Music to Restore ‘Pep’ to 
Fagged Men 
OS ANGELES, April 25.— 

Not with the battle, but 
with somewhat shaky nerves from tax- 
ing camp work, Arthur Nevin arrived in 

Los Angeles yesterday for a few weeks’ 


rest, after using up his nerve force as 
activities at Camp 


CAL., 


sears of 


director of musical 
Grant, Rockford, Ill. 

Mr. Nevin—he is the only man in 
camp whose official title is “Mister,” 
though his word is law to 38,000 men, 
on his subject—went through six months 
and the severest of winters in Camp 
Grant and emerged in the spring in a 
rundown physical condition that the 
medical examiners said California would 
cure. So to California he came. 
Here let us remark that Mr. Nevin is 
the only American composer whose opera 
has had a presentation at a European 
royal opera house. His “Poia” was given 
at the Royal Opera, Berlin. Another 
opera of his was spe by the — 
cago Opera Company last season. incl- 
qeutells, he is a brother of Ethelbert 
Nevin. 

We found Mr. Nevin a modest and 
companionable man, a “good fellow.’ 

“You see,” he said, “my family are all 

serving Uncle Sam, and my work for 
said relative has been a bit wearing on 
my nerves, so here I am. One of my 
sons is with the French ambulance corps 
in northern France, another is with the 
French Red Cross service at Piave, Italy, 
and my wife is at the head of the bac- 
teriological work of the Red Cross in 
Paris. So I’m quite a derelict. By the 
way, Mrs. Nevin writes me that the first 
sixty-five mile shell that hit Paris spat- 
tered her all over with mud and dirt. 
Some soldiers called to her to lie down, 
as they did, but she was too much inter- 
ested in getting the dirt off her hat, and 
wouldn’t lie down on her face for 
any German, especially sixty-five miles 
away.” 
. “But, Mr. Nevin,” we asked, “tell us 
something about your musical work in 
that big camp. We have heard of your 
success; what of the details?” 

“Well,” he rejoined, “I felt that I 
couldn’t be the only one of the family 
who wasn’t working for Uncle Sam, so 
I got a leave of absence from my posi- 
tion at the University of Kansas and 
took up the musical work at Camp Grant. 
It was an entirely new thing in the 
U. S. Army and I admit it got on my 
nerves, this making a dozen generals 
and a hundred colonels and nearly a 
thousand captains toe the musical mark 
to my orders—to say nothing of the 
35,000 privates. 

“It was a difficult job and there were 
no precedents. But I had the backing 
of the War Department and of Generals 
Barry and Kennon. General Barry said, 
‘Make out the schedule of what you 
want.’ I did it—and I got it. It was 
puzzling at times to know what to do; 
for instance, one day I saw a certain sec- 
tion wasn’t singing, and upon going to 
the men I found them holding the word 
slips upside down and seventy-five per 
cent of that regiment not able to read 
English! It was a regiment from South 
Chicago — Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, 
Slavs and a few other tribes. 

“But you mark me! That collection 
of men will be heard from when they 


| Making 35,000 Privates Toe Musical Mark Is 
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Photo by Matzene, Chicavyo 
Arthur Nevin, Composer, Song Director 
at Camp Grant, Rockford, IIl. 


get to Europe. The drill is bracing them 
right up, and they are as eager to learn 
and to practice on the Germans as any- 
body. 

Generals Can Sing Well 


“You wonder why I am here in Cali- 
fornia. Well here are the reasons: In 
the morning attending to all the mail on 
musical topics, looking over the score of 
‘popular’ and ‘war’ songs submitted and 
a number of regimental band rehearsals. 
At 1:15 a chorus of 3500 voices to lead. 
At 3 a massed band of 240 pieces. At 
6 p.m. a chorus of 4000 men. In the 
evening regimental glee clubs, etc. Tues- 
days all the officers together, 2200 of 
them, from the major-general down to 
the last lieutenant. And that is the best 
chorus I have in camp. Why, some of 
those generals can really sing! 

“How would you like that program, 
with some community chorus work thrown 
in, day after day? And it is all routine, 
all on orders, all like clockwork. It’s no 
‘country-skule’ crossroads singing class, 
I can tell you. I have to signal the men 
by megaphone and whistle, especially in 
the case of the massed regiments. 

“It is a hard drain on the nerves to 
keep up this personal hold on a regiment 
or ten regiments at a time, and finally 
it got on my nerves and I had to take a 
leave of absence for recuperation.” 

“How about the Negro troops; are 
they more musical than the whites?” 

“Yes, to a degree. After the officers’ 
chorus (a good many of them have sung 
in school and college), the Negro troops 
can best be depended on to supply their 
own harmony, and occasionally I stop 
the band and let them fill in their own 
‘barber shop’ chords. 

“You will remember that this musica 
work was recommended to the U. S. 
Army by the Governments of England 
and France for the added spirit it gave 
the men. And the officers are making 
practical use of it, too. If the drill lags 
a bit, or the men seem to have lost their 
‘pep’ or interest, the officer will order a 
rest and ‘sing-song’ of ten minutes, and 
it is surprising the different spirit that 
prevails. And on the march the men 
never are too tired to welcome the sing- 
ing order. 

“And this very interest increased the 
work somewhat. A colonel three miles 
over here would send to me and ask an 
extra drill to help bring up his band to 
that of a neighboring regiment; and then 
a message would come from another regi- 
ment four miles in another direction— 
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American Army Will Be Musi- 
cal One, Declares This Direc- 
tor—How He Teaches Men 


New Song in a Few Minutes 


—Best Chorus Made Up of 
All the Officers 


an orderly in a motor cycle ‘bath tub’ 
with ‘Colonel Smith’s compliments to 
Mr. Nevin and would he give our band 
an extra drill to-night?’ And so it goes. 
The American army is going to be mu- 
sical!” 

“Isn’t it difficult to teach a new tune 
to men who don’t read notes?” the writer 
inquired. 

Teaches Men New Songs Quickly 

“No, I can teach a new song to any 
of them in a few minutes. I have six 
or eight cornets face a regiment and 
blare out the melody while the rest of 
the band plays what it calls softly, but 


there is no such thing as piano or pianis- 
simo in the American army. The men 
listen to the tune a few times, then the 
first four rows sing with the band, then 
the next four rows join them and soon 
the whole regiment can sing it. Of 
course the tunes are popular, not such 
as Wagner or Tschaikowsky wrote, nor 
yet Sebastian Bach. The soldiers never 
heard of those ‘fellows,’ but they do 
know Irving Berlin, and you ought to 
hear them sing ‘Joan of Arc.’ ‘Over 
There,’ and ‘The Long, Long Trail’! They 
prefer sentimental songs and are tired 
of the boastful songs of what they are 
‘going to do to the Kaiser.’ ” 


Mr. Nevin was much interested to 
learn that the Zoellner Quartet is lo- 


cated in Los Angeles, so I shut up shop 
and we went on a surprise party to the 
home of that joyous and joy-giving fam- 
ily of the Zoellners, in Hollywood; and 
it was good to see the look of incredulous 
joy on the face of father (and grand. 
father) Zoellner when he opened the door 


to find his old friend, Arthur Nevin, 
whose works he had been playing in 
chamber music concerts all over the 


country for years. 

Mr. Nevin also inquired about the pos- 
sibility of meeting the mercurial Charles 
Wakefield-Cadman. But the chieftain of 
the “Shanewis” Indians has not yet re- 
turned from his raid on the Metropolitan 
reservation. W. F. G. 





GALLI-CURCI EXCITES ALBANY 


Prima Donna Makes Her Second 
Appearance with Great Success 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 30.—Mme. Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci was given the greatest 
ovation ever accorded an artist here last 
night in Harmanus Bleecker Hall when 
she gave the closing concert of the 
Franklin series. The hall was filled to 
the doors and the tumult of applause that 
called her back at the close of each num- 
ber recalled the triumph of Jenny Lind 
in Albany. The climax of the wonderful 
exhibition of vocal art came with the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” of Mey- 
erbeer, as the closing number with flute 
obbligato by Manuel Berenguer. The final 
notes of the song were lost in the ap- 
plause that brought the audience to its 
feet. Her final appearance was to make 
an appeal for the purchase of Liberty 
bonds, and then sing “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “Annie Laurie” to her own 
accompaniment. Homer Samuels’ was 
the accompanist. W. A. H. 


Longy Club and Trio de Lutéce End 
Portland Municipal Series 


PORTLAND, ME., April 27.—The last 
two concerts of the municipal series have 
been of unusual interest. The first was 
a varied program by the Longy Club 
finely played and arousing much ap- 
plause. At the second concert the Trio 
de Lutéce was the assisting attraction. 
Kach member of the trio, George Bar- 
rere, flautist; Carlos Salzédo, harpist, 
and Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, appeared as 
soloist with organ accompaniment. All 
played splendidly. Will C. Macfarlane, 
organist, gave Boellmann’s “Suite Goth- 
ique” at the first concert and Bach’s 
“Toccata” in F Major at the second. 
Both were excellent performances, as 
was his work with the Trio de Lutéce. 


Sundelius Is Feature of Swedish-Ameri- 
can Liberty Loan Rally 


Boston, May 3.—Marie Sundelius, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was a feature of the Liberty Loan 
rally in Symphony Hall, Wednesday 
night, conducted by Americans of Swed- 
ish birth, or descendants. American and 
Swedish flags were displayed on the plat- 
form, and there was a program of Swed- 
ish and American music given by the 
Swedish Male Chorus, under the direction 
of Gustaf Sundelius. Mme. Sundelius 
sang the solo parts, to the delight of her 
audience. Governor Samuel McCall was 
present, and addressed the gathering. 
Final audit of the subscriptions at the 
meeting showed that $61,000 worth of 
bonds had been purchased. 


Exponent of Perfield System Scores in 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Idis Lazar, pianist, scored a_ pro 
nounced success as soloist at a recent con- 
cert given under the auspices of the Pas- 
adena Music and Art Association by the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra at Pas- 
adena, Cal. Her playing of Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E Flat and the “County Derry 
Air” by Grainger displayed much bril- 
liancy and artistic finish. Much ef her 
success is credited to the thorough study 
she made of the Effa Ellis Perfield sys- 
tem of inner feeling, reason and ‘drills, 
three years ago. She has since adopted 





and taught this system with convincing 
results. Miss Lazar, who is a member 
of the faculty of the Montessori School 
for Boys, located near Los Angeles, Cal., 
studied with Perey Grainger while in 
New York last season, during which time 
she also reviewed her work with Mme. 
Perfield. 





Theater Orchestras Provide Week of 
Excellent Music 

Grieg’s “In Autumn” is the overture 
given by the orchestra at the Rivoli The- 
ater this week, with Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Erno Rapee conducting. Jeanne 
Gordon, contralto, sings Paulin’s aria 
from “Pique Dame,” by Tschaikowsky, 
and Lieutenant Hilliam gives songs of 
the service, accompanying himself at the 
piano. At the Rialto the Overture to 
“Semiramide” is played by the orches- 
tra, with Hugo Riesenfeld and Nat W. 
Finston alternating as conductors. 
Gladys Rice, soprano, sings a number by 
Caro Roma and Riccardo Bonelli, bari- 
tone, is giving “The Moon Drops Low” 
from Cadman’s group of Indian songs. 
The orchestra also plays Chopin’s Polo- 
naise in A Flat. 
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Newark’s Festival Introduces 
Civic Forces and Noted Artists 





Eleven Distinguished Singers, Ten American, Appear with New 
Orchestra, and Chorus of 800 During Three-Days’ Programs— 
Farrar Triumphs at Final Concert — Success of Annual Event 
Reveals Rich Possibilities of Local Organizations 


EWARK, N. J., May 6.—The fourth 

annual Music Festival has come and 
gone, leaving in its wake the certainty 
that the annual festival is to become a 
permanent institution in Newark. The 
improvement of the chorus of 800 over 
last year’s performances was marked; 
and the playing of the Newark Festival 
Orchestra, a newly formed organization 
of local musicians, showed that still an- 
other phase of musical activity had come 
under the influence that aims to organ- 
ize all the musical resources of the com- 
munity for a common purpose. The 
work done at the concerts was often 
technically deficient, interpretatively it 
was absolutely nil; but it demonstrated 
the tremendous musical potentiality of a 
city that has always been considered a 
prosaic manufacturing community, that 
took the tubes to New York if the spirit 
moved it, to listen to good music. The 
festival revealed an unsuspected mine of 
musical energy; all that is needed is the 
flaming spirit of a Harry Barnhart to 
refine the ore and make the pure gold 
glisten to lead Newark to a place among 
the foremost champions of community 
music in America. 

As last year, three concerts were given 
in the First Regiment Armory, April 30, 
May 1 and May 2. The great hall was 
tastefully decorated with the national 
colors and with the flags of the Allies. 
Eleven soloists participated in the con- 
certs, ten of them Americans. 

At the first concert, last Tuesday eve- 
ning, the soloists were Lucy Gates, so- 
prano; Cecil Arden, contralto; Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, and Clarence White- 
hill, baritone. Later, Gretchen Morris, 
soprano, and William Tucker, baritone, 
assisted in the “Lucia” Sextet. C. Morti- 
mer Wiske conducted. 

The program opened with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” by the chorus and or- 
chestra. It is a pity Mr. Wiske did not 
let the audience sing, also, for the effect 
would have been overwhelming. Then 


followed Felicien David’s Overture to 
“Lalla Rookh,” a dull piece of work, 
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which even a good performance could not 
make interesting. 

Miss Arden was the first of the solo- 
ists to be heard, in “O mio Fernando,” 
from “La Favorita.” The artist at once 
captured her audience by the purity of 
her tones and the beauty of her inter- 
pretation. As an encore she gave “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny,” with a great 
depth of feeling but with magnificent ar- 
tistic restraint. 

Then followed Mr. Martinelli, who won 
his hearers instantly by his delightful 
singing of “Salve dimora,” from “Faust.” 
A contrast in style was afforded by the 
chorus, which sang “Matona, Lovely 
Maiden,” by Lasso, with good effect. 

Next appeared Lucy Gates, who has 
been a popular idol in this city since she 
substituted for Mme. Galli-Curci at the 
festival a year ago. “Una voce poco fa,” 
which Miss Gates sang inimitably, 
brought the house down. It was evident 
that she was the prime favorite, and the 
added “Cuckoo Song” bid fair to surpass 
in effect the solo preceding, so dexter- 
ously and beautifully did the soprano 
use her voice. 

Clarence Whitehill followed with “Eri 
tu.””, One who harbored memories of Mr. 
Whitehill’s overpowering interpretation 
of Wotan might have had doubts of his 
success on the concert stage, but these 
were dispelled at once. The powerful, 
resonant voice of the artist and his re- 
markably intelligent musicianship made 
a deep impression on the audience, and 
the applause was both loud and long. 
The soloists then joined in the quartet 


from “Rigoletto,” giving an artistic 
presentation of this number. 
After C. M. Wiske’s Madrigal from 


“The Roundheads” came Miss Arden’s 
“Brindisi” from “Lucrezia Borgia” and 
Mr. Martinelli’s “Vesti la giubba.” The 
thunderous applause following his splen- 
did performance was equalled only by 
that which was elicited by Miss Gates’s 
“Charmant oiseau” from David’s “La 
Perle.” Mr. Whitehill came next with 
an interpretation of “Quand la flamme 
d’amour” from Bizet’s “La Jolie Fille de 
Perth” that showed his best powers to 
great advantage. The program con- 
cluded with the Sextet from “Lucia.” 


Wednesday’s Concert 


Wednesday’s concert was the weakest 
of the three. It consisted of Massenet’s 
“Eve” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 
Why these two scores were selected in 
preference to some really great works is 
not clear. The performance of “Eve” 
was particularly unfortunate. The mu- 
sic was dull, the conductor did little more 
than beat time, the orchestra was so loud 
as to obscure the soloists for long 
stretches, the trombones forgot the little 
matter of tuning up in advance. The 
soloists and the chorus were the only re- 
deeming feature. 

Of the soloists, Marguerite Namara, 
soprano; Theo Karle, tenor, and Arthur 


Middleton, baritone, chief honors belong 
to Mr. Karle, who took the thankless rGle 
of the Narrator, and who was limited for 
the most part to uninteresting recitatives 
while Adam and Eve reveled in amorous 
duets. Obviously very ill at ease in the 
beginning, the tenor gradually came to 
himself, so that in Part III he delivered 
his warning to the man and the woman 
with such prophetic solemnity and withal 
such a depth of human pity that he 
brought the house down. 

Margaret Abbott, contralto, was added 
to the soloists in “Stabat Mater.” This 
work had better luck than its predeces- 
sor. The accompaniments were very loud 
so that the soloists had to strain their 
voices, and the chorus sometimes verged 
on Liedertafelei, but on the whole the 
performance was a very good one indeed. 
The quartet numbers were beautifully 
and artistically given. Special praise 
should be given Mr. Karle’s aria and 
Mme. Abbott’s Cavatina. Though her 
part was small, the contralto gave proof 
of great artistic ability. 


Farrar Scores 


The third and last concert brought 
with it Geraldine Farrar. Though there 
were many vacant seats, the house was 
said to have been sold out. If the per- 
formance was not graced by the attend- 
ance of Governor Edge, who was present 
the first night, there were a number of 
distinguished army officers present. The 
chorus and the orchestra were in better 
shape than ever before, and the audience 
was the largest of the series. Late- 
comers kept straggling in for half an 
hour after the beginning of the perform- 
ance. 

The program opened with Weber’s 
“Jubel” Overture, at the close of which 
the strains of “Heil dir im Siegerkranz” 
being the same as those of “America,” 
the chorus rose and sang the national 
hymn. Then La Geraldine appeared with 
her huge white fan, and the stream of 
conversation, which had flowed freely 
through the playing of the overture 
(something unusual at the concerts and 
only to be explained as due to the gen- 
eral excitement and anticipation of the 
appearance of the great soprano), 
ceased. 


Mme. Farrar’s dramatic performance 
of the Habanera from “Carmen” won 
the audience at once, though it was ap- 
parent that the singer’s voice was not in 
the best condition, probably because of 
her recent strenuous activities in the Lib- 
erty Loan drive. The soloist sang in 
French and the chorus in English, but 
this incongruity was forgotten in the en- 
joyment of Mme. Farrar’s full-blooded, 
voluptuous interpretation of the first 
strophe of the song. The second strope 
was decidedly less artistic and rather 
theatrical. 

The female section of the chorus then 
gave a creditable performance of Mac- 
kenzie’s “Come, Sisters, Come,” and the 
orchestra played the familiar Rachman- 
inoff Prelude. The very best feature of 
the program was the group of solo songs, 
artistically accompanied by Carl Lamson. 
It was here that the consummate art of 
Mme. Farrar as a musician was revealed. 
The utter simplicity and lack of affecta- 
tion, the purity of style and elevation of 
sentiment, the noble serenity and depth 
of feeling with which she interpreted 
Brahms’s “A Thought Like Melody” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “A Legend,” were a 
revelation to many, and led one to be- 
lieve that the operatic réle which would 
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do fullest justice to her best powers has 
not yet been created. As an encore, the 
soprano gave “Annie Laurie” to her own 
accompaniment, and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Then Chief of Police Long addressed the 
audience on Liberty Bonds and Colonel 
De Salisbury also made a few remarks. 
Mme. Farrar also put in a plea for the 
purchase of bonds, setting the example 
by buying her sixty-fifth bond. 

The chorus sang Shira’s “Boatmen’s 
Good Night,” which went well except for 
the staccato “good-nights” at the end, 
unlike any ever heard in actual dialogue. 
This was followed by the orchestra’s 
playing of the Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” mu- 
sic, technically very good, but hardly an 
interpretation of Mendelssohn. Mr 
Wiske’s “Break, Break, Break,,” came 
next, sung well by the male section of 
the chorus. The music is effective as 
vocal part-writing, but is conventional! 
and obvious in its content. 

Mme. Farrar’s last number was “Un 
Lel di,” from “Butterfly.” It was said 
that the orchestra read the accompani- 
ment at sight. This was unfortunate, for 
the orchestra was much too loud, pain- 
fully out of tune, and flagrantly out of 
time. For four measures the horns and 
trombones, who should have been play- 
ing the melody with the soloist, were a 
full beat behind, and the matter was ad- 
justed only when Mme. Farrar waited 
for them to catch up. The program ended 
with Gustav L. Becker’s setting of Fanny 
Granger Becker’s “The Herald of Free- 
dom.” The piece is short and was sung 
lustily. ‘PHILIP GORDON. 
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Camp Music Directors Doing Fine 
VorKkK, SaysCommissioner Hanmer 
Man in Charge of Army and Navy Musical Activities Finds Singing 


“Spontaneous and Good’’—Work Has Developed 
Along Constructive Lines—Ré6le of the Sub-Director—Song 

















Leaders Will Probably Soon Have Place in Commanding } 
Officer's Staff—First Official Sorg Director of Our Forces Has 
Arrived in France 

ASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—Lee officers realize their need in camp and 


Hanmer of the Federal Commission 
on Army and Navy Camp Activities, with 
special charge of the music work and 
Redpath Lyceum entertainments, recent- 
ly returned from the Pacific Coast, where 
a meeting of the supervisors of the west- 
ern district was held in San Fracisco. 
Mr. Hanmer had a number of interesting 
things to say about the musical activities 
observed in the various camps. 

“Let me say first,” said Mr. Hanmer 
emphatically, “that I was exceedingly 
pleased to find that in all camps of the 
western district, with the exception of 
that at San Diego, a definite and sys- 
tematic schedule for music had been ar- 
ranged with the commanding officers 
Since my return a music schedule has 
been installed at San Diego, so that camp 
is no longer an exception. The singing 
that I had opportunity to hear was spon- 
taneous and good. I realize the directors 
have their difficulties, considering the 
mixed material with which they must 
work, but they have accomplished much, 
very much. Mass singing among our 
army and navy boys has accomplished a 
unity and happiness of spirit that I do 
not believe anything else could accom- 
plish. 

“Already singing in the camps has de- 
veloped along constructive lines. There 
is the mass singing by regiments and the 
more intensive singing by companies. 
The song director is required to train 
sub-directors, who can lead the men in 
small groups. These sub-directors are 
destined to play a very important part 
for they are ones who, being of the serv- 
ice, are going to the trenches and will 
carry the songs with them. These are 
the ones who will have our boys singing 
in France. 

“The sub-director is also in a position 
to select voices for quartets and glees 
who are able to give valuable assistance 
in entertainments. There is an abund- 
ance of excellent musical material among 
our boys in the training camps—some 
professional and others with fine natural 
voices. These groups or special singers 
are already leading our boys overseas in 
singing. 

“At present the song directors of the 
camps are not men of the military serv- 
ice, though they are within the draft age 
and subject to draft. While on Govern- 
ment payroll, they have no official place 
at the camp. This situation is being 
worked upon in army and navy circles, 
and it is believed that before long the 
song director will have a definite place 
on the commanding officer’s staff. The 


field activities. 
Werk for More Song Directors 


“There is work for more song directo- 
rs. The smaller camps and posts should 
have the musical privileges enjoyed by 





Photo by Bain New a Servic “ 
Lee F. Wakaet of Federal Pididiiesien 
on Army and Navy Camp Activities, 
in Charge of Music Work 


the larger ones, but as yet there is not 
sufficient appropriation to meet this 
need. Such directors could circulate 
among a group of stations and posts and 
be kept well occupied. 

“It is just made public that Sergt. 
Howard Barlow has just arrived in 
France as the first cfficial song director 
of the American forces. That the Amer- 
ican army and navy should be made a 
singing army and navy has met the 
hearty approval of General Pershing. 


Musical Instruments Needed 


“The bands are also playing an im- 
portant part in music in the camps. 
Wherever possible a band or orchestra 


of some size is organized and furnishes 
entertainment as well as music for 
marching and drills. Sousa and his won- 
derful band at the Great Lakes Training 
Camp are doing splendid work. There 
is a great need for band instruments at 
the camps. As there is no appropriation 
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for the purchase of such instruments, the 
camps must rely upon entertainments for 
this purpose or generous gifts. The in- 
struments most in need are oboes, pic- 
colos, clarinets, trombones and cornets. 
The commission would welcome a!l] con- 
tributions along this line. This would 
help materially in establishing bands so 
necessary to military life. 

“Phonographs and records also find a 
place in music in the camps. Many a 
weary or lonesome hour has been turned 
into one of pleasure by the revolutions 
of the disk of the phonograph. Through 
generous gifts many of these have been 
installed, but there is still a crying need 
for many others. There is a place for 
more pianos, which are really an essen- 
tial for even the most meager entertain- 
ment or recreation. Of course, under 
present conditions these are subject to 
difficulty of transportation, but that can 
be overcome. Puta piano in a camp and 
you are sure to create a ‘homey’ feeling. 

“The musical entertainments at the 


camps have been very helpful in furnish 
ing recreation and in putting healthful 
thoughts in idle minds. The musical 
people have been most generous in con- 
tributing their talent for the enjoyment 
of ‘the boys,’ who appreciate this to its 
utmost; and the commission appreciates 
this, too. This war has given music an 
important place in our world of affairs 
and there is reason to believe that music 
will have national recognition in the 
future.” 

Lee Hanmer adds to a winning person- 
ality a remarkable capacity for work. 
Even when he was snowbound out West 
and the Washington Commission was 
worrying about him and his well planned 
itinerary was smashed to pieces, he sent 
a cheerful telegram from “Somewhere in 
Nebraska.”” He seems to carry out the 
words he quoted as an essential require- 
ment for the song director, “The man 
with the smile is the man worth while, 
when everything goes dead wrong.” 

WILLARD HOWE. 





AID SEATTLE TROOPS 


“Stabat Mater” Sung for Men Who Have 
Joined Canadian Forces 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 27.—On Mon- 
day evening, April 15, Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was presented at Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, the proceeds going 
to the relief of the men of Seattle who 
have joined the Canadian colors. The 
ritish-American Relief Association was 
sponsor for the undertaking. The ora- 
torio was under the direction of Silvio 
Risigari and his clean-cut direction of 
orchestra and chorus was. decidedly 
pleasing. The solo parts, taken by Mrs. 
Adam Beeler, contralto; Elizabeth 
Jacques, soprano; J. D. Treharne, tenor, 
Hiram H. Tuttle, baritone, were in each 
instance finished performances. An addi- 
tional concert arranged by Mr. Risigari 
« mpleted the evening’s entertainment. 

At a recent meeting of the music 
teachers of the city a resolution was 
passed that credits for music studies in 
high schools can best be given without 
certification. This resolution will be pre- 
sented at the convention of Music Teach- 
ers of the State of Washington to be 
held in Pullman during the week. 

The Seattle Music Study Club met 
recently with Miss Rockwell, the after- 
noon’s program being dedicated to music 
appropriate to the season. The Cornish 
School of Music, which has enjoyed a 
steady growth since its inception, has 
lately been incorporated by Seattle cap- 
italists interested in the furtherance of 
music and dramatic art. Nellie Cornish, 
the founder of the school, is the principal 
and manager. A. Mw. G. 


St. Louis Quartet to Sing for Men on 
Firing Lines 

which 

that 


The St. Louis Quartet, under 
title four young business men of 
city, Robert X. Stark, Wallace C. Nied- 
ringhaus, Charles E. Flesh and Ernest 
C. Collins, have associated themselves 
for four years past, has been assigned 
by the War Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
to go to the front and sing to the Amer- 
ican troops. ‘The quartet has been sing 
ing at Camps Dix, Merritt, Tilden, Tot 
ten and Mills. A group of St. Louis 
business men has agreed to finance the 
families of the singers during their ab- 
sence abroad, and in six weeks the quar- 
tet expects to be within a few miles of 
the firing lines. Authorities who under- 
stand conditions on the other side agree 
that they will be given unlimited oppor- 
tunities to do a work which is expected 
to bring fine results in the way of cheer 
ing and helping the soldiers. 


Tilla Gemunder Heard at Two Club 


Recitals 


Tilla Gemunder, soprano, was one of 
the soloists at the last concert of the 
Verdi Club at the Waldorf Astoria, New 
York. Miss Gemunder also scored a suc- 
cess as soloist with the New Haven 
String Orchestra, Isidore Troostwyk, di- 
rector at Sprague Memorial Hall, Yale 
University, New Haven, on Friday eve- 
ning, April 19. At this concert Miss 
Gemunder’s numbers included Verdi’s 
“O Patria mia” and Gilberté’s “Ah Love. 
But a Day,” Troostwyk’s “Come for a 
Sail” and Warford’s “Dream Song” an 1 
“A Rhapsody.” 


Vassar Students Compose Music for Red 
Cross Masque 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., April 27.—One 
of the most interesting things that have 
been done at Vassar College along the 
musical line has been developed in the 
last two months. A Red Cross Masque 
called “The Opposite End of the World” 
has been written by Alice Wangenheim, 





of the senior class, and was published in 
the Red Cross Magazine for April, 1918. 
Three members of the composition class 
of George Coleman Gow have composed 
the music for it, and this music is now 
published for the benefit of the Vassar 
Unit of the Red Cross. The masque is 
proving successful beyond all hopes, be- 
ing given all over the United States by 
communities especially interested in Red 
Cross work and young musicianship. 
The college choir and orchestra gave 
a concert in the chapel on last Wednes- 
day evening. K. M. 


Tuscaloosa Artists Aid Red Cross 
Through Benefit Concerts 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., April 29.—Two 
benefit programs for the Red Cross were 
given during the past week at Tusca- 
loosa High School. The first concert was 
given by Sterling Harris, tenor, who of- 
fered a unique program. Among his 
numbers he included. “When the Boys 
Come Home” and a group of favorite 
Negro Spirituals by Burleigh. He also 
gave “Onaway, Awake,” by Coleridge- 
Taylor; “Cielo e Mar” from “Gioconda,’ 
and an®aria from “Pagliacci.” The sec 


ond recital introduced a singer new to 
luscaloosa, Mrs. Edgar Harden Phifer, 
a recent arrival from Texas. In her 


engaging program Mrs. 
a rich contralto voice. 


Phifer displayed 


Noted Artists Give Concerts to Aid 
America’s Flyers 

The Woman’s Naval Service of the 

National Aeronautic Committee gave a 


concert in the Plaza ballroom on May 1, 
of which the proceeds, $5,000, go to pur- 


chasing outfits for American flyers 
abroad. Guiomar Novaes, pianist; 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist; Margaret 


contralto, and Lucien Muratore, 
were among those who appeared. 
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Doing the Work of the Huns 


HOSE interested in the Musical Alliance who endorse its aims and watch 
with growing interest its course, should make up their minds, once for 








all, that the movement is bound to arouse the strenuous opposition of cer- 
tain of the pro-German element in this country. This element has for 
years past been concerned not with propagating a love for music, but with 
maintaining a stranglehold upon the music of the country, and incidentally 
using this to exploit the musical profession for its own selfish ends. In this 
they have not scrupled to use methods so reprehensible that they have been 
from time to time exposed in the press. Indeed, they have had to defend 
various civil suits, as well as prosecutions in the criminal courts. 

These are the persons who to-day are not only attacking the Alliance 
in the various journals to the columns of which they have access, but they 
are going further. They are endeavoring to impede its progress, and if 
possible destroy it, by the most nefarious means. 

When some four years ago I| exposed the terrible conditions to which 
many of our young American students who were studying music abroad were 
subjected these very people organized indignation meetings in Berlin, with 
the aid of their representatives, to protest against the exposures as being 
Incidentally 
they proclaimed to the world the general goodness, purity and kindliness 


wholly unwarranted, made for sensational purposes only. 


of life in Berlin, and that while possibly there might be occasionally some 
sad case of a young American girl going to the dogs still if there was a place 
Their one atti- 
tude in all their publications has been to hold up Berlin as the center of 
the music of the world. What came out of Berlin was good. What did 
not come out of Berlin was anathema, whether in the way of music, 


on earth which was safe for young people it was Berlin. 


Everything musical had to have the 
hallmark of Berlin to be considered worthy. 


musicians, conductors, it mattered not. 


And so at the time the press was filled with articles from the other 
side, decrying me for what | had printed, and particularly for what | con- 
tinued to say from the public platform. We know better to-day. To-day 
we realize that in all the propaganda I made on the subject | barely lifted 
the curtain that covered the shame and the horror of the truth. 


Having through the war lost their hold for the moment in controlling 
and exploiting the musical life of this country from Berlin as a base these 
persons are to-day endeavoring to camouflage their pro-Germanism by 


Why shouldn't they? 


It will go far to expose the ludicrous asser- 


attacking the Alliance. The Alliance, if successful, 
will go far to clean things up. 
tion that a musical education of any value cannot be obtained in this 
country, and that you must go to Europe, and particularly to Berlin, Vienna, 
Dresden or Munich to get it. 

The Alliance is going to prove, and before long, that we have any 
amount of musical talent in this country, and that when we give them a 
hearing there are any number of competent composers among us. 

In doing this, however, it is obvious that it will in time loosen, and 
perhaps destroy, the stranglehold that these people, with all their asso- 
ciates, have had on our musical life. So that while we shall not cease to 
worship at the shrine of the great German composers we do propose, once 
and for all, to settle the question of German domination in music, which is 
what this gang of pirates have been endeavoring to maintain for years. 

We are going to be free, my friends! We are going to receive the 
musicians and people of all nationalities who can teach music or make 
music, just as we did before. 

But there is one thing that we shall settle, once for all, even before 
this war is over, and in this the Alliance will exercise a potent influence, 
and that is the domination in all things musical of the pro-Germans who 
declare, as they have been doing always, that Americans are musically 
nothing but barbarians, lacking taste, lacking interest in music, lacking 
musical ability, and particularly lacking in the power to compose music of 
any value, for all of which reasons they insist we should hand over to the 
Germans and the pro-Germans not only the direction of our national musical 
life but all the functions of any value connected with it. 

Incidentally the Alliance is going to ring the death-knell of all the 
newspaper parasites and the gang generally that have been doing the work 
of the Huns before the war, and are doing it at this very time. 


Dee Ertan 








has not been inaugurated before this 
date is a good omen for your success in 


Five Members of Sinfonia Fraternity 
Promise Earnest Support and Co- 


many, many occasions: “Freund, in the 
main, is right,” and has been. So I feel 


Comes at a Most Crucial Period in the 
History of Our Musical Development 





operation 


Believing the objects of the Musical 
Alliance to be worthy the support of 
everyone who is interested in the growth 
and development of American music, the 
following members of the Alpha Chapter 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America wish to 
become members of the Alliance and to 
assure the leaders of this movement of 
their earnest support and co-operation: 
Elliott Griffis, Lawrence R. Mathers, 
Wilbert Maynard, Raymond Orr, James 
H. Spencer. 

I am enclosing order for $5 to cover 
membership fees for the five names. 

WILBERT MAYNARD. 

Boston, Mass., April 30, 1918. 





Paul Reimers, Noted Concert Singer, De- 
lighted to Become a Member 


I shall be delighted to become a mem- 
ber of the Musical Alliance of the 


United States, with whose ideal ambi-- 


tions I am in fall sympathy. 
PAUL REIMERS. 
New York, April 25, 1918. 





Three More Members from Oberlin 


(Ohio) University 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical) Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

ESTHER G. CROCKETT. 

Oberlin, Ohio, April 18, 1918. 





I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

SYBIL E. ADAMS. 

Oberlin, Ohio, April 18, 1918. 

I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 





MILDRED HUBER. 
Oberlin, Ohio, April 18, 1918. 





President San Francisco Music Teachers 
Association Says: “All the Objects 
Are Worthy of Support” 


Please find enclosed my subscription 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. 

You are indeed engaged in a most com- 
mendable effort to aid musicians and 
their kindred workers and no doubt suc- 
cess will be achieved in the near future. 
The various objects enumerated in your 
platform are each and _ collectively 
worthy of support. 

That an association of this character 


the work, the opportunity to be of benefit 
and assistance to others has, therefore, 
been embraced by you, and in the good 
work you have the sincere wishes and 
encouragement of all those who love 
their art and desire a basic Alliance 
with whom they can affiliate, thereby 


gaining strength to aid the cause of, 


music, which is the one great exponent 
of brotherly communion in art. May all 
success be yours. With kindest wishes, 
GEORGE KRUGER, 
President, S. F. M. T. A. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 28, 1918. 





Francis Rogers, Distinguished Singer, 
Just Back from the Trenches in 
France, Sends Good Wishes for Com- 
plete Success 


Just back, after a six months’ absence 
in France, singing for our soldiers. I 
want to send you my heartiest good 
wishes for the complete success of your 
efforts to give music its proper position 
in our national life, through the Musical 
Alliance. I enclose my subscription for 
membership. 

FRANCIS ROGERS. 

New York, April 28, 1918. 





An Excellent Move in the Right Direc- 
tion 
I am gratified for the privilege of 
membership extended to me. It is an 
excellent move in the right direction. 
Mrs. CARRIE L. STEINMITZ. 
Haddonfield, N. J., April 26, 1918. 





George Harris, Jr., Commends the Alli- 
ance 


The Musical Alliance I feel to be a 
most desired influence toward keeping 
constantly before the public what it 
thinks it must do without at this time, 
but what it really needs more than ever. 

GEORGE HARRIS, JR., 
Tenor, Pianist, Composer. 
New York, April 30, 1918. 





Without Doubt the Greatest Movement 


for Music Ever Attempted 


I received your invitation to join the 
Musical Alliance of the United States 
and shall consider it an honor to be one 
of your most enthusiastic members. It 
is without a doubt the greatest move- 
ment for the cause of music in this 
great country that has ever been at- 
tempted. 

PAULDING DE NIKE. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 25, 1918. 


Enclosed find check for $1, my applica- 
tion for membership in the Musical Alli- 
ance, with whose aims I am, of course, 
heartily in sympathy. Indeed, it is hard 
to conceive of any American musicians, 
and especially young Americans, who 
cannot appreciate the value and im- 
portance of such a movement. For it 
comes at a most crucial ‘period in the 
history of our musical development, a 
time when art must be made subservient 
to the war needs of the hour, and yet a 
period when American music and musi- 
cians are coming into their own, fully 
realizing the latent possibilities of a real 
musical nation. May the terrible cata- 
clysm which to-day engulfs the world 
not prevent this realization, and surely 
the Musical Alliance will prove a vital 
factor in the making of a great musical 
America. 

With kindest wishes for every success, 

HAROLD Morris, 
Pianist-Composer. 
New York, April 28, 1918. 





Ought to Have Been Undertaken Long 
Ago 

This is a splendid idea—something 

which ought to have been undertaken 


long ago—and I am very glad to enclose 
my dollar. 





ALFRED M. BEsT, 
President and Founder of Brooklyn 
Choral Art Club. 
New York, April 30, 1918.’ 





Very Much Interested 


I am very much interested in this 
new movement and hereby enclose fee of 
membership. Best wishes to the Musical 
Alliance. 

THEKLA KELLER, 
Teacher of Piano 
Warren, Pa., April 23, 1918. 





Good Wishes from Dubuque, Iowa 


Enclosed please find check for mem- 
bership dues in Musical Alliance. Wish 
you every success. 

Rose N. LEMAN, 
Director Vocal Music. 
Dubuque, Iowa, April 25, 1918. 





Why He Becomes a Member 


I have persistently followed Mr. 
Freund in all of his journalistie activi- 
ties since 1870. His attitude toward 
America, toward the art of music, com- 
posers, artists and all has been such, at 
all times, that I can say, as I have on 


in regard to the Musical Alliance enter- 
prise, and I want to be enrolled as a 
member. I enclose the required fee, 
wishing you continued success. 
W. H. LEI, 
President University Extension. 
Joplin, Mo., April 24, 1918. 


More Members from Fitchburg, Mass. 


Enclosed please find $2 for which 
please enroll Mrs. C. H. Vickery and 
myself as members of the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. Wishing you 
all success, 

HELEN E. VICKERY. 

Fitchburg, Mass., April 24, 1918. 


A Worthy Cause 


I am a subscriber of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, a much appreciated magazine, and 
I also wish to become a member of so 
worthy a cause as the Musical Alliance. 
Wish you great success. I enclose money 
order for $1. 

Mrs. WILLIAM HOLDEN. 

Barre, Vt., April 24, 1918. 





Secretary Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation Joins 


I take pleasure in joining the new 
Musical Alliance and hope that it may 
succeed in carrying out all its aims. 

ANDREW WHEELER, 

Secretary Philadelphia Orchestra 

Association. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 24, 1918. 





One of Greatest Movements Started to 
Make America Musical 


Kindly have my name enrolled as a 
member of the Musical Alliance, one of 
the greatest movements started to make 
America musical. 

Mrs. J. C. HANCOCK. 

Stuart, Fla., April 25, 1918. 





New Members from Atlantic City, N. J. 


Please find enclosed check for $2, two 
memberships in the Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

We are most heartily in sympathy 
with the purpose of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States and that all music- 
lovers become members of this great 
organization. 

ANNA SHILL HEMPHILL, 
President Crescendo Club. 
KATHLEEN BENNETT GOLDING, 
Operatic Soprano. 
Atlantic City, N. J., April 29, 1918, 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


~ 


ay 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 


the Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for musie and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


5. To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


6. To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

8. To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be wade payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 


Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Public School Music Supervisors Rejoice 
in the Movement 


I am confident that music supervisors 
must heartily rejoice in the movement 
originated by Mr. Freund for the better- 
ment of music conditions in our country, 
and especially through the medium of 
the public schools. 

To every student of the national music 
problem, this co-operation of all music 
forces is the solution which points to a 
bright future. 

With the enclosed subscription, accept 
my warmest expression of appreciation. 

JUNIA WOLFF. 

Pasadena, Cal., April 29, 1918. 


Heinrich Gebhard, Distinguished Pianist, 
Is Enthusiastic 


Enthusiastically I indorse the splendid 
new movement which you have created. 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose my annual 
dues of $1, wishing the new organization 
greatest success. 

HEINRICH GEBHARD. 

Boston, Mass., April 30, 1918. 


Wish the Effort Great Success 


Please enroll my name as a member 
of the Musical Alliance and enclosed find 
check for $1 dues. I wish the effort 
great success. 





Mary E. VINCENT. 
San Francisco, Cal., April 29, 1918. 


Greatly Interested 


I herewith enclose my check for $2 for 
two memberships in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. These persons are 
very much interested in this much needed 
organization and wish Mr. Freund much 
success in establishing American music 
and American musicians in all American 
institutions. 

IpA TAYLOR BOLTE and ETHEL SOULAS. 

Atlantie City, N. J., April 25, 1918. 


Was Delighted to Subscribe 


I herewith enclose check for $1 for 
subscription to the Musical Alliance to 
be sent to Alice Warren Saches, 238 
South Florence Avenue, Atlantic City. 
When approached she was delighted to 
subscribe (to use her own expression) 
to this greatest institution, a much 
needed development of musical art in 
America. 

Mrs. J. V. BORNSTEIN. 

Atlantic City, N. J., April 23, 1918. 


Emil Reich Says “The Alliance Will Help 
Enlarge the Musical Business!” 


I enclose $1 for membership in The 
Musical Alliance and wish to congratu- 
late Mr. Freund upon his splendid efforts 
in behalf of musical interest in the 
United States. There is no doubt that 
the support of musicians, managers and 
musical organizations will prove of great 
advantage to the Alliance and not only 
will this new institution help to bring 
artistic betterments, but will benefit 
business as well. The more we can in- 
terest our country in music, the greater 
will be the demand for artists, new com- 
positions, ete. In other words, the 


Musical Alliance ,can help enlarge the 
musical business. 
Trusting the expected results will 
come, I am, with best wishes for success, 
EMIL REICH. 
New York, April 27, 1918. 





James P. Dunn of Jersey City (N. J.) a 


Member 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 
JAMES P. DUNN. 
Jersey City, N. J., April 8, 1918. 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

Mrs. W. D. ANDERSON. 

Waxahachie, Tex., April 8, 1918. 


New Century Club of Clarksville (Tex.) 
Joins 





The New Century Club of this place 
for the last several years has used your 
publication in our study course. We 
have found it to be both entertaining 
and profitable. Through its medium we 
have become very much interested in the 
Musical Alliance and I am enclosing $1 
for a membership in the name of the 
New Century Club of Clarksville, Tex. 

Mrs. Otis B. HOCKER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Clarksville, Tex., April 29, 1918. 


“Most Wonderful Movement’ Ever 


Launched” 
I think the work of the Musical Alli 


ance is the most wonderful movement 
that has ever been launched. It is an- 
other big link in the grand movement 
for democracy that we hear preached 
everywhere. Success must crown all 
your efforts in this glorious propaganda. 
Enclosed please find my check for mem- 
bership. Most cordially, 
LAURA B. STALEY, 
Supervisor of Music in the Public 
Schools. 
Ardmore, Pa., April 30, 1918. 


Clara Kalisher Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

CLARA KALISHER. 

New York, April 5, 1918. 


Agnes Lee Smith of Kokomo (Ind.) 
Joins 


Please find enclosed check for $1, for 
which please enroll me as a member of 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

AGNES LEE SMITH. 

Kokomo, Ind., April 26, 1918. 


New Movement Is a Splendid Idea 


As a young American composer, I wish 
to express my appreciation of the splen- 
did idea of your new movement toward 
the development of music in the United 
States, and my best wishes go with its 


success. I am pleased to join your or- 
ganization and please find enclosed the 
dues of $1. 
Amy U. THOMSON. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 30, 1918. 


The Time for All American Musicians to 
Do Their Bit 


A statement in this week’s MUSICAL 
AMERICA says that the Alliance was 
“founded to unite all interested in mu- 
sic” and that includes me, so I am enclos- 
ing my annual dues of $1. Any one of 
the eight specified aims is sufficient rea- 
son for the existence of this organiza- 
tion. 

This certainly is the time for all loyal 
American musicians to do their bit to 
advance the cause of music in this coun- 
try and follow our standard bearer, Mr. 
Freund. 

With best wishes for the Alliance and 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 

IRVA MARSHALL Morris, 
Soprano Soloist Prospect Park Bap- 
tist Church and Assistant Direc- 
tor Kensington Community 
Chorus. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 30, 1918. 


“With Great Pleasure” 


I enclose my fee for membership with 
great pleasure, wishing you all success 
in your worthy enterprise. 

CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS. 

Boston, Mass., April 29, 1918. 





Mrs. James M. Anders of Philadelphia a 
Member 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

Mrs. JAMES M. ANDERS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 5, 1918. 


Pleased to Help 


Will be pleased to help in this move- 
ment in any way that I am able. 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS FOWLE. 
Dorchester, Mass., April 26, 1918. 


Of the Greatest Benefit to Every Musi- 
cian 
Mrs. Elizabeth Steen, 40 Nevins 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has expressed 
an earnest wish to become a member of 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States and thinks it is a movement that 
will be of the greatest benefit to every 
musician. Those are her words. En- 
closed please find her dues. 
Mrs. ROSE VILLAR. 
New York, May 2, 1918. 


Heartily in Accord with the Aims 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. I am heartily in accord with 
the aims of the Alliance and wish you 
every success. 

R. E. BAUMHEIER, 
’Cellist. 
Sioux Falls, S. D., April 30, 1918. 


Miss Lola Johnson of Washington (D. C.) 
Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

LOLA JOHNSON. 

Washington, D. C., April 8, 1918. 


Roger Casini Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musica! Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

ROGER CASINI. 

New York, April 5, 1918. 





Wish Continued Success 


Enclosed please find check for $1, be- 
ing annual dues for the Musical Alliance. 
Wish the organization continued suc- 
cess. 
WILLIAM AXxT. 
New York, April 30, 1918. 


Another Supervisor of Music Joins 


Enclosed please find my check for $1 
for membership in the Musical Alliance. 
I have been deeply interested in the 
proiect when it was first conceived and 
made public through the columns 
of MusicAL AMERICA, but have* been 
waiting until the humbler musicians of 
my class began to enroll before I dare 
venture in. 

HATTIE SMITH FULLER, 

Supervisor of Music in the Albert 

Lea Public Schools. 
Albert Lea, Minn., April 29, 1918. 


Three Members of Flonzaley Quartet 
Join the Alliance 


Enclosed find check for annual mem 
bership dues in the Musical Alliance. 
LoutIs BAILLY, 
ADOLFO BETTI, 
IWAN D’ARCHAMBEAU. 
New York, April 30, 1918. 


, 


Will Prove to Be the Musical Salvation 
of the Small Town 

I am very anxious to become enrolled 
as a member of the Musical Alliance of 
the United States, for I think it will 
prove to be the musical salvation of the 
small town. 

MABEL A. Cocke. 
Mooresville, N. C., April 27, 1918. 


Another Member from Texas 


Enclosed please find check for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance. 
E. KINGSWELL-SMITH. 
Victoria, Tex., April 30, 1918. 





A Wonderful Movement 


I am enclosing application blank filled 
out with check for $1 for one year’s dues 
in the Musical Alliance. This is cer- 
tainly a wonderful movement and I am 
glad to avail myself of the opportunity 
to become a member of the Alliance. 

BARRETT STOUT. 

Kirksville, Mo., April 30, 1918. 





Distinguished Chattanooga (Tenn.) Musi- 
cian a Member 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

JOSEPH O. CADEK. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., April 22, 1918. 


Simon Bersin a Member 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

SIMON BERSIN. 

New York, April 9. 1918. 


Stracciari, Noted Opera Artist, Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

RICCARDO STRACCIARL. 

New York, April 23, 1918. 


Walter R. Knupfer of Chicago Joins 


Enclosed please find check for $1, for 
which please enroll me as a member of 
the Musical Alliance. 

WALTER R. KNUPFER. 

Chicago, I1]., April 5, 1918. 


G. Ferrari, Noted Composer, Joins with 
Best Compliments 


Enclosed please find post office money 
order for annual dues of $1, with my 
best compliments. 

G. FERRARI. 

New York, April 23, 1918. 


Heart and Soul in the Movement 


I should like very much to become a 
member of the Musical Alliance. This 
is something that has been needed in 
this country for many years, and just 
now seems the most propitious time for 
it to be a pronounced success. Enclosed 
find check. 

Yours, heart and soul in the move- 
ment, 

FLORENCE DE B. ALLEN. 

New York, April 23, 1918. 





Well-Known Chicago Violinist Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

FRED DANIELS. 

Chicago, Ill, April 13, 1918. 

Every Teacher Should Support and Eu- 
courage It 


I am inclosing a check to the amount 
of $1 for which please add my name to 
the membership of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. This is a move- 
ment every teacher should support and 
encourage. LULA M. FELT, 

President Quincy College of Music. 

Quincy, Ill., April 30, 1918. 


“This Splendid Movement” 


Inclosed fine $1 for which please add 
my name to your membership. 
Best wishes for the success of this 
splendid movement. 
MINNIE W. EDMOND. 
Winsted, Conn., April 30, 1918. 
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MUSIC TRADES’ BOND 
RECORD, $2,200,000 


Wild Enthusiasm and Thrilling 
Episodes Mark Big 
Meeting 


The sum of $2,200,000 in subscriptions 
of the Third Liberty Loan 
flowed in as the result of the Allied 
Music Trades and Associations meeting 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, Tuesday 
night, April 30. Not only was there no 
more standing room inside by 8.45, but 
thousands of persons stood outside for 
some time after the doors were closed. 
Shouts and cheers were the order of 
the evening. When the colors of Amer- 
ica, England and France were brought 
in and when Geraldine Farrar sang the 
national anthems of the three countries 


enthusiasm seemed to have reached its 
height, but instead it had only begun. 
When the “Blue Devils” of the French 
Army came with their swinging stride 
down to the aisle to the platform and 
the band struck up the “Marseillaise,” 

the audience went wild. After they had 
been briefly introduced, had made their 
acknowledgments and had left, to the 
accompaniment of more cheers, the audi- 
ence was still standing when it was an- 


for bonds 


‘the star 


nounced that the American boys from 


the front, General Pershing’s “fifty,” 
were coming in. The previous demon- 
strations seemed faint compared with 


what followed. As they came down the 
aisle not even the music could be heard. 
Kach man was introduced by name and 
each bowed in answer to the audience’s 
greeting. 

Sergeant Eugene MacNeff was called 
upon to speak, “to tell how he won the 
Croix de Guerre,” and did so without 
hesitation, though with all a brave man’s 
modesty. Dr. A. N. Travis of the Cana- 
dian forces told of his experiences; 
James M. Beck and Arthur Guy Empey 
of “Over the Top” fame spoke and En- 
rico Caruso sang. Mr. Caruso’s greet- 
ings from the audience was of the warm- 
est, even for him. His final song, “Lib- 
erty Forever,” his own composition, was 
tumultuously applauded. 

fter Sergeant Empey’s speech came 
the subscriptions, which proved conclu- 
sively that the audience had not been 
“taking it out” in enthusiasm. The sol- 
diers all subscribed, totalling $6,500. A 
poster painting of “Victory” was bought 
by H. L. Wilson of the Columbia Graph 
ophone Company for $160,000. 





Morgan Kingston, Welsh tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be 
of the Portland (Ore.) Music 
Festival on June 6, 7 and 8. He will 
sing the tenor roles in Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and in 
Goring Thomas’s “Swan and Skylark.” 
He will also sing several arias and 
groups of songs. 


GABRILOWITSCH ENDS 
ORCHESTRAL SERIES 


Pianist-Conductor Again Earns 
Applause in Dual Réle— 
Patriotic Interlude 


With a patriotic interlude in the shape 
of short speeches by Lord and Lady 
Aberdeen which moved the enormous 
audience to repeated outbreaks of ap- 
plause, the third and last of the Gabril- 
owitsch series of symphonic concerts took 
place in Carnegie Hall Thursday eve- 
ning of last week. At the end, which 
came at a fairly late hour, the orchestra 
honored the pianist-conductor with a re- 
sounding fanfare. The program this 
time contained Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“‘Sche- 
herazade,”’ Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s piano con- 
tribution being César Franck’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations,’ Arnold Volpe, as 
usual, charging himself with the accom- 
paniment. 

As at the previous concerts, Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch stirred his hearers and, as 
before, it was his piano playing in which 
there was least room for differences of 
opinion. The “Symphonic Variations” 
he presented in a style alternately flash- 
ing and delicately evocative, with poetic 
suggestion of a high order and subtle 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 


Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


JOSEF ADLER me 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI » ios 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p. m. 
New York ane Phone eapent 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BLHR 3i332%%sccateratoc 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. "Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
(2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. 














323 W. 45th St., 
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18 E. 42d St. Y. City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West T7ist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Harmony and Ensemble. Address 
New York. Telephone Bryant 507. 











Plaza 2450 





Lessons in Viola, 
61 West 48th St., 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jacques-Dalcroze 
Plaza, 4426 Prospectus on application 
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J, WARREN ERB °O*CCompasisr 


Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 


WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 








HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 





WALTER HENRY HALL 
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play of half tints in the first—and best— 
part; with immense spirit in the last. 
There was, it is true, some slovenliness 
of execution here, but not serious enough 
to mar enjoyment of the fine animation 
distinguishing the delivery of the pages 
which, it must be confessed, have less of 
the benignant spirituality of their com- 
poser than a trivial comic opera tang to 
them. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s performance of 
the Seventh Symphony provided most 
satisfaction in the third and last move- 
ments. The first and second seemed over- 
refined, the one lacking the bite of that 
elemental rhythm which it epitomizes, 
the other unmistakable sincerity of emo- 
tional conviction. The orchestra was not 
of indisputable perfection here either. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overplayed tone 
poem Mr. Gabrilowitsch did in many 
ways brilliantly, but he succumbed more 
than once to elongated tempi—always a 
dangerous thing in this long-drawn-out 
work. It robbed the sonorous shipwreck 
music of something of its normal thrill 
and gave the third movement more than 
ever the feeling of overextension. A 
word of praise must go to Concertmaster 
Schkolnik’s handling of the violin solo. 

mF. es 





ARTISTS VISIT SAN DIEGO 


Elman and Fanning Give Enjoyable 
Recitals—Troops Hear Former 


SAN Dieco, CAL., April 21.—Mischa 
Elman, the violinist, was presented by 
Manager Behymer at the Isis Theater 
on Wednesday evening, appearing be- 
fore a capacity audience. He also played 
for the men at Camp Kearny the follow- 
ing afternoon. The camp hall was found 
altogether too small, and standing room 
was at a premium. 

On Friday Cecil Fanning and his ac- 
companist, H. B. Turpin, gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting program for the 
Red Cross at the Grant Hotel audito- 
rium. A _ reception preceded the pro- 
gram, and the auditorium was filled with 
a representative gathering. A neat sum 
was netted for the Red Cross. 

we. 





Sokoloff to Conduct Program of French 
Music in New York 


An orchestral concert of French music 
will be given in Carnegie Hall Friday 
evening, May 17. by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of San Francisco. Mr. Sokoloff, who is 
well known to New York musicians, has 
secured a picked orchestra of ninety 
players. His program will include the 
César Franck Symphony in D, two Noc- 
turnes by Debussy, the latter’s “After- 
noon of a Faun,” and Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana.” Mr. Sokoloff has just returned 
from France, where he spent the winter 
organizing relief for French musicians, 
the outcome of his efforts being the or- 
ganization of The American Friends of 
Musicians in France. He also gave a 
number of concerts for the soldiers of 
the American and French armies. 


Brooklyn Music Students Aid Soldiers’ 
Fund 


A musicale at the Ernest A. Ash 
School of Pianoforte Playing, Brooklyn, 
on April 26, proved an entertaining and 
instructive event. Talented pupils of 
Mr. Ash were heard in well chosen num- 
bers, revealing excellent training. They 
were effectively assisted by John rd 
Brierly, tenor. The money proceeds of 
the concert were given to the New York 
Sun Tobacco Fund for our soldiers 
abroad. ; 


Anna Case to Make First Pacific Coast 
Tour 


Anna Case, lyric soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will make her 
first tour to the Pacific Coast next spring 
under the management of L. E. Behymer, 
Selby Oppenheimer, and Steers and 
Coman. On her way out Miss Case will 
sing in Denver for the first time under 
the management of Robert Slack. 





Frida Benneche Another Artist Who 
Helped the Loan to Win 


During the past two weeks, Frida 
Benneche, the American soprano, has 
been a tireless worker in behalf of the 
Liberty Loan campaign. Besides sing- 
ing at a big patriotic concert, given in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium, she sang 
and sold bonds on two different occasions 
from the steps of the Sub-Treasury 
Building with marked success. On May 
14, Mme. Benneche will go to Camp Up- 
ton to give a concert for the troops there, 
and arrangements are being made for 
her appearance at other camps near New 
York. 
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BEECHAM FORCES END RECORD LONDON SEASON 


Opera Performances Heavily Patronized, Especially Those in the Vernacular — Comparatively Few 
Concerts Given During Week — Symphony Concerts at Harrogate to Bring Forward Many 
Novelties—Scholarships and Other Endowments to Mark Jubilee of Carl Rosa Opera Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1., April 8, 1918. 
IR THOMAS BEECHAWM’S record 
season at the Drury Lane Theater 
was brought to a close on Saturday eve- 
Yesterday the company journeyed 


ning. 
to Birmingham. Later it goes on to 
Manchester. The more opera we have 


the more it is patronized, especially in 
the vernacular, the public having fully 
testified to their appreciation of the 
home-made article. 

This week has practically been a 
blank one in the concert world, yet there 
are a few events to chronicle, and a 
promise of much excellent musical fare. 

The Sunday concert list was a long 
and good one. At the Royal Albert Hall 
Landon Ronald conducted, with Carrie 
Tubb as the soloist, and Allan Brown, of 
the City Temple, at the organ. At the 
Queen’s Hall, under Sir Henry Wood, 
there were Carmen Hill and Arthur de 
Greef as soloists; at the Palladium, the 
London Symphony Orchestra was under 
Julian Clifford, with Miriam Licette as 
the singer, and Jessie Snow the violinist. 
At the Alhambra there was a gala con- 
cert in aid of the Belgravia War Hospital 


Supply. 

A fine concert was given in AX®olian 
Hall April 6 in aid of the Polish Victims’ 
Relief. Fund. Possibly the star of the 
oceasion was the Belgian violinist, Emile 
Sauret, who gave a notable performance 
of the Vieuxtemps “Ballade et Polo- 
naise.” But we also heard another old 
and welcome friend, Frederick Dawson, 
the English pianist, who played some 
Chopin pieces with charm. Murray Lam- 
bert, Maude Dixon and Felix Salmond 
played some trios, Angolini Gawlovska 
and Boris Bornoff sang. 

The Symphony concerts in the Royal 
Hall, Harrogate, commenced last week 
under Julian Clifford. The synopsis of 
programs for the season is as generous 
as it is interesting. Arnold Trowell’s 
symphonic poem, “Niobe,” is to be given, 
with the composer conducting, and Nor- 
man O’Neil is writing some variations 
for piano and orchestra especially for 
these concerts. Butterworth’s now popu- 
lar “Shropshire Lad” will be played, as 
well as Widor’s “Korrigane” Suite and 
other novelties. 


- Rosa Company’s Jubilee 


This season is the jubilee of the birth 
of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. The 
event will be marked by the establish- 
ment of a scholarship at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in memory of the late Carl 
Rosa, and one at the Royal College in 
memory of the late Walter van Noorden. 
A “cot” is to be endowed at the Throat 
Hospital for the special benefit of vocal- 
ists. The public event to mark this jubi- 
lee will take the form of a great gala 


performance in aid of a war charity. 
This company has secured a_ two-act 
opera on “Dante and Beatrice,” written 
by Stephen Phillpot, an ex-student at the 
R. A. M. and pupil of the late Sir George 
Macfarren. 

Rutland Boughton, whose festival per- 





Margaret Fairless, Brilliant Young Eng- 
lish Violinist 


formances of Arthurian operas in the 
beautiful old town of Glastonbury have 
become annual events, is now a sergeant 
in the K. R. R., and is also conducting 
the orchestra of the Sixty-seventh Divi- 
sion. 

The forty-seventh free Sunday concert 
for sailors, soldiers and their friends at 
ZZEolian Hall was organized by Mignon 
Nevada, assisted by Harry Etcheverria, 
a blind baritone, and by Jessie McLen- 
nan, a beautiful young soprano who lately 
made a most successful début in “Trova- 
tore.” All reflected the highest credit on 
their teacher, Emma Nevada. Frank 
Armstrong was at the organ, and the ac- 
companist was Reginald Reynolds. 

“Monica’s Blue Boy” will arrive at the 
New Theater this evening. It is a musi- 
cal playlet without words, arranged by 
Sir Arthur Pinero. The music was com- 
posed by Sir Frederick Cowen, who will 
conduct the first performance. There is 
a dance and an Intermezzo of which re- 
port speaks highly. 

Sir Charles Stanford has given us an- 
other new and stirring song, “St. George 
of England,” words by C. Fox-Smith. 
Another patriotic song of more than 
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passing merit is “Timber-Lore,” by East- 
hope Martin, to the words by W. H. Ogil- 
vie. Both these poems have had the 
honor of appearing in “Punch,” and both 
are published by Messrs. Enoch & Sons. 

Margaret Fairless is a young English 
violinist, a native of Newcastle, who has 
already won a leading position for her- 
self here. When only thirteen she gave 
her first recital and was at once persu- 
aded to go to Vienna to study with Prof. 
Sevcik. Within six months she won an 
open scholarship for the violin Meister- 
schule of the Academy, which she held 


for two years. The third was lost as she 
was expelled on the outbreak of war. 
However, she remained for some time to 
work under Sevcik until illness compelled 
her to return home. When able to study 
again, she went to the Guildhall School 
of Music under Max Mossel. She has 
already played with most of the leading 
orchestras here and given three highly 
successful recitals. She also played sev- 
eral times in public in Vienna and had 
arranged a concert tour of the chief 
towns in Austria for the season when 
war broke out. The last concert she 
played at was one to German and Aus- 


trian officers, arranged by Sevcik, who 
said he had none but “enemy pupils,” 
therefore two Russian, one French, one 


American and one English violinists were 
the artists. The officers were very pro- 
fuse in their thanks. The American 
player was Miss Williams of New York. 


HELEN THIMM. 





DEDICATES BROOKLYN ORGAN 





Charles Courboin Gives Inaugural Con- 
cert at Baptist Temple 


A large and appreciative audience 
gathered at the Baptist Temple, Brook- 
lyn, on Tuesday evening, April 24, for 
the inaugural recital given by Charles 
M. Courboin, municipal organist of 
Springfield, Mass., and organist of the 
First Baptist Church of Syracuse, N. Y., 
on the new organ just installed in the 
Temple. The organ, which is considered 
one of the finest in the city, was prepared 
by the J. W. Steere & Son Organ Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., for the Bap- 
tist Temple. As handled by Mr. Cour- 
boin, the magnificent instrument re- 
sponded with rich, mellow and at times 
very powerful quality, perfectly trans- 
mitted by the splendid acoustics of the 
auditorium. 

A notable program included Raven- 
ello’s “Christus Resurrexit,” Mailly’s 
Andante (First Sonata), the Jaernefelt 
“Little Praeludium,” the Allegro from 
Widor’s Sixth Symphony (dedicated to 
Charles M. Courboin in original manu- 
script), the Saint-Saéns “Reverie a 
Blidah” and other works. 

The organ will regularly be played 
by the Temple organist, George M. Vail, 
and will be used in conjunction with the 
“Great Temple Choir,” composed of 150 
trained singers, under the direction of 
Wilbur A. Luyster, which is heard every 
Sunday by audiences numbering from 
1500 to 2000 people. A. T. &. 





SIOUX CITY SERIES ENDS 





Oberhoffer Forces and Aides Greeted by 
Two Capacity Audiences 


Sioux City, Iowa, April 20.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra ap- 
peared yesterday afternoon and last eve- 
ning in the closing concerts of the Civic 
Music Committee Concert Course before 
audiences which completely fifled the 
Auditorium Theater. These two con- 
certs by the orchestra brought to a close 
one of the most successful seasons ex- 
perienced here. 

The orchestra’s appearance yesterday 
was after an absence of two years from 
Sioux City. Mr. Oberhoffer used as his 
soloists in the afternoon Christine Shutz, 
contralto; Allen McQuhae, tenor, and 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist. The solo- 
ists for the evening program were Idelle 
Patterson, soprano; Royal Dadmun, 
baritone, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cell- 
ist. The concert opened with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and closed with a 
medley of patriotic airs, the audience 
singing “America” with the a 


Hannibal (Mo.) Singing Bee Rouses 
Patriotism and Community Spirit 


HANNIBAL, Mo., April 28.—The Lib- 
erty Loan Singing Bee, a chorus organ- 
ized by Mrs. Charles Rendlen to sing 
at Liberty Loan rallies and to promote 
community singing, had its first meet- 
ing on April 21. The affair was a dis- 
tinct success and promised well for the 
future of the organization. The pro- 


gram consisted of songs by Newell 
Buchanan, Clarence Parks, Kenneth 
Lampton, Alson Smith and Edward 


Smith. After an entertainment patriotic 
songs were sung by the “Bee” and the 
audience. Enthusiasm over community 
singing in Hannibal has been greatly 
stirred by the Grand Opera Choral Club, 
the Community Choral Club and the 
visit of the Great Lakes Naval Recruit- 
ing Band. 


GALLI-CURCI RAPTUROUSLY 
RECEIVED IN LOUISVILLE 


Capacity Audience Stirred by Soprano’s 
Art and Voice—Event Ends 
Fine Art Series 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 26.—By far the 
largest audience that every gathered in 
Macauley’s Theater assembled last 
Thursday evening to hear Amelita Galli- 
Curci, who was the last attraction of 
the Fine Arts series offered by Mrs. Ona 
B. Talbot of Indianapolis. So great 
was the demand for tickets that the 
house had been practically sold out since 
Easter and in order to accommodate late 
applicants 200 extra chairs were placed 
upon the stage and in the orchestra pit. 
Even with this added seating capacity 
many hundreds of people were unable to 

obtain admission. 

Of course, the diva was received rap- 
turously and was called upon for the 
usual number of encores, but there was 
a feeling that she was hardly up to her 
best form, as she seemed to be handi- 
capped by a cold. Yet her smooth de- 
livery, marvelous crescendos, trills and 
cadenzas filled her hearers with wonder. 





The program provided considerable 
variety. There was a group of Wecker- 
lin’s “Bergerettes” from seventeenth 


century France, an Italian and an old 
English song, a group of modern French 
and Italian numbers and the typically 
Spanish “Carceleras.” Her operatic 
numbers were from “Don Giovanni,” 
“The Pearl of Brazil” and “Dinorah.” 

As assisting artists the soprano had 
Manuel Berenger, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, who discharged their 
duties in a praiseworthy ome” 

. FB, 


ACTIVE WEEK IN CHATTAN OOGA 





Quelli Concert and Music Club Recital 
Among Many Recent Events 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., April 24.—Sev- 
eral concerts of merit have been given 
lately. The Onelli Concert Company gave 
two concerts to good audiences. Mme. 
Onelli and the pianist, Malcolm Waynier, 
gained encores for their numbers, as did 
Signor Sevasta, the harpist. 

The regular recital of the Music Club, 
April 13, was in charge of Howard L. 
Smith, who organized a chorus of twenty 
sopranos and altos, all soloists. A chorus 
of that character is a novelty here. The 
shading of the cultivated voices was high- 
ly effective and the applause of the au- 
dience was evidence of the pleasure which 
the music gave. Mrs. O. P. Darwin, pi- 
anist, played two numbers. Mrs. George 
Lawton played for the chorus numbers. 

Eloise Baylor, Margaret Halliday and 
Lester Cohn also gave a recital for the 
Music Club on Monday evening, April 
20. Both singers were in excellent voice 
and gave a program of modern songs 
in brilliant fashion. Mr. Cohn played 
two violin numbers of differing styles 
with accompaniment of piano and string 
queree. Ray Lamont Smith and Lillian 

adek acted as accompanists. Baroness 
Katherine von Klenner was present at 
this recital and .made an enthusiastic 
speech about the Opera Club. H. I. S. 





Symphony Society Gives 
Successful Recital 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., April 8.—The 
Bridgeport Symphony Society, directed 
by Leslie Vaughan, gave a concert last 
night at the Park Theater. Giovanni 
Patuzzi, ’cellist, was one of the most im- 
portant figures in the concert, and E. 
Rhey Garison, pianist, also did excellent 
work. W. E. C. 


Bridgeport 
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COMMUNITY SINGING PROVES POPULAR 
INNOVATION AMONG PARIS AUDIENCES 


Theatrical Habitués Reluctant at First, but Are Thoroughly Converted by Poilus and American Troops 
—Wright Symonds Sings at Funeral Services of American Woman Killed When German Shell 
Demolished Church of Saint Gervais—Yvonne Galle a Striking “Thais” at the Grand—Brilliantly 
Successful Opera Season at Monte Carlo— Xavier Leroux’s “1814,” Opera on Napoleonic Theme, 
Has Premiére at Principality—-How Safonoff Came to Discard the Baton 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, April 12, 1918. 


INCE the Rev. Dr. Beekman has been 
called to the pastorate of the Holy 
Trinity Church, Avenue de |’Alma, many 
changes have been rung in, and the 
church is now a real American one. A 
“war choir” is one of the results of the 
new régime, and the choristers have 
been done away with. All citizens of 
Uncle Sam have been invited to join the 
choir, that is to say, those accustomed 
to singing and choral work. Gustin 
Wright, organist and choirmaster, has 
charge of the engaging and, though the 
soloists have not yet been announced, I 
am told that good ones have been chosen 
from among the war workers recently 
arrived in Paris. The choir will not be 
a paid one. 

I attended this morning the funeral 
services of Emma Mullen, the Amer- 
ican woman killed on Good Friday when 
a bomb fell on the Church Saint Gervais. 
The services took place at the Rue de 
Berri Church, the Rev. Dr. Goodrich 
officiating. Wright Symonds was solo- 
ist and he sang “Lead, Kindly Light” 
and “Abide with Me” most artistically. 
Old Glory was wound about the casket. 

The Church of Saint Gervais, one of 
the most important in the city, was in 
years gone by noted for its music on 
Good: Friday. It used to be crowded, and 
the bomb caught those who had gone 
early to get a place on that tragic Fri- 
day. The “Stabat Mater” was to have 
been sung, as usual. The shell that burst 
was not an unusually big one and had 
it struck the roof in a bare place would 
only have made a hole. But it came 
down on a central pillar, a prop of the 
church, and when this fell in fragments 
that portion of the building caved in, 
and stones were clashing to the ground 
for a long time after the explosion, some- 
times killing or maiming those who were 
assisting in relieving the wounded or 
dying. 


Cave Is Refuge from Gothas 


The three opera houses and all the- 
aters are running as usual. I attended 
a performance of “Thais” at the Grand 
on Saturday evening and could not see 
a vacant seat. Had a Gotha visited the 


town we would have been invited to file 
to the immense cave, and in order to find 
the road there there are red lights and 
arrows pointing the way. At a per- 
formance a fortnight ago the night raid- 
ers came, and the audience went calmly 
and methodically below, without the 
least panic. Parisians heve developed a 
phle&maticism that almost amounts to 
cold-bloodedness. They expect anything, 
and are not surprised when it arrives. 
With them, for some time, it is not the 
unexpected, but the expected that ar- 
rives, and their stoicism and morale are 
wonderful. 

A new Thais was on the boards Sat- 
urday and, war or peace, Parisians had 
a curiosity to know what she was like. 
Yvonne Galle may have vocally fallen 
slightly below the mark, but she was a 
most sincere Thais and adhered to the 
reputation and interpreted the character 
of the courtesan better than anyone I 
have ever seen. She was swagger, vi- 
cious, foolhardy, and she did not throw 
any halo about the dancer. Even her 
dress suggested anything but distinction. 
Other singers make Thais a femme du 
monde, a kind of aristocrat that has 
been a victim of circumstances. Not 
Yvonne Galle. And the transformation 
was all the more pronounced, for even 
the walk, which in the first two acts 
suggested strongly the world that she 
represented, was timid and modest after 
the “Meditation.” 

The first part of the opera was light 
and frivolous, religious only when 
Athanaél and the Monks sang, but Thais 
from the “Meditation” on was a changed 
being, and in every line of the poor garb, 
in every movement, the sinner was de- 
voutly repentant. As for the “Medita- 
tion,” it was not acted out, as Marthe 
Chénal does. Massenet’s idea was to 
have the prelude used as a kind of In- 
termezzo. Chénal brought a happy and 
reasonable innovation when she portrays 
the doubt and anguish and shame of the 
woman, and we are prepared for the 
transformation that has taken place in 
the coming act. When the life she is 
leading comes before her and she has 
been stung to the quick by the message 
of the priest, Thais begins to beg mercy, 
and she throws a veil over herself meta- 
phorically to cover her sins and her 
weaknesses. The actions of Chénal are 
in perfect harmony with the music, and 
when she sings the part always panto- 
mimes the “Meditation.” The Mas- 
senets objected to the change and ap- 
pealed to the management of the Grand 


Opéra, but they concluded that, as the 
audience received the innovation favor- 
ably, to allow Chénal to continue, though 
no other singer would in future act out 
the prelude. 

Rehearsals continue at the Grand just 
as though we were in peace. The ballet 
of “Castor et Pollux,” an intricate and 
difficult one, is not allowed to grow rusty 
in what took months to perfect, and 
every few days the girls are called to go 
through with the dances. 


Theaters Are Thronged 


People are attending the theater in 
such numbers that if there be a vacant 
place the management calls it a bad 
house. At the vaudeville houses an inno- 
vation has been recently introduced in 
inviting the audience to join in a song. 
The audiences, unaccustomed to such 
“familiarity,” were abashed at first and 
every man expected his neighbor to be- 
gin first. Consequently the thing was 
something of a farce. One evening some 
soldiers just from the trenches appeared 
on the floor, ready to do anything, and 
when one of the singers extended the 
usual greeting and request, the poilus 
joined in for all they were worth. An- 
other poilu somewhere in the roof chimed 
in, some American soldiers who couldn’t 
pronounce the words whistled the tune, 
and before the number was finished the 
entire audience was “broken in” and the 
community singing was a great success. 
That was at the Casino, and now 
wherever you go, if an air familiar to 
anyone is struck up, the audience begins 
to sing without being asked. 

The Opera at Monte Carlo is having 
a splendid season, according to authentic 
report, for, as so many wealthy Parisians 
have flocked there to avoid not only the 
cold weather, but the bombardment and 
night raids, the principality is full to 
overflow and seats are taken long in ad- 
vance. The most recent operas that have 
proved worth while are “Armide” of Lulli 
and “1814” of Xavier Leroux. The classic 
singer Croiza made a noble Armide, and 
the réle of Phenice was sung by Char- 
lotte Lormont. The other artists were 
Campagnola, Cousinou and _ Deleuze. 
Léon Jehin led the orchestra. 


Leroux Directs His “1814” 


“1814” is new and, being warlike, 
quite @ propos. The play is supposed to 
have taken place in 1814 in France, and 
peasants figure mostly in the cast. Two 
sons of an old tiller of the soil have 
been slain in battle, and Napoleon asks 


for the third, a youth of sixteen. The 
great sacrifice of the parents, the ardor 
and patriotism of the boy, all make a 
fine story and theme for the music. The 
poem is by Auge Lassus and Aristide 
Gandrey, and is as living as the music, 
for, like all of Leroux’s works, this 
vibrates with life and passion. Heglon, 
the wife of Leroux, takes the part of 
the Peasant Mother and makes of it a 
superb creation. Cousinou sings the 
lines of the Emperor and the remaining 
important characters are interpreted by 
Alligro, Dubust and Deleuze. Leroux 
himself directed the opera. 

Speaking of orchestrus and batons, 
Wassili Safonoff, who died recently, was 
the first to renounce the use of a baton 
as the chef d’orchestre. It was acci- 
dental, however, and the musician had 
only forgetfulness to thank for what 
followed. He was in Moscow, ready to 
direct at an important concert and, ac- 
cording to his own words, this is how it 
happened: 

“TI was panic-stricken at first when 
perceiving that my little stick of wood 
had been left at home, but dared not 
mention I was without it. I sent a 
messenger for the baton, however, and 
thought to do the best I could without. 
The musicians appeared not to notice, 
or if they did, probably were convinced 
that I was using the fingers purposely. 
They never played better and were never 
more attentive. When the baton finally 
came, I did not need it, and when the 
men were asked if I continue with the 
fingers, they responded unanimously in 
the affirmative. I found that now I pos- 
sessed ten batons, live and full of elo- 
quence, whereas the cold, straight stick 
said nothing and did not inspire. The 
baton had made me lazy and I realized 
that moving the fingers kept me more 
in touch with my score. Sometimes I 
get more out of my men by directing 
with the closed hand. At all events, the 
orchestra plays with more life and spirit, 
my hand really says more than my face 
can and I will never again fall into the 
slovenly habit of employing a senseless 
baton.” LEONORA RAINES. 





Women’s Philharmonic Society Gives 
Symphony Concert 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society, di- 
rected by Madeline Hobart Eddy, gave 
a concert at the Hotel Majestic on April 
25. With excellent co-operation they 
gave a program comprising Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony; an overture, “The 
Young Volunteer,” by Madeline Eddy; 
Beethoven’s “Egmont,” Luigini’s “Egyp- 
tian Ballet’? Suite, Wagner’s “Album 
Leaf,” Schubert’s “Military March.” 
Helen Heinemann, soprano, assisted as 
soloist, and gave an aria from “Caval- 
leria” and a Waltz by Arditti. Belle 
Sigourney Schneelock, the concertmaster, 
gave MacDowell’s “The Wild Rose” as a 
violin solo. 





Herbert L. Clarke, cornet soloist for 
twenty years with the famous Sousa 
Band, has assumed the directorship of 
the Anglo-Canadian Band at Huntsville, 
Ontario. 
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AMERICAN OPERA SOPRANO TOURS 
“GERMAN-RIDDEN ARGENTINA” 


Alma Simpson Warns This Country Against Spread of Effective Ger- 
man Propaganda in South America—lIs First American Artist 
to Appear in Concert in South America — Latter’s Municipal 
Opera Houses Re-engage Mme. Simpson for This Year 


A LMA SIMPSON, the American dra- 
ra matic soprano, who held an oper- 
itic engagement in Europe at the out- 
xreak of the great war, returned to the 
United States long before the German- 
\merican rupture and has been steadily 
nlarging her field of activity. 

The artist came back from a South 
American tour only recently after hav- 
ng been re-engaged to return there next 
season. As a matter of fact, Mme. Simp- 
son is the first American artist to appear 
in concert at the magnificent Municipal 
Opera Houses m Argentina and, judg- 
ing from her extraordinary success last 
year, American talent is greatly appre- 
ciated in the Argentine Republic. But 
Mme. Simpson also returns here with a 
message of the utmost significance. For 
she says that she wishes to warn Amer- 
ica against the present spread of an 


effective German propaganda in South 
America and to urge our country to 
direct every effort to stamp it out. 

Mme. Simpson’s’ successful South 
American tour would seem to be only an 
additional proof of the necessity for 
South America to seek in the United 
States that which hitherto Europe has 
provided. The world’s best artists have 
been heard in the Latin-American re- 
publics. But while these countries have 
developed extensive connections in com- 
merece and trade with the United States, 
they have ever sought elsewhere for 
artistic talent. 

The soprano related to a representa- 
tive of MusicAL AMERICA some of the 
experiences and impressions gained in 
her South American tour. 

“Having travelled extensively all over 
Europe and my own country and being 
desirous of exploiting a new territory 
for career, I decided in April last to in- 
vestigate the large continent to the 
south of us,” said Mme. Simpson. “I 
had been offered many engagements to 
appear in opera in various of the South 
American capitals and had also been 
offered a contract in 1916 to visit them 
in the capacity of a concert singer; this, 
however, was indefinitely postponed. 

“On April 28 last I set sail and after 
making port at Bahia and Rio de Ja- 
neiro, we arrived at Buenos Aires. Beau- 
tiful Argentina, with its millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of cattle, wheat and other 
precious foodstuffs—what a pity it is 
that we, in our huge war machine, so 


cleverly organized and so systematically 
carried out in every detail, have over- 
looked the effect of Germany’s long- 
range gun of propaganda in South 
America! Germans have secured a won- 
derful hold there. 

“It grieves me that we, who are con- 
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Alma Simpson, American Dramatic 
Soprano 


sidered the greatest advertisers.in the 
world, have not a system whereby the 
people of the Latin-American republics 
would be so thoroughly informed as to 
be familiar with every detail of Amer- 
ican ideals. Why the United States 
went to war they do not understand, and 
why they should in any way be mixed up 
in the affair is a mystery to them. We 
should extend our system in such a way 
that our views regarding this war could 
be clearly understood by every man in 
Latin-America, thus convincing him, and 
gaining in that way the co-operation of 
these wealthy republics in this struggle 
for Liberty. 


“During my tour I visited all the prin- 
cipal cities in South America. I am 
re-engaged this year to sing in their 
Municipal Opera Houses and am the 
first American artist ever to appear in 
South America in concerts. I shall give 
a series of forty recitals throughout 
Peru, Chile, Argentina and Brazil.” 


KEENE (N. H.) FESTIVAL PLANS 





Noted Soloists to Appear at Sixteenth 
Annual Event, May 23 and 24 


KEENE, N. H., April 27.—The Keene 
Chorus Club, Nelson P. Coffin, conductor, 
whose spring festivals in the past have 
attracted much attention, has announced 
its plans for the sixteenth annual spring 
festival to be held on Thursday and Fri- 
day, May 23 and 24. The plans call for 
distinguished soloists, a festival chorus 
of 225 members,and the Festival Orches- 
tra, with Louis R. Eaton of Boston, con- 
ductor. 

The first evening of the festival will 
be given over to an operatic concert. The 
soloists will include Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Marie Morrisey, contralto, and 
William Gustafson, bass. For the or- 
chestral concert by the Festival Orches- 
tra on the second afternoon of the fes- 
tival the announced soloists are Martha 
Atwood, soprano, and Marie Morrisey. 
On the second evening of the festival 
Henry Hadley’s “Ode to Music” will be 
performed by the full festival chorus, 
assisted by the following soloists: Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Elsie Baker, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Tucker, bass-baritone. L. S. F. 





Miss Byrd Making Records for Duo-Art 
Player Piano 


Winifred Byrd, the young American 
pianist, has completed a half dozen rec- 
ords for the Aeolian Duo-Art player and 
has contracted for another set to be made 
at once. Marie Gouled, personal repre- 
sentative for Miss Byrd, is booking her 
southern tour, which will begin the last 
of September and continue for two 
months interrupted only by her second 
Aeolian Hall recital, scheduled for No- 
vember 4. 

Euphemia Blunt Gives Vocal Recital at 
Lexington College 


Euphemia Blunt, who has studied and 
coached with Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman 
Griffith in Italy, London and New York, 
accepted in March the position as voice 
teacher at Lexington College. On April 
9 Miss Blunt gave a successful recital 
at the College Auditorium. Her pro- 
gram consisted of old Italian, old Eng- 
lish, modern French and English songs. 





As a result of the success which Leo 
Ornstein achieved at his recent recital 
before the Woman’s Club of Sewickley, 
Pa., he has been engaged by the Art So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh for a recital in their 
1918-19 course. 

















Festival audience. 


MILDRED FAAS 


| Soprano 


SOLOIST BACH FESTIVAL 
| June 2nd, 


What the Critics Said: 


“Mildred Faas sang the difficult soprano parts to the 
great satisfaction of the very critical audience.” 


“Phila. Record,” June 6th, 1917. 


“She completely satished the expectation of the critical 
| Is an artist of rare talent 
| and the right training for Bach's sublime exactions.” 


F. L. W., in “Public Ledger,’’ Phila., June 3rd, 1917. 


Re-engaged for 
| BACH FESTIVAL 1918 
May 24-25 


1917 








Personal Address: 1904 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Jersey City Woman’s 


FITCHBURG FESTIVAL 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS 


Hadley Hears His ‘Music: An 

Ode’’ — Noted Vocalists Aid 

Choral Meeting 

FITCHBURG, Mass., April 27.—This 
year’s annual Spring Festival of the 
Fitchburg Choral Society was brilliantly 
successful. Through the generosity of 
Herbert I. Wallace, president of the so- 
ciety, soloists of wide repute were pro- 
vided. Those who contributed to the 
success of the festival were Mabel Gar- 
rison, coloratura soprano; Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Theo Karle and Lambert Murphy, 
tenors; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
and Wilfred Glenn, basso. A large num- 
ber of musicians from every part of New 
England were present. — 

The programs of the performances on 
Thursday evening, Friday afternoon and 
I'riday evening were in every case inter- 
esting ones. On Thursday evening 
Haydn’s “Spring” was finely interpreted 
by the chorus of 200 voices. Mabel Gar- 
rison sang with great tonal beauty an 
aria from “Traviata” and the Polonaise 
from “Mignon.” Mr. Karle sang an aria 
from “Bohéme.” Mr. Glenn sang Men- 
delssohn’s “I Am a Roamer” and Mme. 
Sundelius gave the Church Scene from 
“Cavalleria.” 

On Friday afternoon the program was 
an orchestral one, with Mme. Sundelius 
as the soloist and Louis R. Eaton con- 
ducting the orchestra. The soprano sang 
the aria, “Depuis le Jour” from 
“Louise” and “Melba Waltz Song.” 
Henry Hadley’s “Music: An Ode,” with 
Inez Barbour, Merle Alcock, Lambert 
Murphy and Reinald Werrenrath as solo- 
ists was given on Friday evening. Espe- 
cially excellent work was done by the 
chorus under Nelson P. Coffin, conductor 
of the society. 

Excellent also was the work of the 
children’s chorus, which was composed of 
children from the Grammar _ School 
trained by Amy L. Connor and Mary 
Whitty. Sustained applause was award- 
ed all the soloists and local participants. 
Mr. Hadley, who was present at the per- 
formance, praised the singers for their 
interpretation of his work. L. 8. F. 


HEAR GILBERTE SONGS 





Florence Otis and Composer Give Pro- 
gram for French Relief 


For the benefit of the Lafayette Fund 
for New-Born French Babies, Florence 
Otis, soprano, and Hallett Gilberté, com- 
poser, donated their services in a musi- 
cale at the home of Mrs. William P. 
Tuttle at New Haven, Conn., on April 
18. Mrs. Otis featured seven Gilberté 
songs, in which she won a triumph, with 
Mr. Gilberté at the piano. Among these 
selections were “Laughing Song,” writ- 
ten for Mrs. Otis, and “Moonlight-Star- 
light,” both of which had to be repeated. 
Mrs. Otis also sang the Gilberté cycle, 
“Overheard in a Garden,” set to Oliver 
Herford’s poems, also arias by Donizetti 
and Delibes. 

On Sunday evening, April 21, Mr. Gil- 
berteé appeared at the Pleiades Club, 
New York, with Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, the New York baritone. Mr. Gran- 
ville scored in the Gilberté songs, “For- 
ever and a Day,” “You Is Jes’ as Sweet” 
and “The Devil’s Love Song.” 


Camp Devens Troops “Join In” with 
Charlotte Peegé 


Charlotte Peegé, the contralto, is 
“doing her bit” for the Government by 
selling thrift stamps and singing for the 
soldiers at the cantonments. Not long 
ago she sang at one of the Y. M. C. A. 
huts at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. Her 
numbers were received with volleys of 
applause by several hundred soldiers, 
and the men eagerly joined her in sing- 
ing the songs that have become closely 
associated with the conflict. Miss Peege 
had the unique experience of going 
through a trench and into a dug-out. 


Jersey City Woman’s Choral Club Ends 
Sixteenth Season 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J., April 24.—The 
Choral Society 
lately gave a luncheon to close its six- 
teenth season, at which Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff, Mrs. Daniel H. Bender and Harriet 
Ware Krumbhaar were guests of honor. 
Mrs. Krumbhaar addressed the club, out- 
lining summer school plans. Lucy Nel- 
son presided. A. D. F. 
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NEW BOOKS ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS 








66 OW TO BREATHE RIGHT,”* an 

interesting little book by Ed- 
ward Lankow, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is the indirect 
sequence of a series of “talks” which the 
author gave to United States army offi- 
cers last summer on “how to poise the 
voice for commanding purposes, so that 
it may always preserve its powers.” It 
was after these much appreciated 
“talks” that Mr. Lankow was urged by 
army officers to write an extended work 
on the subject which possibly might be 
used in the camps. Mr. Lankow com- 
plied and supplemented his treatise by 
a few chapters intended for singers, pub- 
lic speakers and children. 

In “How to Breathe Right” the author 
has undertaken to solve a problem for 
which the allotted space in a_ booklet 
must perforce seem limited. And yet 


Mr. Lankow comes as near as the best 
writers to clearly outlining the factors 
in the altogether too frequently neglected 
art of breathing, the utilization »f such 
factors and the various results attained. 
Generally speaking, the little work has 
been written with punctilious care. In 
contradistinction to others, the author 
does not digress from logic and con- 
scientiously endeavors to elucidate his 
subject on a well conceived anatomic- 
physiological basis. Possibly one might 
argue about his inference that the aston- 
ishing death rate from consumption 
bears a direct relation to improper 
breathing, or that an athlete may show 
an impressive muscular chest develop- 
ment with but a trifling development of 
the chest cavity. But Mr. Lankow’s ex- 
plications of “how to breathe right” 
should prove of infinite value to singers 
and speakers, in fact, to all having their 
state of general health at heart, by rea- 
son of the explicitness of the work and 
perhaps still more because of the num- 
ber of diversified methods described for 
attaining the same end. Through this 
clever specification of various means for 
a common object, the deadly monotony 
is avoided which tends to rob most of 
such works of their interest and so kills 
their successful circulation at oe 


* ay * 


An inestimable service has been ren- 
dered to the admirers of the late Edward 
MacDowell (and who would willingly be 
excluded from that category?) by the 
Catalogue of First Editions of Edward 
MacDowell,} compiled by O. G. Sonneck, 
chief of the music division of the Library 
of Congress. The compiler expresses his 
thanks to Mrs. MacDowell, to Mrs. 
Emma Pratt Knorr, Arthur Mayo, 
Thomas P. Currier, W. H. Humiston and 
to Mr. MacDowell’s publishers for their 
“timely and generous gifts” of first edi- 
tions to replace those which could not be 
located in the library. Incidentally, he 
appeals for further gifts to fill the few 
remaining zaps, notably Op. 24, 25, 41. 

aK * * 

A revised edition of the Scheme of 
Classificationt for use in the Music Divi- 
sion of the Congressional Library has 
been issued for the benefit of the music 
student. Since, according to the preface 
by O. G. Sonneck, chief of the music 
division, “it has been applied to more 
than half a million items, ranging from 
‘bone playing’ to compositions for twen- 
ty-four violins,” it would seem to have 
been reasonably tested. A most compre- 
hensive handbook awaits the explorer 
in the musical archives of the United 
States. 

* * * 

Esther Singleton has compiled a book 
of more or less interesting statistics 
anent “The Orchestra and Its Instru- 
ments,”§ in which, after describing in 
detail the members of the four groups of 





*“How TO BREATHE RIGHT.” By EDWARD 
LANKow. New York: Edward J. Clode. 
Pp. 167. 

*CATALOG OF FirRsT EDITIONS OF EDWARD 
MaAcDowELL. By O. G. SONNECK. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. Pp. 89. 

TCLASSIFICATION. Music AND BooKs ON 
Music. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. Paper. Pp. 157. 

§“THE ORCHESTRA AND Its INSTRUMENTS.” 
By ESTHER SINGLETON. New York: The 
Symphony Society of New York. Pp. 301. 


instruments, she passes on to the rise 
and growth of the orchestra (and the 
prima donna conductor) from the Ren- 
aissance to the time of the New York 
Symphony Society. To this latter organ- 
ization’s leader, and to Harry Harkness 
Flagler, she acknowledges indebtedness. 
If Miss Singleton’s style were more 
consistent, she might leave the reader 
with a more definite impression of 
pleasure. As it is, she reminds one of 
Mr. Wegg, who as a literary man De- 
clined and Fell and “as a friend dropped 
into poetry.” Her variations from the 
intensely didactic to the enthusiastically 
emotional are a little wearying. But the 
volume has its uses. i. 2 


* * * 
’ 


In their work of collecting and set- 
ting down the folk-songs which were 
found in the Southern Appalachian sec- 
tion,/ Mrs. Olive Dame Campbell and 
Cecil J. Sharp have continued the type 
of work that H. E. Krehbiel, Natalie 
Curtiss and others have done in different 
sections of our country. As a contribu- 
tion to our national education this work 
means much, for, after all, it is dist'nctly 
necessary that we in America discover 
the bases of our tradition before we pro- 
ceed with our national culture. As far 
as its effect upon our knowledge of folk- 
song goes, this volume is also a distinct 
addition. These authors are dealing 
with a section of the country which has 
little access to the outside world and 
hence has not become self-conscious mu- 
sically. For this reason the collection 
comprises some distinct and beautiful 
folk-songs, with a pure and untrammeled 
flavor of English life. The introduction, 
written by Mr. Sharp, is also to be re- 
garded as a contribution to articles on 
folk lore. In it he shows clearly his 
conception of the ideals of folk lore and 
of the traditions of a people. 

*K * * 


_ The title of Harriette Brower’s book, 
“Home Help in Music Study,’** may 
induce the reader to believe that a ped- 
agogic pill is about to be administered. 
But we are jogging well along into the 
little story of the “Richmond family” 
before we are aware we are taught a 
lesson. And, what is more important, 
when we have finished the book we are 





‘ENGLISH FOLKSONGS FROM THE SOUTH- 
ERN APPALACHIANS.” Collected by OLIVE 
DAME CAMPBELL and CECcIL J. SHARP. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, pp. 350. 

**“HOMEP HELP IN Music Srupy.” By 
HARRIETTE BROWER. New York: Frederick 
Stokes. Cloth. 


convinced that a great number of chil- 
dren can be camouflaged into getting 
valuable musical instruction when they 
imagine themselves to be at,play. Miss 
Brower assumes, and rightly, that we 
are apt to be too gullible a nation in the 
matter of musical instruction, especially 


when we expect the weekly music lessor 
to make musicians out of our young 
hopefuls. To develop real musical appre 
ciation and ability it is necessary to ac 
quaint the children with the beauty of 
rhythm, melody and harmony. Mis: 
Brower in her book shows how this may 
be done with games and stories, so that 
the child becomes much more musically 
alert. This little volume, being readabl 
as well as instructive, will greatly hel; 
the mother who wishes her child to be 
come responsive as well as appreciativ: 
in music. 





CECIL FANNING DELIGHTS 
IN RECITAL AT SAN JOSE 


Singer Gives Last of Season’s Concerts 
in Pacific Conservatory—Plan 
Large Music Festival 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 22.—This sea- 
son’s series of artist recitals at the Pa- 
cific Conservatory of Music was brought 
to a brilliant conclusion last Monday eve- 
ning when Cecil Fanning made his first 
appearance in this city. Mr. Fanning de- 
lighted a large and discriminating audi- 
ence of students and music lovers by his 
artistic rendition of a program which 
comprised many numbers new to local 
audiences. He graciously added many 


extras. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the program was a group of original 
poems by Mr. Fanning set to music by 
Lucille Crews Marsh, of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Fanning recited the lines before 
singing them, and gave as great delight 
in the recitation as in the singing of the 
verse. The poems were, “There’s a Bend 
in the Road,” “Fulfillment,” and “AI- 
ways.” Other composers represented were 
Verdi, Dr. Arne, Thomas Cook, Loewe, 
Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Lieurance, Stan- 
ford, H. T. Burleigh, Bailey, Hayden 
Wood, and Oley Speaks. H. B. Turpin 
provided interesting accompaniments and 
made explanatory remarks. 

Keen regret is felt here over the can- 
cellation of Mme. Melba’s California con- 
cert tour as she was announced for a lo- 
cal recital under the management of L. 
E. Behymer on next Tuesday evening. 
Illness, due to overwork, is the reason for 
disappointing her California admirers. 

The third concert in the San Jose 
Musical Club series was given at the 
Unitarian Church on Saturday evening. 
The soloists were lole Pastori, soprano; 
Elsie Cook Hughes, pianist; Albert Rap- 
paport, tenor. Miss Pastori, a California 
girl, trained in America, was the star of 
the occasion. She is the possessor of a 





light soprano voice of beautiful qualit, 
and under splendid control. Miss Pas 
tori is a young woman who will undoubt 
edly gain a reputation for herself as an 
artist. Mr. Rappaport pleased in a num 
ber of Russian songs sung in the origina 
and for a recall gave the ‘Hymn of Fre: 
Russia.” Mrs. Hughes received hearty 
applause for her rendition of Mendels 
sohn and Chopin numbers. A quartet 
composed of local singers, Mrs. Cowger, 
Cleo Parmalee, Mr. Davies and Marsden 
Argall opened the program with “The 
Star Spangled Banner” and “God Save 
the King,” and concluded the progran 
with ‘La Marseillaise.” Austin Moshe: 
was the accompanist. 

Festyn R. Davies, the noted Wels} 
tenor, who was song leader at Cam; 
Lewis for some time, has been trans 
ferred to Camp Fremont, twenty mile: 
north of this city. He is planning a great 
music festival which will utilize talent 
from the entire community as well as 
from the camp, to be held on Decoration 
Day at the Stanford University Stadi 
um. A community chorus of a thousand 
voices gathered from cities and towns 
near by will be one of the features, and 
will mark the first attempt at community 
singing in this part of the country. 

The Commencement Recitals given so 
far at the Pacific Conservatory of Music 
have featured Alice Concklin, organist; 
Florence Marshall and Dorothy Barnard, 
pianists; and two vocal students of prom. 
ise, Irene Wilkins and Flossita Badger, 
mezzo-sopranos. M. M. F. 





Joseph Mathieu Is Admired Soloist at 
Mendelssohn Club Concert 


At the season’s final concert of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club at the Hotel As- 
tor, New York, Joseph Mathieu, the New 
York tenor, was the soloist. Mr. Mathi- 
eu was received with rousing applause 
for his admirable singing of Burleigh’s 
“The Glory of the Day Was in Her 
Face,” Treharne’s “Jeanette” and Cow- 
en’s “Border Ballad” and gave as an en- 
core Deems Taylor’s “Plantation Love 
Song,” which won him such applause that 
he was obliged to repeat it. 
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15,000 PILGRIMS SING ON MOUNT RUBIDOUX 














jreat Chorus with Aid of Ma- 
riska Aldrich; Soprano, Par- 
ticipates in Impressive Sunrise 


Service Near Riverside, Cal. - 


Qe es” CAL., April 20.—When 
Jacob Riis, in 1909, first suggested 
he Easter service on Mount Rubidoux, 
he knew that hearts were hungry for the 
pirit of the living Christ, and that this 
ilgrimage, once established as an an- 
1ual service, would become a miracle of 
potency. The sunrise service is a racial 
xxpression as old as the impulse of the 
heart to find God in nature and in won- 
ler, whether it be the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, to Oberammergau, or to 
Mount Rubidoux. It is the touching of 
the hands of the multitude, the pean of 
joy and reverence which strikes a re- 
sponsive chord, the wonder and joy to 
to feel in unison the majesty and the 
mystery of the moment, of the living but 
invisible God. 

Yesterday at sunrise on the granite 
side of Rubidoux 16,000 persons awaited 
the coming of the first rays of light 


which would make the grim, dark moun- 
tain light up and smile with joy at the 
coming of the children of all nations, 
creeds and faiths to unite in the common 
service. 

The program arranged on the same 
general lines of previous seasons opened 
at the foot of the Father Serra eer 
with a cornet solo, “The Holy City,” 
played by Gustav Hilverkus, followed by 
the anthem, “In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory,” by the multitude, led by the 
united singing choirs of the Riverside 
public schools, directed by Mrs. Cora A. 
Merry. In reverence the people united in 
the Lord’s Prayer, which was led by the 
Rev. John Smith Lowe. 

Mme. Mariska Aldrich sang “Hear 
Ye, Israel,” so full of beauty and 
grandeur of verse, with a setting by a 
genius of composition. Thus prepared 




















Fifteen Thousand Pilgrims at the Annual Sunrise Service on Mount Rubidoux, Cal. 


were the people for a sympathetic re- 
sponsive reading led by Rev. Harry L. 
Boardman. 

Other notable musical numbers were 
the anthem, “Unfold Ye Portals Ever- 
lasting,” and “Lovely Appear Over the 
Mountains,” from Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion,” Mme. Aldrich in the solo parts, 
the great chorus supporting. Again the 
wondrous beauty of Mme. Aldrich’s voice 
gave forth the gem of oratorio, “Fear 
Not Ye, O Israel,” feelingly followed the 


Van Dyke’s “Ode to Nature,” read by 
Otis Skinner, the actor. 

“America,” by the audience, closed the 
choral offerings, the benediction pro- 
nounced by Rev. John Smith Lowe fin- 
ished the most impressive service yet 
given on Rubidoux. 

Many hearts tearfully prayed that the 
great spirit of Peace—honorable Peace— 
might be resurrected, and sorrow and 
strife be driven from the earth. Before 
the services began four members of the 


National Guard stepped forward and 
stood with an American flag at each cor- 
ner of the stage, a fitting tribute to 
Democracy. 

Plans have been drawn and soon a 
Greek theater, seating 15,000 persons, 
will be constructed with a surrounding 
rugged rim of rocks, circle above circle, 
to accommodate as many more. It is only 
the dawning of the future, the Mecca of 
Western America to the foot of the Rubi- 
doux Cross. 





HOUSTON CHILDREN UNITE 
IN COMMUNITY SINGING 


Texas Holiday Celebrated by Civic 
Concert in Honor of Camp 
Logan Men 


HousTon, TEx., April 29.—On the an- 
niversary of the battle of San Jacinto, 
April 21, the chief patriotic holiday of 
Texas as a State, the children of this city 
gave a special concert in the People’s 
Auditorium for our country’s soldiers 


now stationed at Camp Logan. A mixed 
chorus of 1000 children sang enthusias- 
tically under the direction of Lulu S. 
Stevens, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, and with Mrs. C. M. Burke as 
accompanist, Julius Roentgen’s ‘Ihe 
Swing” and “Pippa’s Song,” set by Wil- 
liam G. Hammond. 

Hundreds of the grade school boys sang 
Mozart’s “The Sturdy Blacksmith,” Van 
der Stucken’s “Wishing” and Horatio 
Parker’s “A Little Philosopher,” while the 
large chorus of girls sang Miessner’s 
“The Sandman,” and an Italian folk-song, 
“The Blackbird.” Of course, the chil- 
dren’s voices lustily joined with the whole 
audience in “America,” “Old Folks at 








At the request of many in 
and out of town teachers 
and singers, SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY, the noted vocal 
instructor, begs to announce 
that he will again resume his 
usual summer course this 
season beginning June 15th. 


Applications may be sent to 
his studio, 212 West 59th St., 
New York City. 
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Home,” “There’s a Long, Long Trail” 
and the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
The community singing was led by 
Thomas Harborne. The only soloist at 
this concert was the young violinist, 
Roberta Welch, who played the “Medita- 
tion” from Thais. 

Several Sundays ago 1200 of the school 
children attended in a body the regular 
community singing program given by 
the soldiers in the City Auditorium and 
added their voices to the singing of many 
familiar old-time songs. Wylie Stewart, 
from Camp Logan, conducted that big 
“Sing.” These were both stirring oc- 
casions. 

The Treble Clef Club’s activities for 
the season closed pleasantly with an en- 
tainment at the President’s home, when 
the members gave their executive a jew- 
eled brooch whose design was the club’s 
authorized insignia. The Treble Clef’s 
concert given for the Federation was a 
big success in every way. The ninety- 
voiced choral body sang tellingly under 
the fine leader, Mrs. R. L. Cox, and the 
soloists acquitted themselves creditably. 
These were Mrs. Thomas N. Asbury, 
Mrs. W. J. Love and Mrs. J. E. Rogers. 
Loretta Bomar and Virginia May Parks. 
The Treble Clef has contributed hand- 
somely to the war funds; besides buying 
a $250 Liberty Bond, $1,000 went to war 
work from the Margaret Wilson concert, 
and a contribution was made to the 
Smileage Drives. The recently held an- 
nual election of the Treble Clef resulted 
as follows: President, Mrs. J. Allen Kyle; 
vice-president, Helen Saft; secretary, 
Rubie Estes; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. C. N. Campbell; treasurer, Gertie 
Rolle; librarian, Mrs. T. C. Rowe; ac- 
companist, Sam T. Swinford. W. H. 


Martucci to Conduct Summer Course for 
My Pianists 


Omitting his usual European trip be- 
cause of war conditions, Paolo Martucci, 
the Italian pianist and composer, will 
again conduct his regular summer course 
at his studios in New York City, begin- 
ning June 4. Mr. Martucci, son and pu- 
pil, Giuseppe Martucci, noted Italian con- 
ductor, pianist and composer, came to 
this country about seven years ago. He 
tors in the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
was for a time one of the leading instruc- 
Music. 


MUSIC PLAYED BIG PART IN 
HARRISBURG’S LOAN DRIVE 





Schumann-Heink Stirs Huge Mass 
Meeting—Aid of Community Sing- 
ing Enlisted to Good Purpose 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 29.—Music 
played a large part in Harrisburg’s cam- 
paign for the Third Liberty Loan. The 
climax was reached on Saturday evening, 
April 27, when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sang at an enormous mass meeting at 
Chestnut Street Auditorium and after- 
ward gave a short and inspiring patri- 
otic talk. Her numbers were “My Heart 
Ever Faithful,’ Bach; “Danny Boy,” 
Old Irish Folk Song arranged by 
Weatherly; “When the Boys Come 
Home,” by Speaks, and the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 

Community singing, which received 
such stimulus from the visit of John C. 
Freund a few weeks ago, also played a 
conspicuous part in the compaign. On 
Sunday afternoon, April 21, following a 
Service Flag parade, fully 3000 persons 
gathered in Market Square and sang 
militant hymns to the accompaniment of 
the Commonwealth and Municipal Bands 
and under the direction of John R. Phil- 
lips, director of the choir of Grace Meth- 
odist Church. At other meetings the 
singing was in charge of Mrs. James G. 
Sanders, Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris and 
others. 

A unique feature of the last week of 
the campaign was the midnight carolling 
throughout the city on the night before 
the house-to-house canvass for the sale 
of bonds. The entire city was districted 
and to each district was assigned a party 
of sixteen singers. The singers assem- 
bled on State Street near the Capitol 
and sang together, then separating they 
covered their respective districts in au- 
tomobiles. This midnight carolling had 
been given no publicity beforehand and, 
coming as a complete surprise, made a 
profound impression. cs. a oe 
Performance of “Messiah” Spurs Civic 

Singing in Muskogee, Okla. 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA., April 25.—A splen- 

did impetus was given to community 


singing in this town by the performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” at the Hinton 


Theater, by the Muskogee Community 
Chorus. Minnie E. Starr was the direc- 
tor of the chorus. The soloists were Mrs. 
Melissa Sequist Knapp, contralto, of 
Chicago; Mrs. Wayman Crow Jackson, 
soprano; Mrs. Claude L. Steele, soprano; 
Mrs. Daisy Made Webb Horne, soprano; 
James L. Waller, tenor; Lon. P. Payne, 
tenor; Joseph A. Farrell, bass, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. The director of orches- 
tra was William F. Dugan, and accom- 
panists were Raymond M. Ryder and 
Sam B. Gamble. 





At the recital given by the pupils of 
H. W. Owen at the Western davies 
tory, Chicago, on April 19, Katherine A. 
Owens sang A'trthur A. Penn’s “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” with pronounced 
success. 
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ST. LOUIS SEASON ENDS BRILLIANTLY 





Morning Choral Triumphs in Last 
Concert — Orchestra Makes 
Fine Début 


St. Louis, April 27.—This week 
brought the real close of the musical sea- 
son with the final concert of the Morning 
Choral Club and several other smaller 
entertainments. It was a distinct tri- 
umph for the women and Conductor 
Galloway led them through a program of 
variety and beauty. The club has never 
appeared to better advantage and sang 
with fine spirit and effect. A feature of 
the concert was a song by Mrs. Beach, 
“June,” dedicated to the club. It was 
the first time it has been sung and was 
much liked. Other attractive numbers 


heard were “The Sweet o’ the Year,” by 
Salter; “Let the Fiddles, Flutes and 
Brasses,” by Sinding; “The Keys of Can- 
terbury,” and several fine things. The 
soloist, who shared honors with the club, 
was a young violinist, Amy Emerson 
Neill, who did much to make the evening 
an enjoyable one. She played the 
Tschaikowsky D Major Concerto excel- 
lently and also gave a number of shorter 
pieces and several encores that were 
greatly enjoyed. Her playing of Wie- 
niawski’s “Polonaise Brillante” and 
Kreisler’s “Schén Rosmarin” evoked in- 
tense admiration. Mrs. Carl J. Luyties 
played accompaniments for both club and 
artist in her usual satisfactory way. 

On Thursday night, at Temple Israel, 
the Young People’s Orchestra, conducted 
by Sidney Schiels, for years one of the 
city’s best violinists, made its first ap- 
pearance. The orchestra numbers be- 
tween thirty and forty young people and 
the program which they gave is entitled 
to special mention on account of its 


variety and the excel.ent way in which 
it was done. The Andante from the 
Tschaikowsky “Fifth Symphony,” “If I 
Were King” Overture, and the Hun- 
garian Dance, No. 5, by Brahms, were 
the big moments of the evening, while 
lighter numbers served their purpose for 
diversification. Stanley Goldman played 
the Liszt “Hungarian Fantasy” for 
piano with orchestral accompaniment. 
An interesting number was Nevin’s “Oh, 
That We Two Were Maying,” arranged 
by Mr. Schiele for flute selo with string 
accompaniment and admirably done by 
Adolph Kuemmel. There was a big and 
warmly enthusiastic audience present. 

The fourth annual High School con- 
cert was given at the City Club by a 
selected chorus this noon, when 100 sing- 
ers appeared under E. L. Coburn. An 
interesting list of choral numbers was 
given and Mrs. D. H. Cleland, soprano; 
Nellie Hartness, soprano, and Sara Con- 
lon, contralto, assisted in a trio and some 
concerfed numbers. A _ string quartet 
played Grieg’s “Spring” in_ finished 
fashion. 

Marguerite Lamar, a member of the 
Chicago Opera Company, while passing 
through the city last week participated 
in the Liberty loan celebration under 
Herbert W. Cost’s direction. Miss Lamar, 
who possesses a fine soprano voice, sang 
for the Second Battalion of the Home 
Guards at their drill and also sang the 
“Marseillaise” and “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” at the big noon celebration of the 
Twelfth Street platform. 

The board of management of the Sym- 
phony, after having settled a number of 
points in question, are raising the regu- 
lar guarantee for next season. Already 
a goodly portion has been subscribed, but 
it is certain that unless the full amount 
can be secured, there is almost a cer- 
tainty that the orchestra will have to 
disband. No doubt an announcement 
will be made some time within the next 
few weeks on the matter. H. W. C. 





DENVER ORCHESTRA DELIGHTS 





Philharmonic Society Gives Concert 
with Mrs. B. W. Doughty Soloist 


DENVER, CoL., April 26.—The fifth con- 
cert in the Denver Philharmonic Orches- 
tra subscription series was given on the 
evening of April 19, with Mrs. Bernice 
Wood Doughty, soprano, of Boulder, Col., 
as soloist. The first of Lalo’s “Namouna” 
suites had its first performance here, 
other items of the orchestral program 
being works of Glinka, Debussy and Ber- 


lioz. It is understood to be the policy of 
the Philharmonic Board of Directors to 
program no German music during the 
war. Mrs. Doughty revealed a voice of 
warmth and power, and was particularly 
pleasing in a group of songs with piano. 
Her aria with orchestra was the Tschai- 
kowsky “Farewell Ye Hills,” from “Joan 
of Are.” 

The municipal organ concert on April 
21 was made notable by the first public 
appearance here of J. Allen Grubb, tenor, 
who is widely known in Lyceum concert 
circles. He was received with great 
enthusiasm by the big audience. His 
voice, a lyric tenor of unusual beauty, 
was heard to advantage in “Sound an 
Alarm” and in numerous ballads. His 
clean cut enunciation enabled his hearers 
to enjoy text as well as melody in his 
offerings. The other soloist was Rose 
McGrew, a local soprano. Organist 
Reynolds played an interesting program. 

On April 21 at the Denver Athletic 
Club Director Henry Sachs presented a 
“Concert Militaire’ for members and 
guests. J. Allen Grubb, tenor, was the 
soloist, and he received an ovation. The 
orchestra of twenty under Director Sachs 
played a program that sparkled with the 
martial spirit and earned appreciative 
applause. 


MUSIC IN BETHLEHEM, PA. 





Gade’s “Crusaders” Admirably Per- 
formed—Wolle Leads Patriotic “Sings” 


BETHLEHEM, PA., April 25.—Theodore 
Edgar Shields, organist of the Bach Fes- 
tival and at the Pro-Cathedral Church 
of the Nativity and director of music 
at the Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women, conducted Gage’s “The Cru- 
saders” at the seminary last evening. 
There was a chorus of 100 students, as- 
sisted by the Bass Clef Club and choir 
of the Nativity Church. A large audi- 
ence was delighted with the excellent 
performance. The soloists were Ardis 
Greenleaf, soprano; Gerard S. Chesnut, 
tenor; Howard Wiegner, bass; Ruth R. 
Becker, accompanist. 

This afternoon Dr. J. Fred Wolle, con- 
ductor of the Bach Festivals, led a 
chorus of hundreds of local singers in 
patriotic songs at the monster open-air 
Liberty Day celebration. 





Mme. Scotney Is Soloist in Performance 
of “Rebekah” in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 26.—The vested 
choir of St. Peter’s Church, Dr. Frank 
Sill Rogers conducting, presented the 
Scriptural idyll, “Rebekah,” by Barnby, 
with Mme. Evelyn Scotney, soprano, and 
Howard White, ’cellist, as assisting art- 
ists, Wednesday evening. Mme. Scotney 
sang the réle of Rebekah and was heard 
in the duet, “Flower of the Verdant 
Lea,” with Howard Smith, tenor, who 
alternated with Edgar S. Van Olinda as 
Isaac. Edward L. Kellogg was the 
Eliezer and his baritone solo, “Daugh- 
ters of the City Come,” was given in ex- 
cellent form. The chorus numbers were 
well sung and skilfully conducted, par- 
ticularly “Listen to the Lambs” and 
“Protect Them, Almighty.” Mme. Scot- 
ney’s rendition of the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
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Maria,” with ’cello obbligato by Mr. 
White, was a delightful number. Mr. 
White was heard in two soios, “Andan- 
tino,” by Martini-Kreisler, and “Ro- 
mance,” by Friml, both interpreted ef- 
fectively. Harry Alan Russell, organist 
of All Saints’ Cathedral, played “Gloria 
Domini” of Noble and “Andante Canta- 
bile’ of Dethier as a prelude and the 
“Marche Solennelle” of Borowski as a 
postlude. W. A. Hz. 





Settlement Concert Shows 


‘ Students’ Progress 


The Brooklyn Music School Settlement 
gave its regular monthly students’ re- 
cital on Sunday, April 28, the guests of 
nonor being Marion Bauer and Emilie 
Frances Bauer. The school orchestra 
played Schumann’s “Evening Song” and 
a Minuet of Bach. William Higgins 
sang “I Heard a Cry,” by William Arms 
Fisher; “June Twilight” of Fal Foster, 
and “Give a Man a Horse,” by O’Hara. 
Hanna Malter, a ten-year-old pupil, gave 
Grieg’s “Elfin Dance” and “Album Leaf” 
and a Heller Etude. Marjorie Love 
played a viola solo from the Andante of 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto. Sarah 
Frank acted as accompanist. After a 
brief talk by Marion Bauer on “The 
Modern Movement in Music,” six of Miss 
Bauer’s songs were given by Mrs. Marsh, 
Miss Bauer accompanying. 


Brooklyn 





Elsa Arendt Evokes Admiration as 
Soloist with Bloomington Club 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., April 27.—Elsa 
Harthan Arendt, soprano, appeared as 
soloist on the final program of the sea- 
son of the Amateur Musical Club last 
Thursday evening. She proved to be one 
of the most delightful singers who has 
appeared in Bloomington for some time. 
She possesses a voice of unusual beauty 
and one which combines the lyric and 
coloratura qualities. 

Included in her program were the aria 
“Tl est doux, il est bon,” from “Hérodi- 
ade,” a group of songs in French and a 
number from “Cavalleria.” 


Nation’s Defenders Hear Widely Known 
Artists in Two Concerts 


At the Casino Theater, New York, on 
April 21, the Letz Quartet, Eleanor Spen- 
cer, pianist, and Robert Maitland, bari- 
tone, were among the artists who played 
and sang for the benefit of an audience 
of 2000 soldiers and sailors. At Camp 
Dix on Sunday, Evelyn Stair, the Cana- 
dian violinist; Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and 
Edyth Geanne, soprano, were among the 
soloists. Harry Rowe Shelley played ac- 
companiments for some of his own songs. 





Troops Hear Mary Hissem de Moss 


Despite a busy teaching schedule, Mary 
Hissem de Moss, soprano, has found time 
to entertain the troops at various times 
during the season. She was heard in in- 
teresting programs at Camp Upton May 
9 and at Camp Dix May 16. 


SPOKANE ACTIVE MUSICALLY 





Operas, Recitals and Community “Sings’ 
Figure in Recent Programs 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 24—Al- 
though Mme. Melba was the crowning 
attraction in March, there were a num 
ber of other musical events of note in 
Spokane recently. Of these the recital! 
of Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Lewis merits 
special mention. Mrs. Riccarda Wheat- 
ley Bacchus, pianist, and R. E. Wolff 
assisted in the program. The Women’s 
Matinée Musicale gave a program, Mabe! 
Paulson, soprano, and Louis E. Des 
Voignes winning marked applause. 

Demonstrating that Spokane is not 
behind in any national musical move- 
ment, there was a community singing 
meeting at the Hotel Davenport, on the 
afternoon of March 31, at which about 
2000 persons were present. George A. 
Stout conducted and the Lewis and 
Clark High School led the music. The 
committee comprises Mrs. W. H. Brown 
(chairman), Mrs. Arthur J. Shaw, Mrs. 
Robert Glenn, Grace Holman, George A. 
Stout, Edgar C. Sherwood and Frank T. 
Miles. 

The Boston Opera Company lately 
gave two excellent performances of 
“Trovatore” and “Bohemian Girl.” 
Hazel Eden, Florentine St. Clair, Elaine 
de Sellem and Joseph Sheehan earned 
laurels. E. D. Kennedy, one of the 
prominent teachers of singing of this 
city, gave a successful recital this month. 
Wesley La Violette, a young organist of 
much promise, was also heard in recital. 


M. S. 





May Peterson Triumphs in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 27.—May Pe- 
terson, soprano, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, thrilled a large audience 
at the Goodwyn Institute Friday night, 
when she appeared under the auspices of 
the Beethoven Club. Miss Peterson won 
the hearts of her hearers instantly. She 
sang a group of French numbers, the 
stories of which she told charmingly and 
in Mozart’s “Allelujah” won genuine tri- 
umph. Two Revolutionary melodies and 
a Spanish song were included in her 
third group. The artist was repeatedly 
encored. N. N. O. 





New Choral Club of Zanesville Reveals 
Prowess in Début 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, April 27.—The 
Woman’s Choral Club gave its initial 
concert on April 28. Catherine Bauman 
Geis is president and director of this new 
organization. The artistry evidenced in 
the presentation of the fine program 
brought from the audience tremendous 
applause for both chorus and soloists. 
The latter were Ora Delpha Lane, vio- 
linist; Violet Hayworth, pianist; Mrs. 
Lee Hetzler, violinist; Cora Jean Geis, 
Mrs. M. Marsh and Charlotte Lauck, 
vocalists. The accompanists were Frieda 
Hermann and Ruth Kappes. The pro- 
ceeds augment the funds of the Good 
Samaritan and Bethesda rn, 
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$2. 

$1 and $1.50. 
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Schumann-Heink Thrills Huge Audience 
—Hear Fine Choral Concert 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., April 27.—All 
records for extra events after the regu- 
lar Temple concert season were broken 
at the recent appearance of Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, who filled the house com- 
pletely. All the circumstances of her 
sacrifices, her enthusiasm for the great 
cause, her telling speech for the Liberty 
Loan roused tremendous enthusiasm. In 
her recital her rare personality and her 
fine dramatic sense were constantly in 
evidence. 

Perhaps no choral event has occa- 
sioned such great appreciation as the 
recent recital of historical sacred cho- 
ruses at the First M. E. Church. The 
program contained choruses covering a 
period of over 300 years, the “Alla Trin- 
ita Beata” being the most ancient. The 
selection was most varied and an oppor- 
tunity for dramatic and lyric expression 
was afforded. The soloists were Mrs. 
William Thomas, Mrs. W. E. Woodruff 
and Hazel McHenry. The numbers gave 
opportunities -for chorus and obbligato. 
An interesting feature was the trio of 
voices with organ and double violin ob- 
bligato in the Schenck “Lullaby.” The 
chorus was under the direction of D. J. 
Williams, organist and choirmaster of 
the church, who had the assistance of 
choristers and instrumentalists from 
other choirs. 

Marion Wallace contributed recently 
before the Mozart Club a carefully 
studied and valuable paper on American 
church music. The club and friends were 
also guests at an organ recital played by 
different members of the club. 

Leo W. Long has part plans laid for 
next season’s Temple course. Mollie 
Leonard will take the place of William 
Davies as organist and choirmaster of 
St. Mary’s Church. Mr. Davies has en- 
tered the army. W. 


Loyal Phillips Shawe Adds Patriotic 
Work to Many Song Recitals 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 30.—Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, baritone, of this city, 
counts the present musical season as one 
of the most active in his career. In the 
many concerts and recitals in which he 
has taken part here this season he has 
shown himself to be an artist of high 
ideals and excellent attainment. Two of 
his most important appearances of recent 
date were: An all-American song recital 
for the benefit of the French-Belgian- 
Armenian Orphan Funds, in which he 
was assisted by Mme. Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel, pianist, and his participation in 
the Pen and Pencil Club’s Liberty Loan 
concert. On both occasions his art was 
revealed in most convincing fashion. 
This fine artist has shown generosity in 
the giving of his services for the benefit 
of various war purposes and he stands 
ready to give his all-American program 
anywhere in New England in aid of 
such funds. A. P. 





The John Church Company Becomes 
Exclusive Publishers for Arthur 
Farwell’s Works 


The John Church Company, the emi- 
nent publishers of Cincinnati and New 
York, have announced that in future 
they will be closely associated with Mr. 
Arthur Farwell in his work for the pro- 
motion of community singing, which, as 
they state in a communication, “is now 
recognized by leaders in our national 
and civic life as one of the greatest 
forces of true Americanism and for the 














CAMP LEE TROOPS GET TASTE 
OF TRADITIONAL JEWISH MUSIC 
































The Morris Clark Concert Company at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 
in Center; Josephine Dowler, Soprano, at the Piano; Jacob Beimel, Tenor 


ETERSBURG, VA., April 24.—Camp 
Lee had an event of unique interest 

on April 10, when the Morris Clark Con- 
cert Company gave a concert in the big 
“Y” auditorium. The program con- 
tained not only Jewish traditional reli- 
gious music, but also folk-songs and 
other melodies expressive of the cen- 


Mr. Clark 


turies-old battle of the Jew with his en- 
vironment. 

The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Jewish Welfare Board, who 
are doing their best to care for the re- 
ligious as well as the musical welfare 
of the 60,000 Jewish soldiers in the 
American army. 





unifying of the national spirit in the 
present crisis.” 

Mr. Farwell, composer and president 
of the New York Community Chorus, 
is the recognized national leader of this 
movement. At the first National Con- 
ference on Community Music, held in 
New York a year ago, he was elected 
president of the national organization. 
It was Mr. Farwell who, with Mr. Harry 
Barnhart, first projected the Community 
Chorus movement. 

Mr. Farwell is devoting himself 
wholeheartedly to this great movement, 
and his close association with community 
choruses has given him an exceptional 
insight into the thoughts and emotions 
which the American people want to ex- 
press in song. The John Church Com- 
pany will, it seems, in future exclusively 
publish all Mr. Farwell’s compositions. 
“The Evergreen Tree,” a masque for 
community singing and acting (text by 
Percy Mackaye) and “Hosanna!” a com- 
munity song recently produced with 
great success at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, are already printed. His 
choral setting of Whitman’s “O! Cap- 
tain, My Captain,” and two community 
songs, “Breathe on Us, Breath of God,” 
and “Watchword,” are on the press. 

It may be of interest to those who are 
working with the Community ,Chorus 
movement to know that the John Church 
Company makes a special point of sup- 
plying the demands for music, both new 
and old, for community choruses. 
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PIANIST 


DULUTH NEWS 
audience of 3000. 
cores. 


TRIBUNE—Played to an 
A great artist. Repeated en 
No greater enthusiasm possible. 


DULUTH HERALD—Demonstrated her just 
claim to the ‘‘tone poet of the piano,’’ especially 
in her Chopin numbers. 

SUPERIOR (WIS.) TELEGRAM—Her dignity 
and poise set her apart from others. A really 


great artist. 

CHICAGO HERALD—Especially successful in 
her interpretation of the moderns. 

CHICAGO DAILY NEWS—A pianist of seri- 


GUELPH, ONTARIO, HERALD—CORDELIA 
AYER PAINE, BRILLIANT PIANIST, DE- 
LIGHTED A LARGE AUDIENCE AT CARNE- 
GIE HALL LAST NIGHT. 


Seldom indeed have piano lovers been favored 
with a recital such as that which they listened 
to at Carnegie Hall last evening by Cordelia 
Ayer Paine. Miss Paine displayed talents which 
are too rarely seen in pianists in this country. 
Her tone was splendid and her technique left 
nothing to be desired and she played with an 
expression which carried her audience all through 
her program, 


Management JAMES E. DEVOE 
DIME BANK BLDG,, DETROIT, MICH. 














Novel Program at New England Con- 
servatory 


load 


Boston, April 27.—‘Songs from the 
East” were presented in costume in Re- 
cital Hall of the New England Conserva- 
tory last evening by Marion Harper, of 
Worcester, and Mae Torrance, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., assisted by Florian Wheeler, 
dancer. The performance was under the 
direction of Clayton D. Gilbert, head of 
the dramatic department. Betty Schu- 
leen accompanied. A well liked novelty 
was the little Japanese romance “Sayo- 
nara,” the words by Nelle Eberhart, 
music by Cadman, which was sung by 
Miss Torrance. The latter also appeared 
in a suite of desert love songs, words 
by Marguerite Hall and music by Robert 
Clarke, with Miss Harper in the flower 
duet from “Butterfly.” For a group of 
Syrian songs, the poems by Edward 
Lockton, music by Ivor Novello, Miss 
Harper wore a Syrian bridal costume lent 
by a prominent family in Boston’s Syrian 
colony. She was also heard in three 
Egyptian songs by Granville Bantock. 





Mr. Bastedo and Miss Keim Give 
Worthy Recital in Lancaster, Pa. 


LANCASTER, PA., April 27.—A musical 
event of much interest was the recital 
given on April 20 at the Iris Club, when 
Orrin Bastedo, baritone, and Gertrude 
Keim, dramatic soprano, made their in- 
itial appearance in this city before an 
appreciative audience. Mr. Bastedo, who 
was accompanied by Julien Falk, sang 
several French numbers, while Mrs. 
Keim confined herself to works of Amer- 
icans. Homer Rebert of this city played 
the accompaniments for Mrs. Keim. Fol- 
lowing the recital, Mary Warfel, the 
gifted harpist, whose home is in this city, 
entertained at dinner at the Hotel 
Brunswick for Mr. and Mrs. Bastedo, 
Mr. and Mrs. Keim and Mr. is ar 








TRIBUTE TO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Worcester (Mass.) Followers Greet 
Singer and Present Her with Bouquet 


WORCESTER, MAss., April 24.—Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink made a sen- 
sation on her appearance in Mechanics’ 
Hall last Friday night at a mass meet- 
ing directed by the Women’s Committee 
of the Third Liberty Loan. The an- 
nouncement that the beloved prima 
donna was to appear at the meeting was 
sufficient to pack the hall nearly an 
hour before the meeting opened. At ten 
minutes before eight o’clock, the doors 
to the hall were locked, as not even 
standing room was to be had and already 
500 persons had been shown into Wash- 
burn Hall on the floor below, where an 
overflow meeting was conducted. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was given a 
rising ovation on entering the hall and 
as she sang and spoke to the 3000 men 
and women present, the enthusiasm in- 
creased momentarily. “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” Bach; “Danny Boy,’ Weath- 
erby, and “When the Boys Come Home,” 
were her first contributions and, after 
speaking to the audience, she sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” before leaving 
the platform. 

The prima donna expressed her de- 
sire to go “over there” to sing to the 
boys at the front. “I should like to go 
everywhere,” she said, “even into the 
trenches. I am afraid they won’t let me 
do that, but perhaps (and she lowered 
her voice confidentially) perhaps I can 
sneak in.” Fervent applause from her 
listeners interrupted Mme. Schumann- 
Heink again and again, and at the close 
of her little address the audience would 
hardly let her go. A large spray of red, 
white and blue flowers, tied with tri- 
color ribbon, was given to the prima 
donna by Worcester admirers. 
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Chicora College Has Annual Music 
Week in Columbia, S. C. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., April 24.—Chicora 
College for Women last week held its an- 
nual music week. A cycle of six musical 
evenings was given by the members of 
the senior class: Elizabeth Winn, Esther 
Meacham, Harriet Cleveland, Edith Wil- 
lingham, Eulaine Adams and Cornelia 
Cockfield. These artists were assisted 
by the Chicora Choral Club, directed by 
Mrs. H. H. Bellaman, and the violin 
pupils of Harrita Tidd. On the first 
five evenings a pianist and an assisting 
artist, singer or violinist were heard. 
On the last evening the numbers were 
given by several artists and the chorus. 


The assisting artists included Helen 
Zimmerman, Agnes Eleazer, Lily Mc- 


Laughlin, Emmie Dantzler, Esther Ashe, 
Margaret Bolton, Eleanore Herring, 
Elizabeth McElveen and Mrs. E. A. Pen- 
nick, The accompanists were Miss Ed- 
munds, Miss Purcell and Miss Simpson. 
The whole cycle, which took place in the 
college auditorium, was pronounced a 
great success. 





McCormack Won’t Go Abroad—To 
Tour for K. of C. War Fund 


John McCormack, the tenor, has given 
up his plan to go abroad to sing for the 
soldiers. On the advice of President 
Wilson he remains “to help keep up the 
war spirit of the people.” When he fin- 
ishes his present concert campaign in 
aid of the Red Cross he will tour the 
large cities for the benefit of the Knights 
of Columbus war fund. He has also 
promised to give entertainments at some 
of the army cantonments. 
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“A LOVER’S DUET.” By Pietro Floridia. 
“Roadways.” By John H. Densmore. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Floridia has made one of the most 
attractive of duets for soprano and bari- 
tone out of a minuet by Bononcini for 
two high sopranos. He has changed the 
old Italian original considerably, even the 
melody in part, and has made a new com- 
position of it. The voice-writing is ex- 
emplary, quite what we expect from a 
musician of Pietro Floridia’s gifts. , Fred- 
erick H. Martens has made the English 
version of the Italian text. 

Masefield’s poem “Roadways”—what a 
brilliant poem!—has made a “ripping” 
song fora man. Baritone and bass keys 
are issued and we would not be surprised 
to see it before long on countless pro- 
grams. The piano accompaniment is 
written in terms of dash and verve, ex- 
actly as it should be. 


ef te & 
“PENITENCE.” 


Op. 26, No. 2. 
Rice.) 


By Jean Paul Kursteiner, 
(New York: Kiursteiner & 


The second of Mr. Kiirsteiner’s “lyric 
sacred” songs, “Penitence,” is unques- 
tionably among his most interesting pro- 
ductions. The text he has adapted from 
the Scriptures and to it he has composed 
music that is beautifully expressive. The 
recitativo portion is filled with the sad- 
ness of the text and the transition to the 
Andante con expressione is also tense. 
There is a peace-giving freshness in the 
Andante melody, too, that brings the 
song to a lovely close with the words 
“and ye shall find rest to your souls.” 
Editions for high and low voice are is- 
sued. The composer has dedicated this 
song to his wife, Myrta French Kiir- 
steiner, a splendid soprano. 


* * * 


SCENES DE BALLET. By Nicola A. Mon- 
tani. (New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


A very pleasing suite is this one for 
piano solo, in three movements, “Colum- 
bine,” “Pierrot,” “Harlequinade.” Mr. 
Montani writes with melodic fluency in 
this suite and in the second movement 
does some engaging things harmonically 
in his presentation of a minuet in mod- 
ern style. There are also good lyrical 
moments in the last section, “Harlequin- 
ade.” The suite is of medium difficulty 
to play. 

* o*K * 
ELEGY IN THE FORM OF A MARCH. By 

Oscar E. Schminke. (New York: J. Fischer 

& Bro.) 


A fine and impressive piece is Mr. 
Schminke’s most recent organ composi- 
tion. It is elegiac in character and car- 
ried out in musicianly style. The open- 
ing subject is (perhaps intentionally?) 
the “Pro peccatis” from the Rossini “Sta- 
bat Mater.” The melody of the B-major 


section is one of the most inspirational 

new things we have heard in a long time, 

and harmonized as it is with adroitly put 
suspensions, it is very rich and at the 
same time wistful. 

This work should attain the same suc- 
cess accorded Mr. Schminke’s “Marche 
Russe.” It is just as fine a piece. When 
the composer has time one of these days 
he ought to orchestrate his “Elegy in the 
Form of a March”; it will orchestrate 
well. 

* * * 

“A TEAR” (Moussorgsky). Transcribed by 
T. Tertius Noble. Etude, Op. 25, No. 10 
(Chopin). Transcribed by Oscar E. 
Schminke. #@New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Mr. Noble has transcribed for the or- 
gan Moussorgsky’s charming piano piece 
“A Tear,” which should be a welcome ad- 
dition to organ recital programs. 

Mr. Schminke calls what he has done 
to the Chopin Etude, Op. 25, No. 10, in- 
terpreting it in the idiom of the organ. 
He has done so very earnestly and for 
that he deserves praise. To us it seems, 
however, that he has put himself to a 
great lot of trouble in his desire to make 
ready for use as an organ number some- 
thing that was never intended, either by 
Chopin or anyone else, to be played on 
anything but the piano. 


* * * 


SONATA IN E MINOR. By W. Otto Miess- 
ner, Op. 10. (Milwaukee: American Music 
Co.) 


To the list of worthy piano sonatas by 
American composers Mr. Miessner’s 
must be added. It must further be ac- 
corded a place of prominence. For it 
is one of the very best, both for its sub- 
ject matter and the skill which the com- 
poser displays in the handling of his 
materials. 

The Grave e misterioso, which is the 
introduction to the Allegro con vigore 
(the first movement), is the germ of the 
work. It recurs a number of times in 
the course of the four movements, ap- 
pearing in various forms. The second 
movement, Grazioso, E Major, 3/4, is 
the scherzo of the work, followed with- 
out break by a Lento sostenuto e appas- 
sionato, C Major, 4/4; the last move- 
ment opens Adagio, E Minor, 3/4, and is 
concerned with a summing up of themes 
from the other sections of the sonata, 
rather than with presenting new matter. 
In this movement there is a particularly 
fine reappearance of the Cantando con 
amore section from the second move- 
ment. The main theme of the opening 
Allegro is last stated in E Major, Maes- 
toso, with an effective bass in eighth 
notes. This begins fortissimo, but, un- 
like the close of most sonatas, it does not 
continue. Mr. Miessner performs a 
miracle (as regards ending a sonata) 
and closes the work pianissimo, in 


fact ppp! 


An acquaintance with this work—and 
the writer of these lines has known it 
for more than three months—has 
brought the conviction that it is solid 
throughout, that it is sincerely written. 
Mr. Miessner is a musician of refinement, 
a composer well equipped to write in the 
big forms and he has shown in his de- 
velopment section of the first movement 
that he is resourceful. There will be 
those who contend that his themes are 
suggestive of MacDowell, Brahms, etc., 
and that his harmonies are post-Wag- 
nerian in feeling. The contention is 
true. Yet what matters that, when it is 
virtually impossible to write a big so- 
nata to-day without one’s production be- 
ing suggestive of some great master? 
There are things in the sonata that make 
us certain that Mr. Miessner also knows 
his Liszt and his Chopin. We are glad 
he does. His sonata has red blood in it; 
it is honorably conceived, masterfully 
written and is not an imitation of any 
school. Nor has Mr. Miessner in a 
single place in his work tried to be a 
relative in spirit of Messieurs Debussy 
and Ravel, something of an achievement 
for an American composer of our day 
not to attempt! Mr. Miessner has been 
content to be himself and not to over- 
whelm us with modernity. We like him 
and his sterling Sonata in E Minor for 
it. It is difficult to play, a real concert 
work. American pianists, wake up! 
Look at this sonata. It deserves to be 
heard next season on your programs 
many times. 

The sonata is dedicated to Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley. 

* * * 
SYMPHONIE. By Edward Shippen Barnes, 
Op. 18. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


“A French organ symphony by an 
American composer” is what we must 
call Mr. Barnes’s work now before us. 
No American organ composer suffers 
from this influence so strongly. Mr. 
Barnes thinks it a good influence and so 
do we. But, after all, an American of 
our day must not allow himself to be 


carried away even by the school of music 
at whose shrine he worships. He has 
dedicated this work to Louis Vierne and, 
consciously or unconsciously, he has writ- 
ten it in the Vierne manner, so much 
so that at times one is truly overpowered 
by the resemblance of our young Ameri- 
can to the noted Frenchman. 

There are five movements, Prélude, Al- 
legro, Scherzo, Andante, Toccata, all five 
splendid in their themes, development 
and general content. Mr. Barnes is a 
young master in composing for the or- 
gan and we doubt very much whether 
there is any organ composer in our coun- 
try to-day who knows the instrument so 
well. Like Vierne, he has done some ex- 
traordinary polyphonic writing in his 
Prélude, Moderato, G-minor, 3/2; his Al- 
legro has vigor, his Scherzo is a very 
bright and cheery Vivo, G-major, 12/8, 
with an un poco meno mosso part in 
E-major that is capital. He reaches his 
highest point of inspiration in the An- 
dante tranquillo, E-flat major, 3/4, in 
which he enunciates over a long pedal 
E-flat, a melody of rarefied nature, finely 
turned, exquisitely harmonized. Here he 
touches the spiritual plane without ques- 
tion. And the Toccata (on a Gregorian 
theme) is brilliant and managed with 
great skill. 

Perhaps Mr. Barnes does not know 
how French his symphony is; perhaps he 
does and wanted it to be so. That is in the 
last analysis a matter for him, not for 
us. His symphony is unquestionably a 
piece of distinguishedly written music, 
one of the most serious new organ works 
we have made the acquaintance of, one 
of the biggest organ compositions by an 
American composer, and also one of the 
most un-American. Mr. Barnes may con- 
tend that it is only our duty to judge 
whether his symphony is praiseworthy as 
music or not, not whether it is in the 
manner of Louis Vierne or someone else. 
Our only reason for discussing the sub- 
ject is that by observation over a period 
of years we have learned that musicians 
prefer French music by a Frenchman. 

a. We Be 
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HINDERMYER FORCES SCORE 


Plainfield Y. M. C. A. Glee Clubs Make 
Fine Début, Aided by Miss Gunn 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., April 26.—The 
Plainfield Y. M. C. A. Glee Clubs gave 
their first concert last evening at the 
High School Auditorium, under their con- 
ductor, Harvey W. Hindermyer of New 
York. Mr. Hindermyer has trained the 
chorus for several months and on this 
occasion presented individually the Men’s 
Club and the Ladies’ Club. An audience 
that almost filled the hall accorded the 
singers an enthusiastic reception, Mr. 
Hindermyer obtaining fine results with 
them. The Men’s Club sang Foster’s 
““Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground,” ar- 
ranged by Louis Koemmenich; composi- 
tions by Protheroe, Hadley, Sullivan, 
Forsyth, Murchison, Bullard, Kremser 
and Florence Turner-Maley’s “Lass 0’ 
Mine,” in which F. Clyde Doane, tenor, 
a member of the club, sang the inciden- 
tal solo os: The “Battle Prayer,” by 
Charles B. Lufburrow, to words by Wil- 
liam Gilbert, both author and composer, 
of this city, was also much admired. The 
Ladies’ Club did excellent work in com- 
positions by Mendelssohn, Clutsam, 
Bliss, Danza and Moffatt, and were also 
much applauded. 

Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, made a 
fine impression in the Andante and 
Finale of the Mendelssohn Concerto and 
later in a group of compositions by 
Kreisler, MacMillen and Sarasate. She 
was applauded and obliged to add to her 
printed list. Sara Etta Raybert, so- 
prano, was welcomed in songs by Lang 
and Woodman and Mr. Hindermyer was 
given an ovation in a group of songs 
by Haile, O’Hara, Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
The accompanists were Elsye Thompson, 
Frances Rittenhouse and Clifford A. 
Braider. 








Olive Nevin Back from Successful Tour 


Olive Nevin, soprano, has just re- 
turned from a brief and successful tour. 
At Tewksbury School, White Plains, 
N. Y., she entertained a large audience 
with an informal program on the evening 
of April 23. From there she went to 
Syracuse, N. Y., where she was the guest 
artist, finishing a full recital season of 
the Salon Club there. The club members 
were unanimous in their praise of Miss 
Nevin’s artistry. While there she offered 





her services to entertain the crews of the 
eighty-four army trucks encamped at the 
State Fair Grounds. Her next appear- 
ance was at Saratoga Springs, where 
Miss Nevin gave one of the most enjoy- 
abel recitals in the Skidmore School of 
Arts’ concert course. 





William Simmons Appears in Bayonne, 
N. J. 


William Simmons appeared on Tues- 
day evening, April 23, at Association 
Hall, Bayonne, N. J., at the concert of 
the Y. M. C. A. He was received with 
decided favor in songs by Purcell, Cowen, 
Lohr, Margetson and in the trio from 
Verdi’s “Attila,” which he sang with 
Marie Stoddart, soprano, and Henri Bar- 
ron, tenor. These three artists with El- 
sie Baker, contralto, sang the quartet 
from “Martha” and a number of negro 
spirituals. 
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‘SELL MILLIONS IN BONDS 
AT RICHMOND'S FESTIVAL 


American Singers Triumph in Annual Event Fostered by Wed- 
nesday Club—Garrison, Peterson, Braslau, Murphy, Althouse 
and Quartet of Metropolitan Artists Appear in Concerts— 
Russian Symphony Aids Chorus 














RICHMOND, VA., May 1.—The May 
Festival of the Wednesday Club this year 
was eminently successful both from an 
artistic viewpoint and from the splendid 
ittendance at each of the three concerts. 
[t marked the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the musical organization and taking 
place as it did during the midst of the 
Liberty loan campaign it was fittingly 
appropriate that the artists should have 
taken part in two great demonstrations 
which resulted in success beyond the most 
optimistic expectations. 

Mabel Garrison was the attraction 
Tuesday night with Lambert Murphy as 
assisting artist. At the conclusion of 
the first part of the program, the bril- 
liant coloratura sang “Dixie” as an en- 


core and during the tumultuous applause 
that followed subscriptions were asked 
and $2,250,000 raised. About the same 
time Geraldine Farrar was making a 
similar appearance in New York City 
when $2,220,000 was subscribed. It was 
possibly the largest collection ever taken 
on a similar occasion and Miss Garrisop 
joined in the general patriotism by sub- 
scribing’ for $1,000. 

From an artistic viewpoint the Fes- 
tival of the Wednesday Club was the 
most successful in its twenty-five years 
of educational endeavor. Mabel Garri- 
son and Sophie Braslau divided honors 
on the stage as well as leading in Liberty 
Loan collections. Both artists were in 
excellent voice and showed steady im- 
provement since they appeared here last 
year. 

May Peterson made her first appear- 
ance before a Richmond audience and 
won instant favor. She has a beautiful 
voice and greatly pleased the audience 
with her singing and graciousness in re- 
sponding to repeated encores. 

Lambert Murphy and Paul Althouse 
charmed the audiences Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights by their artistic work. 
Mr. Althouse demonstrating beyond 
doubt that he is one of the best American 
operatic tenors. Both singers were re- 
peatedly called back and responded with 
familiar and beautiful songs, Mr. Mur- 
phy getting an ovation after his rendi- 
tion of “In the Time of Roses,” which 
was never sung so well in this city. 

The festival opened with Sullivan’s 


“Golden Legend,” sung by the Wednes- . 


day Club Chorus assisted by the Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet, Nina Morgana, 
Helena Marsh, Rafaelo Diaz and Thomas 
Chalmers, in the solo parts. The visiting 
artists did splendidly and the work of 
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the chorus under the direction of W. 
Henry Baker, conductor, was the best 
ever done by that organization. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
with Modest Altschuler, conductor, made 
its first appearance in this city and won 
the highest commendations of the music 
lovers by their excellent work. While 
the orchestra numbered only fifty, the 


ensemble work was brilliant, the parts 
being well balanced, and thorough mu- 
sicianship was displayed throughout, 
while Mr. Altschuler showed himself to 
be a leader and a musician. 

Sophie Braslau electrified 5,000 per- 
sons in front of the Custom House Thurs- 
day singing patriotic songs. Besides 
wonderfully pleasing the crowd with her 
songs she delighted the local Liberty 
loan campaign committee by engineer- 
ing a collection amounting to half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Miss Braslau is greatly beloved in 
Richmond and in turn she is very fond 
of the people here, for it was in this 
city she made her first big public suc- 
cess as a singer. She is always greeted 
with capacity audiences and certain it 
is no artist living is more popular in 
this city. Illustrating her affection the 
day before she arrived here to take part 
in the May Festival of the Wednesday 
Club, she wired President John G. Cor- 
ley, “Will assist Liberty loan committee 
and do any thing I can for my Rich- 
mond.” W. G. OWENS. 





PHILOMELA AND SWEDISH 
CHORUSES IN CONCERT 


Hazel Carpenter, Pianist, Is Soloist 


with the Morris and Westlin 
Forces in Brooklyn 


United Gala Concert. The Philomela, 
Etta Hamilton Morris, Conductor. The 
Swedish Glee Club of Brooklyn, Tobias 
Westlin, Conductor. Assisting Artist, 
Hazel Carpenter, Pianist. Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Evening, May 1, 
The Program: 


Land-Sighting, Grieg, incidental solo 
by Hugo Hulten, the Philomela and the 
Swedish Glee Club; “Birds Are Sing- 
ing,” Thomas, The Bird of the Wilder- 
ness, Horsman, The Two Clocks (a 
capella), Rogers, the Philomela; Hell 
dig Alskade Nord, J. Hallstrém, Simson 
i Gaza, C. Reinecke, the Swedish Glee 
Club; Nocturne, E flat, Chopin, Rig- 
oletto Paraphrase, Liszt, Miss Carpen- 
ter; Negro Spirituals—Deep River, “‘Sin- 
ner, Please Doan Let Dis Harvest Pass,” 
Burleigh-Page, the Philomela; organ 
solo, “The Storm,” J. Lemmens, Mr. 
Magnusson; The Power of Song, Hugo 
Jungst, Kathleen Mavourneen, arr. by 
C. F. Shattuck, the Swedish Glee Club; 
Valse Brillante, Mana Zucca, “Le 
Cygne,” Saint-Saéns, Eighth Rhapsody, 
Liszt, Miss Carpenter; March from a 
Peasant Wedding, Wedding Party, Aug. 
Sdderman, the Swedish Glee Club; 
“When the Land Was White with Moon- 


light,” Nevin, incidental solo by Daisy 
Krey; Dear Lad o’ Mine, Gena Brans- 
combe, the Philomela; The Recessional, 
De Koven, the Philomela and the Swedish 
Glee Club. 


The opening and closing numbers by 
the united choruses gave both conductors 
an opportunity to display individuality. 
The Philomela made excellent impression 
with the Burleigh “Spirituals,” one being 
repeated. The Nevin number gave Mrs. 
Krey’s remarkable contralto voice splen- 
did opportunity and the length of pro- 
gram only excused their not repeating 
it. This chorus, while not large in num- 
ber, is made up of fresh voices, vibrant 
and full of vim. The Glee Club is not 
well balanced and their tempi dragged. 
Their most satisfying work was the 
Séderman “Wedding March,” the rhythm 
having a particular appeal, and the best 
shading was noted in this number, which 
was repeated. Miss Carpenter played 
her first number in a stilted manner but 
warmed up astonishingly and was heart- 
ily and deservedly encored. 

Oscar Magnusson at the organ was 
encored for his solo, and with Lulu 
Bodani-Alexander at the piano furnished 
accompaniments which ably fulfilled all 
demands. 

The Liberty bond sale during inter- 
mission .exceeded $700, and as half the 
proceeds of every Philomela concert is 
donated to charity the full house was 
satisfactory from a financial point of 
view as well as being appreciative of the 
artistic efforts. . Vx a 


BUCK PUPILS ADMIRED 





“Hour of Music” Heartily Enjoyed in 
Studio of N. Y. Vocal Teacher 


Dudley Buck presented three of his 
vocal pupils in “An Hour of Music” at 
his studio on May 1. The work of Mrs. 
Elsa Meiskey, Mrs. Orlando C. Harn, 
Elbridge B. Sanchez and Mr. Buck, the 
artists, was of such a pleasing character 
as to cause no regrets that this musical 
hour somewhat exceeded our normal 
sixty-minute period. 

Mr. Sanchez possesses the kind of voice 
best fitted for lyric music. Undoubtedly 
his best number was Brown’s “Life’s 
Paradise,” a little idyll suiting the qual- 
ity of sentiment in the soft, mellow 
voice. In Slater’s “Pine Tree” at times 
his tone seemed nasal, but he displayed 
good tone quality in his other numbers, 
including Tosti’s “Aprile,” Caracciolo’s 
““Malinconia,” Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata’”’ 
and Van der Stucken’s “O Come with Me 
in the Summer Night.” 

Mrs. Harn’s contralto voice was full- 
toned and powerful, especially in her 
singing of Schaefer’s “The Sea” and 
Beach’s “June.” She sang also Chad- 
wick’s “O Let Night Speak of Me,” Hué’s 
“J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” “Viens Aurore” 
(Old French), Aubert’s “La Lettre” and 
Chaminade’s “Ritournelle.” Mrs. Meis- 
key’s voice proved buoyant and of rich 
quality. 

Mr. Buck’s fine, resonant voice was 
heard in several songs, among which 
were three of his father’s compositions. 
Of the latter “The Skylark” was the 
best received. 





Luther Mott Applauded at Biltmore 


Luther Mott, baritone, was soloist at 
a reading given by Amy Baker at the 
Hotel Biltmore on April 26, when he 
gave pleasure to a large audience. Mr. 
Mott sang with fine musical feeling Mas- 
senet’s “Vision Fugitive,” which was fol- 
lowed by a program of selected numbers. 
Many encores were demanded and given 
at the end of the program. Mr. Mott 
gave another recital for the soldiers on 
Governor’s Island, April 24. 





Miss Axman and Mr. Bloch Give Joint 
Recital for Jackies 


On the evening of “Liberty Day,” 
April 26, Gladys Axman, soprano, and 
Alexander Bloch, violinist, gave a joint 
recital at the Pelham Bay Naval Train- 
ing Station for the men. They were re- 
ceived warmly. 
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Work Held in Highest Regard 


Miss Roberts has a voice of unexampled breadth as we recall the singers of 
the past few years who have appeared in our part of the provinces. | 
most unusual in richness, also having a great glow of warmth and a large sweep 
The singer was pleasing and gracious also, and she readily met the | 
It was a new and interesting idea to group | 

| 


of power. 
wishes of the audience for extras. 


characteristic songs of the allied nations as she grouped them. 
the essential spirit of these songs, differing so widely in their rhythm and melody 

line, and to achieve so distinctly and fascinatingly the diction of each—this was an 

episode scarcely to be matched by the linguistic authority of any of the great 
singers of recent hearing. The truth is her performance was one of large impor- 
tance in the study of the voice and large joy in the hearing. 
recollection actively to recall such a splendor of tone, and even then he will not 
find it except perhaps in a world marvel like Schumann-Heink. This voice can be | 
made to do anything, and there is a prospect that she will be numbered among the 
most remarkable of our present day singers.—The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record. 
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Late Recitalists Capture Chicago’s Favor 


John B. Miller and Mrs. Hildred H. Hostetter Disclose Sterling Qualities—Protheroe’s Forces 


Present American Compositions—Franklyn Carnahan, Pianist, Is Soloist with Russian 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, May 4, 1918. 


OHN B. MILLER, an excellent tenor 
whose appearances in Chicago have 
been chiefly as soloist with choral or- 
ganizations, gave a song recital at The 
Playhouse on the afternoon of April 28. 
It was a good performance, well selected 
from the programmatic standpoint, and 
well executed from the artist’s. Mr. 
Miller is a good musician as well as be- 
ing a good singer. He has an entirely 
sane point of view as an interpreter, and 
the flexibility of his voice, the elegance 
of his style, and the clarity of his enun- 
ciation all went to make up a per- 
formance both enjoyable and artistic. 
One of the high points in his recital was 
reached in “Sound an Alarm,” from Han- 
del’s “Judas Maccabeus.” His long ex- 
perience in oratorio has made him an ex- 
pert Handel singer, and this aria was 
delivered with a solid sturdiness and 
tonal freedom which won much applause 
from his audience. Later on the’ pro- 


gram appeared a song, “Krishna,” by 
Gena Branscombe, a former pupil of tne 
Chicago Musical College, with which Mr. 
Miller is connected. lt was a song very 
much to the credit of its composer, pos- 
sessing a good melody, emotional feeling 
and atmosphere. It gave the singer a 
notable opportunity, of which he made 
much. There was also an excellent per- 
formance of “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” 
from Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden” 
cycle. Some of the other works on the 
program were Edwin Schneider’s “Black- 
Eyed Susan,” the negro spiritual, “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” and a new song, 
“To France,” by Eversole. One of the 
features adding to the fine quality of 
the recital was the fact that Edgar Nel- 
son, an accompanist of superb accom- 
plishments, was at the piano. 

On the same afternoon Daniel Proth- 
eroe summoned his American Choral So- 
ciety together at Orchestra Hall to give 
a program advertised to consist of Amer- 
ican compositions exclusively. If the or- 
ganization was not able to carry this 
schedule through completely, it at least 
adhered to another intention stated in 
the advertisements, the total elimination 
of all works of Teutonic origin. Amer- 
icanism can hardly be claimed for “The 
Little Red Dove,” “The Coolun” and 
“When Love Is Kind,” three old Irish 
melodies put into choral settings by Louis 
Victor Saar, nor for Novello’s “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” but there were 
several songs of Protheroe’s own, one a 
setting of Dr. Corwin’s “Our Service 
Flag,” which the author read to the 
audience before its performance, Dett’s 
“Listen to the Lambs,” Carpenter’s “The 
Road Home,” MHadley’s “A Musical 
Trust,” and a reminiscence of the Civil 
War, “Tenting To-night on the Old Camp 
Ground.” 

Like a number of other choral organ- 
izations, this society has had its male 
section depleted by the draft, but the con- 
ductor displayed skill in re-establishing 
the tonal balance. The concert seemed 
to be a highly pleasing one to the ma- 
jority of the audience present. Encores 
and repetitions were frequent. The so- 
loist was Mrs. Helen Protheroe Axtell, 
the daughter of the conductor, who dis- 
played a voice of pleasing character and 
excellent training in its use. 

John Rankl, baritone, was the soloist 
at the closing concert of the Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co. Choral Society on the 
night of April 27. The program was 


given under the direction of D. A. Clip- 
pinger. Mr. Kankl sang several groups 
of songs with Noble Cain as accompan- 
ist. 

‘he number of musical critics in Chi- 
cago was lessened by one this week when 
two of the daily newspapers, the Herald 
and #xaminer, announced their merger, 
issuing hereafter as the Herald-bxam- 
iner. Felix Borowski has served for the 
last decade as critic of the Herald, and 
Henriette Weber, of rather less extended 
service, on the Examiner. Miss Weber 
is continuing in the combined position. 

Marie Donner, Helen C. Moore and 
G. E. Knapp, of the faculty of the Cen- 
tral Michigan School of Music, have 
been giving a series of concerts at the 
army camps. Ten concerts in four days 
at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, was a 
recent record. 


Carnahan with Altschuler 


Franklyn Carnahan, pianist, was the 
soloist with Modest Altschuler’s Russian 
Symphony Orchestra at its concert in 
Ravenna Ohio, April 9. He played the 
Grieg Concerto in A Minor, the or- 
chestra performing Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony and the Vassilenko 
suite, “To the Sun.” 

Hans Hess, ’cellist, Edith Hurt, sv- 
prano, and Mrs. Hans Hess, accompanist, 
gave a recital before an audience of 
2,000 jackies at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station April 10. In the fol- 
lowing week Warren Proctor, tenor, Ruth 
Miller, violinist, and Miss Glendenning, 
accompanist appeared at the same sta- 
tion. These recitals are under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Woman’s Club, and 
are personally directed by Helen L. Levy. 

Arthur Dunham has been conducting 
an orchestra of fifty musicians selected 
from the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
during the performances at the Audi- 
torium of Thomas A. Edison’s war photo 
spectacle, “The Unbeliever.” 


Organists in Session 


The Illinois council of the National 
Association of Organists made May 2 a 
busy day in Chicago. Devoting the day 
to a partiotic rally, they were in session 
almost continuously. Dr. Francis Hem- 
ington, president of the Illinois council, 
called the meeting to order. The pro- 
ceedings resolved themselves into a so- 
cial meeting, followed by luncheon, a 
drive along the lake shore, and a round 
table discussion on “Matters of Interest 
to Organists.” A recital was given at 
Kimball Hall in the afternoon by John 
Winter Thompson, and another in the 
evening by Charles M. Courboin, the pro- 
ceeds being devoted to a very worthy 
cause, a fund for the purchase of music 
for the United States military bands. 
Mr. Courboin was in a sense the guest 
of honor, having come from his duplex 
function in the East to play on this oc- 
casion. He is the organist of the First 
Baptist Church in Syracuse N. Y., and 
also the Municipal Organist of Spring- 
field, Mass. He is an extremely able 
artist, playing a comprehensive program, 
of which the existence of other musical 
events at the same hour permitted the 
hearing of only the first section. This 
was a series of three pieces by Franck, 
impressive music played with breadth, 
dignity and at the same time brilliancy. 

Mr. Thompson’s afternoon program 
was of somewhat lighter character, but 
was well played and well received. He 
is the director of music at Knox College, 
and likewise the organist of the Central 
Congregational Church at Galesburg, III. 


Mrs. Hostetter’s Recital 


Mrs. Hildred Hansen Hostetter was 
the attraction at the current recital of 
the Young American Artists’ series at 
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the Fine Arts Recital Hall. She is a so- 
prano with one of the best voices that 
has come up among the younger singers 
this season, and she has learned a good 
deal of the art of singing. With Edgar 
Nelson at the piano, she was heard in a 
group of Scandinavian works, one of 
which was W. Thrane’s “Norwegian 
Echo Song.” From modern standpoints 
it is not much of a song, musically 
speaking, but it abounds in echo effects 
and difficult intervals, which Mrs. Hos- 


tetter negotiated with much skill. Be- 
fore that she had sung a group of Eng- 
lish works, a Mozart aria, and a group 
of French songs, and she concluded with 
four bird songs by Liza Lehmann, W. 
Otto Miessner, Cyril Scott and Ward 
Stevens. 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra con- 
cluded its season of monthly popular con- 
certs at Orchestra Hall May 2. Con- 
ductor Morgan L. Eastman directed a 
program of marches, waltzes and short, 
melodious pieces. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by the American Concert Quartet, 
Edna Kellogg, soprano; Elsie Hartman, 
contralto; Grant Kimbell, tenor, and 
Lemuel Kilby, basso. The singers won 
applause by their performance of a 
Strauss waltz and the “Rigoletto” quar- 
tet. 

Charles Lagourgue has the distinction 
of being the only clarinetist in the United 
States who gives concerts with singers. 
He is a prolific composer, having written 
much music for clarinet solo and clari- 
net and voice, likewise many clarinet 
obbligatos for songs. 


EDWARD C. MOORE. 








GOV. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH DESIGNATES 
MAY 17 AS PENNSYLVANIA MUSIC DAY 








sylvania Music Day.” 








Issues Proclamation Providing That On That Date School Child- 
. ren and Citizenry Are to Unite in Singing Songs Written 
by State’s Own Composers 














HARRISBURG, Pa., May 4.—Governor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, who recently is- 
sued a proclamation urging that the 
people of Pennsylvania form singing 
marching clubs to fire patriotic senti- 
ment, in response to an appeal made to 
him by John C. Freund in the House of 
Representatives, has issued another proc- 
lamation, designating May 17 as “Penn- 
The document 
reads as follows: 


“PROCLAMATION. 


“Whereas, The loyalty of a people is 
promoted by song and by the marching 
of singing groups, and 

“Whereas, Pennsylvania, loyal from 
the days of Independence Hall and Val- 
ley Forge, must always be loyal to na- 
tional purpose, and 

“Whereas, This state has produced 
more eminent musical composers, song 
writers and musicians than any other 
state, thus giving us the distinction of 
being first among the states in musical 
attainments, and has recently by public 
proclamation made the initial move for 
a nation-wide.activity. tebe known as 
marching clubs of singing ‘souls, whose 


duty it is by song and march to arouse. 


a great national unity of spirit for God 
and our country. 


“Now, therefore, I, Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, greatly impressed with 
the value of school and community sing- 
ing, and exceedingly desirous of bring- 
ing to the attention of our citizenry the 
commanding position of Pennsylvania in 
musical endeavor, do hereby call upon 
and urge all our schools to observe the 
afternoon of May 17, 1918, as Penn- 
sylvania Music Day. 

“Upon this occasion, following a pro- 
gram to be issued by the State Board 
of Public Education, and in the presence 
of invited citizens, let all the children 
in all our schools unite in singing songs 
and hymns composed by Pennsylvanians, 
or set to music composed by Pennsylva- 
nians. Let a closing number of this 
exercise be a public procession of sing- 
ing children through the streets or the 
ways of men near the schools. The time 
thus given to promoting a knowledge and 
love of state songs will stimulate lofty 
ideals, promote patriotism and advance 
the national zeal. 

“Given under my hand and the great 
seal of the state, at the city of Harris- 
burg, this twenty-sixth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen and of the Com- 
monwealth the one hundred and forty- 
second. 

“SEYMOUR E. Woops, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 





MUSIC TO SIGNALIZE 
‘PENNSYLVANIA DAY’ 


Scranton Musicians Preparing for 
Event — Dr. Hoban Plans 
Big “Sing”’ 

SCRANTON, Pa., May 5.—Governor 
Brumbaugh’s proclamation designating 
May 17 as “Pennsylvania Day,” to be 
celebrated with appropriate dignity, is 
arousing the activities of musical lead- 
ers here. That the interest in Pennsyl- 
vania music—as regards composers, 
writers of words for songs, and others 
who have had part in making the state 
famous along these lines—has been large- 
ly due to Dr. C. F. Hoban, of Dunmore, 
a suburb of this city, is well known. Dr. 
Hoban, superintendent of Dunmore pub- 
lic schools, began combing history and 
tradition some years ago to discover 


what Pennsylvania had done in music. 
Through the agitation that he fostered 
the Pennsylvania cult has been taken up 
generally in the schools throughout the 
state and people now know that Stephen 
Foster, Nevin and many other composers 
were from the Keystone State. John 
Erigena Barrett, who wrote the words 
of the prize song, “Pennsylvania,” is a 
Scranton man, the editor of the Scranton 
Republican. Dr. Hoban is planning to 
have a great community chorus celebra- 
tion for “Pennsylvania Day,” and is stir- 





ring up interest in the matter up and 
down the valley. 

A musical feature of the present week 
that attracted much attention by virtue 
of its unique quality was the singing by 
Irene Eastman, the young Indian girl, 
daughter of Dr. Charles Eastman, the 
Dakota Indian. She appeared at the 
home of Mrs. J. Benjamin Dimmick on 
Friday afternoon in the white leather 
costume of the Ojibways, wearing white 
beaded moccasins and many tinklhing lit- 
tle bells. She sang remarkably well sev- 
eral characteristic numbers, all Indian. 
Mrs. Richard R. Weisenflue was at the 
piano. Later Miss Eastman appeared at 
the community chorus night in Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium. W. R. H. 





Raymond Burt, Pianist, Effects Recital 
Début in New York 


Raymond Burt, a youthful, ruddy- 
faced pianist from Paterson, N. J., so- 
licited New York attention by means of 
a recital in AZolian Hall last Saturday 
evening. In a program of works by 
Grieg, Chopin, Schumann, Schubert- 
Liszt, Rubinstein and Rachmaninoff he 
managed to obtain a large amount of 
applause from a sparse audience. Mr. 
Burt possesses talent of a kind, but 
it is still in a crude and formative state. 
He has much to learn and far to go be- 
fore he is ready to carry out properly 
what he tried on this crepes 2 st 





Among the 15,000 visitors who cam« 
to Camp Upton, N. Y., on May 5, was 
Maggie Teyte, the English soprano, wh« 
sang in the afternoon at several of the 
Y. M. C. A. huts. 
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5000 Cheer Galli=Curci in Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Heckscher’s Opera Reveals Charm 


Diva Delights Largest Audience in History of Metropolitan—Operatic Society Introduces Phila- 
delphian’s Work, ““The Rose of Destiny,’’ Which Discloses Interesting Melodic Qualities 





By H. T. CRAVEN 




















Philadelphia, May 6, 1918. 


ie: 5000 persons attended the 
long awaited concert by Amelita 
Galli-Curci in the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Wednesday night. The “over- 
flow” extended to the stage, where 500 
chairs were installed, to the orchestra 
pit and the promenoirs. Never in the 
Metropolitan’s history have so many peo- 
ple been assembled at one time within 
its walls. The best previous attendance 
record was attained by “Salome,” when 
Mary Garden sang the Strauss work 
here, but then, of course, no stage nor 
orchestra pit seats were available. 
Giordani’s “Caro mio ben,” sung with 
witching purity of tone, was the open- 
ing number. It was cordially but not 
frenetically received. A salutary “ori- 
entation” of artistic ideals was then, 
however, under way. As the diva pro- 
ceeded the audience realized that it was 


not so much to be startled by the recital 
as charmed. 

Her voice is unquestionably enchant- 
ing and handled with superlative fluency. 
Moreover, the personal equation is highly 
potent in her artistry. Her sense of 
simplicity, her subtle feeling for the 
chord of tenderness, even, at times; 
poetry is a touching concomitant of her 
appeal. Such mastery of subjective 
beauty is uncommon among coloratura 
singers. 

As the truth, divested of extravagance 
dawned upon the listeners a new and 
more reasonable judgment was mani- 
fested. The curve of appreciation soared 
steadily upward and by the time the last 
lustrous notes of the “Shadow Song” had 
been voiced. Mme. Galli-Curci had elo- 
quently triumphed on her own ground. 

Comparison of her art with that of 
other coloratura queens cannot be en- 
tirely authoritative until she is heard 
here in opera or until certain stars of 
music drama are better known here in 


concert. This much, however, is incon- 
testible—Amelita Galli-Curci sings with 
much more ease than any of her modern 
rivals. With a purity of tone which, 
though less silvery, is comparable with 
Melba’s in her prime, she combines a 
much keener sense of interpretative val- 
ues. There was far greater force in 
Tetrazzini’s upper notes, much more ac- 
curacy in Eames’ and Sembrich’s lyri- 
cism. But in the evenness of beauty in 
all registers, the newcomer would seem 
to be unique. Her top notes are less 
dazzling than delicately incandescent. 
With her unobtrusive, yet masterly tech- 
nique, her most delicate tones are wafted 
to the farthest reaches of a vast audi- 
torium. 

The singer submitted one of her now 
standardized programs. The offerings 
included Arne’s “The Lass With the 
Delicate Air,” sung in quite unintelligi- 
ble English; “Deh vieni non tardar” 
from “The Marriage of Figaro;” “Una 
voce poco fa,” enchantingly voiced; Ben- 
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R. MARDONES was the star of 

‘k the performance. His imper- 

sonation of the old king was one of 

the most striking that have been seen 

on the Metropolitan stage this sea- 
son—New York Sun, March 23, 1918. 


The Spanish bass had perhaps the 
largest opportunity yet afforded him to 
show the rich resonant power and qual- 
ity of his voice—New York Evening 
Post, March 23, 1918. 


There was excellent vocalism, notably 
that of Miardones and Caruso.—Phila. 
Evening Telegraph, March 2oth, 1918. 


The Archibaldo of Mardones : 
dominating the scene with his presence, 
and the voluminous richness of one of 
the finest bass voices heard in many an 
opera season.— 

Phila. Eve. Bulletin, Mar. 20, 1918. 


AS DON BASILIO IN “THE BAR- 
BER OF SEVILLE” 


EQ the whole, Mr. Mardones was the 
best representative of the shabby 
Don that the Metropolitan has had since 
Edouard de Reszké.— 

New York Sun, Feb. 23, 1918. 


(Under headlines “Mardones gives 
surprise. Spanish Basso’s singing a 
triumph.”) Mardones proved the sur- 
prise of the night, giving the “Calum- 
ny” aria with vast volume of tone, 
never rough and roaring, but mellow as 
fine Spanish oil, a triumph of bass sing- 
ing.—New York Times, Feb. 23, 1918. 


One would have to go back to Edou- 
ard de Reszké for a better voice in the 
part. His singing of the “Calumny 
won a merited ovation from a great 


audience.— 
New York Globe, Feb. 23, 1918. 


JOSE MARDONES 


| WORLD FAMOUS BASSO 
HIS FIRST SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
UMPHS, CONFIRMING THE VERDICT OF 


THE COUNTRY 


Compared only with De Reszke and Plancon 





. . . an exceptionally fine Don 
Sasilio. Mardones, in fact, made more 
of the humorous Don than any of his 
predecessors. His singing was ever up 
to the mark, but in addition he kept 
the audience in gales of laughter.— 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Feb. 23, 1918. 


It is long since so altogether good a 
Basilio has been heard at the Metro- 
politan, in respect to both voice and act- 
ing.— 

New York Evening Sun, Dec. 30, 1917. 


AS COLLINE IN “LA BOHEME” 


te superb voice of José Mardones 
was a grateful offering in the part 
of Colline. The Metropolitan has pos- 
sessed no such bass voice since the days 
of Pol Plangon.—New York Tribune. 





* 


AS SIR GEORGE IN “I PURI- 
TANI” 


HE voice of Mr. Mardones sounded 

so beautiful in the music of Gior- 

gio that one regretted the role is short.— 
New York Globe, Feb. 19, 1918. 


The best singing of the evening. 1 
fact, was done by De Luca and Mar- 
dones in the famous double baritone 
duet. Mardones especially gave a new 
impression of the range and beauty of 
his voice.— 

New York Evening Mail, Feb. 19, 1918. 


AS ZACHARIA IN “LE PRO- 
PHETE” 


HE three anabaptists were ——, 
——, and José Mardones, the lat- 

ter dominating his every scene.— 
New York Journal. 


AS RAMFIS IN “AIDA” 
(Metropolitan début) 


NOTHER newcomer was _ José 
Mardones, whose resonant bass 
voice gave to Ramfis an appeal the part 


has lacked for many a year.— 
New York Tribune. 


He recalls Edouard de Reszké and 
Pol Plancgon, but possesses a beauty of 
tone individually his own. Mardones is 
probably the greatest basso on the op- 
eratic stage today.— 

Phila. Eve. Telegraph, Nov. 21, 1917. 


Mardones is one of the most valuable 
accessions of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in many seasons. He has a 
singing bass capable of infinite color, and 
flexible as the masters could dream 
about.— 

Phila. North American, Nov. 21, 1917. 


AS SPARAFUCILE IN “RIGO- 


LETTO” 
R. MARDONES, the new Spanish 
bass .. . has a beautiful voice 


and he sang the role with distinction.— 
New York Herald, Dec. 30, 1917. 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, FESTIVALS, ORATORIOS 


Management, METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York 


























edict’s “La Capinera,” Grieg’s “Un 
Cygne,” Fourdrain’s “Le _ Papillon,” 
Massenet’s “Le Crépuscule,”’ Chapi’s 
“Carceleras” (in Spanish), the three 
18th Century “bergerettes” and the 
“Shadow Song,” in which she so su- 
perbly revitalizes all the antique Meyer- 
beerean embroidery. She seemed most 
at home in the operatic arias. 

“Home, Sweet Home,” given following 
the announcement that the artist had 
just purchased $25,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds to be added to Philadelphia’s 
quota, completed the list of encores. The 
diva played her own piano accompani- 
ment and enunciated Payne’s words with 
unexpected clarity. 

Manuel Berenguer played the flute ob- 
ligatos in the “Dinorah” and Benedict 
numbers and was also heard in Cham- 
inade’s Concerto in D. Homer Samuels 
ree al furnished the piano accompani- 
ments. 


Mrs. Heckscher’s Opera 


A new American opera was disclosed 

at the Metropolitan on Thursday night 
when “The Rose of Destiny” was given 
its performance on any stage. Mrs. 
Celeste D. Heckscher filled the dual role 
of composer and librettist. The Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society was the pro- 
ducer. 
_ A well filled house manifested keen 
interest in a work instinct with melodic 
vigor, effectively orchestrated and in the 
main admirably sung. The Operatic So- 
ciety of which Mrs. Heckscher is presi- 
dent and Wassili Leps, conductor, oc- 
cupies rather a middle ground between 
amateur and professional organizations. 
Many of its artists are all experienced 
local singers, but its ranks are open to 
promising newcomers to whom initial 
operatic experience is a valuable asset. 
Among the excellent professionals whose 
careers have been launched under these 
auspices are Henri Scott, Paul Althouse, 
Louis Kreidler, Vivienne Segal and 
Bianca Soroya. One other operatic nov- 
elty besides Mrs. Heckscher’s has been 
given by the society in its eleven years of 
endeavor. This is the “Hoshi-San” of 
Mr. Leps, with John Luther Long as 
librettist. 

That work was perhaps more erudite 
than “The Rose of Destiny,” but Mrs. 
Heckscher’s score has the advantage of 
more fluent melody. Leading motives, 
succinctly developed illumine the action. 
There is dramatic challenge in the 
graphic “fate theme,” poignancy in the 
strains typifying the withering rose and 
glowing poetry in the radiant figure char- 
acterizing the rose in bloom. The in- 
strumentation is suitable. The general 
impression of the music is one of grace 
and charm. The best of its passages are 
those depicting the lighter moments of 
the action and the blithe rhythmic themes 
of the second scene have much of the 
same tuneful appeal of the composer’s 
“Dances of the Pyrenees,” which figured 
on a pair of Philadelphia Orchestra pro- 
grams a few years ago. 

As so often in American opera, the 
chief weakness of the work is the libretto. 
Mrs. Heckscher has chosen an allegorical 
theme, concerning the “Rose of Destiny,” 
which is in the possession of Fate. <A 
Man seeks to pluck it for Woman. Fate 
takes pity on the pair by dispatching 
Happy Hours and “Flights-of-Fancy” 
to their aid. 

The opening scene takes place in cloua- 
land. In the second episode the gay 
ue of humanity are interrupted by 
lisfortune’s frustration of Man’s efforts 
to cull the magic flower. Misfortune 
causes the rose to wither. Finallv she 
gives Man his choice—to come with her 
alone and leave the Woman or to remain 
with his sweetheart and make a part- 
ner in woe. After a struggle he re- 
solves on a vicarious course and by the 
sacrifice wins the Rose of Destiny in the 
apotheosis, which concludes the opera. 
The symbolism has the virtue of sim- 
plicity but the book as a while is want- 
ing in dramatic virility... The English 
text is singable and felicitously written. 

The Operatic Society’s singers easily 
filled the interpretative requirements. 
Marie Stone Langston’s rich contralto 
voice was effectively heard in the roles 
of Fate and Misfortune. Mrs Logan Fe- 
land, soprano, sang the Woman; Van- 
dalia Hissey was the Mother, William 
Meyer, Father Time; and the capital 
young tenor George Rothermel, the Man. 
The delightful ballet interlude was 
danced in inspiriting style. Mr. Leps 
conducted with virile authority. The 
opera is in one long act with three scenes. 

Preceding Mrs. Heckscher’s novelty 
“The Secret of Suzanne” was breezily 
presented with Emily Stokes Hagar in 
the title role; William O. Miller as the 
Count, and Charles J. Shuttleworth as 
the dumb servant. The entire proceeds 
of the entertainment were devoted to the 
Emergency Aid ‘of Pennsylvania. The 
artists of the Society, as always, volun- 
teered their services. 
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Springtield’s Annual Festival 
Features Distin guished Artists 





Local Chorus of 350 Presents “aida” with Aid of Sundelius, Homer, 

. Lamont, Mardones, Green and Others —Anna Case Achieves New 

Success — John J. Bishop Conducts Forces —Leginska Appears 
with Metropolitan Orchestra, Led by Richard Hageman 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., May 6.—An- 

other artistic success was added to 
the history of annual May Music Festi- 
vals in this city by the sixteenth event 
of this kind on May 3 and 4 in the Audi- 
torium. Although the length of this May 
Festival was shortened one day on ac- 
count of wartime conditions, there was 
no lessening of the number of famous 
artists who delighted the audiences at- 
tending the three concerts and two pub- 
lic rehearsals. Springfield people were 
especially interested in the appearance 
of Forrest Lamont, who before he won 
distinction as a tenor in grand opera was 
well known here. Ethel Leginska’s first 
appearance here was another special fea- 
ture of a program that included many 
notable names. 

The Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra, conducted by Richard Hageman, 
provided the orchestral parts of the fes- 
tival, and the festival chorus, composed 
of 350 local singers, was conducted by 
John J. Bishop. 


“Aida” was sung for the opening con- 
cert by a cast that is seldom heard out- 
side the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
cast included Marie Sundelius in the 
title réle, Louise Homer as Amzneris, 
Forrest Lamont as Rhadames, Marion 
Green as Amonasro, and Jose Mardones 
as Ramphis. Edward E. Hosmer, a 
member of the Festival Chorus, sang 
the part of the Messenger, and Marion 
Murlless Chapin of Boston was the High 
Priestess. 


Mme. Homer’s fame in the role of 
Amneris was, of course, generally known 
and the audience awaited her first ap- 
pearance here in this part with pleasur- 
able anticipation. To say that she sur- 
passed all expectations is not putting it 
too strongly. Mme. Sundelius shared 
honors with Mme. Homer, singing her 
part beautifully. Forrest Lamont was 
greeted as a favorite son and proved that 
the reputation he has made elsewhere 
was well earned. Mardones and Green 
were well equal to the high standard of 
excellence set by the other artists. Mrs. 
Chapin, who until a few years ago was a 
resident of this part of the state and who 
was heard here frequently in recitals, 
sang the Priestess part creditably. Mr. 
Hosmer, likewise, did well with the part 
of the Messenger. 

The program for the first concert 
opened with “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” sung in a soul-stirring manner by 
the combined forces with orchestral and 
organ accompaniment, with Harry H. 
Kellogg at the organ. 

Ethel Leginska was soloist for the sec- 
ond concert on Saturday afternoon. Her 
fame as a pianist proved a strong at- 
traction and the applause that followed 
each of her numbers evidenced the en- 
thusiastic manner in which her playing 
was received. Her first number was the 
Concerto No. 4 in D Minor, Rubinstein, 
and the other was the Rhapsodie No. 8 
by Liszt. She also played “La Cam- 
panella,” Liszt, and the “Polonaise Mili- 
taire” by Chopin. 

The Saturday afternoon concert was 
devoted entirely to instrumental compo- 
sitions, the remainder of the program 
being contributed by the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra. The orchestral num- 


bers were the Overture to Lalo’s “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” “Esquissas Caucasiennes” by 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Liszt’s “Les Préludes” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slav,” all 
of which were played brilliantly. 


Artists’ Night 


Artists’ Night was the feature of the 
last concert, Saturday evening, the solo- 
ists being Anna Case, Forrest Lamont 
and Marion Green, a fitting close to this 
remarkable series of concerts. As on 
Friday night the program opened with 
the ensemble singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and then came the 
delightful playing of Dvorak’s “Carne- 
val” by the orchestra. Next came the per- 
formance of “The Pilgrims,” set to music 
by George W. Chadwick, in which the 
festival chorus, orchestra and organ took 
part. In this number the singing of the 
chorus was at its best, giving evidence of 
the earnest work of preparation by the 
singers and the careful direction of Mr. 
Bishop. 

Miss Case is well known to Springfield 
audiences through her other visits to this 
city, and she is always heartily welcomed 
because of the high esteem in which she 
is held by those who enjoy good singing. 
Her first number was the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia.” As an encore following 
this song she sang “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” with wonderful dramatic 
effect which aroused the audience as 
nothing else has done at a concert in 
this city. When the audience, no longer 
able to restrain its feeling, broke into a 
storm of applause in the midst of the 
chorus she waved her hand for all to 
sing and the effect was electrical. Every- 
one’sang; it was wonderful. Of all the 
songs Miss Case has sung in this city, 
none will live in.memory longer than 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Later she sang a group of songs which 
included “Les Papillons Couleur de 
Neige,” by d’Ambrosio; “Sylvelin,” by 
Sinding; “Dalpolaka,” a Swedish folk 
song; “Do Not Go, My Love,” by Hage- 
man, and “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song,” by Charles G. S. Whiting. Her 
singing was as delightful as ever and 
her reception most enthusiastic. For an 
encore she sang in English Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Hindu Song.” Her last num- 
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BAIN BRIDGE CRIST 





ber was the aria, “Depuis le Jour” from 
Charpentier’s “Louise.” Richard Hage- 
man was her accompanist. 

Mr. Lamont sang the Narrative from 
“La Boheme,” a number that gave him 
an excellent opportunity to show his abil- 
ity as a tenor of first rank. It was a 
splendid number and an encore was de- 
manded, for which he sang a song in 
lighter vein. Mr. Green sang the Pro- 
logue from “I Pagliacci” beautifully, and 
as an encore gave the “Toreador’s Song,” 
which was greeted with a burst of ap- 
plause when the orchestra played the 
first few bars. Mr. Green’s other num- 
ber was “Discovery,” by Grieg, with male 
chorus, orchestra and organ. The men 
acquitted themselves most acceptably. 

The Hallelujah Chorus was the closing 
number. a: oe 


Falk Trio Presents Excellent Program 
in Troy Concert 

Troy, N. Y., May 4.—The Falk Trio 

gave a concert in the Y. M. C. A. Hall 


on Saturday evening. The artists heard 
in an excellent program were Jules Falk, 





violinist; Malvina Ehrlich of Troy, 
pianist, and Gertrude Arnold, contralto. 
= 








‘‘Not since the appearance of 
Joseph Bonnet has an organi t 
givena more satisfactory illus- 
tration of his ability.’’ 

Max Smith, New York American, April 26, 1918 


EDWARD 


RECHLIN 


Concert Organist 

















Evening Sun: 

**Edward Rechlin made much the best of 
h‘s conditions by his choice of program, and 
the musicianship he brought to its playing. 
After the r lation Bach beginning came 
the Cevelli-Guilmant Largo, Gavotte and 
Musette of Faulkes; the second group be- 
ing given up to Guilmant’s ‘‘Morceau de 
Concert,” the third to improvisation, 
which teemed with sound musical imagina- 
tion. Then came A. Walter Kramer’s 
“Chant Négre,” Reuter’s Melody and 
two short attractive pieces by the player 
himself.” 

Tribune: 

*‘He played in a scholarly, straightfor- 
ward manner, and with capable technique.’* 
Times : 

a “A recital of a sort unucual among the 
season’s deébutants.” 


Available for Recitals, 
Organ Openings, etc. 
Management: 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Personal Address: 
71 East 93d Street, New York 
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SYMPHONIC WORKS 
(Orchestra) 
EGYPTIAN. IMPRESSIONS 


(Symphonic Suite) 
2.To a Mummy; 3. Katebet; 
Song 


1. Caravan; 


THE PARTING 
(Poem for Voice and Orchestra) 


CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


(Voice and Orchestra) 


PIANO SOLOS 


EGYPTIAN IMPRESSIONS (Price 7T5c Net) 


RETROSPECTIONS 
1.The Old Spinet; 2. An Old Print; 


4. A Desert TO 


3. Child Faces; 
4. Intimité; 5. Reverie. (Price $1.00 Net) 


CARL FISCHER £20 NEW YORK s0:i%8% sr. 








NAME 


sensationally suc- 
cessful of American 
Composers 




















Published and For Sale by 





A CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 
1. Ladybug; 2. Baby Is Sleeping; 3. What the Old Cow 
Said; 4. The Mouse; 5. Of What Use Is a Girl?; 6. Pat- 


CONJ URE a-Cake; 7. The Old Woman. (Price $1.00 Net) 
WITH | 
ON YESTERYEAR (Four Keys; price .60c) 
YO UR APRIL RAIN (Two Keys; price 65c) 
PROGRAM TELL ME (Two Keys; price 60c) 

C’EST MON AMI (Two Keys; price 50c) 
The most gifted and YOU WILL NOT COME AGAIN (Three Keys; price 50c) 


THE PARTING (Score for Voice and Piano; price $1.25) 
TO THE WATER NYMPHS (Two Keys; price 50c) 
BUTTERFLIES (Two Keys; price 65c) 
THREE BALLADETTES (Two Keys; price 75c) 


BOSTON s.witiiifsve. CHICAGO | 


SONGS 
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Patriots’ Day in Boston Demonstrates 
Worth of Adequate Military Bands 





Huge Audience Applauds Army Musicians in Symphony Hall—Leading New England Author- 
ities Strive to Raise Status of Music on Land and Sea—Point to European Bands as Model 


By HENRY GIDEON 

















Boston, May 5, 1918. 


N PATRIOTS’ DAY a huge audience 

gathered at Symphony Hall to see 
and hear our Secretary of the Navy. 
They were rewarded with the object of 
their search. They had a brilliant sur- 
prise, too. During a preliminary half 
hour Modeste Alloo, trombonist, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, led a band 
of sixty men through this eclectic pro- 
gram: “Semper Fidelis,” Sousa; “Bat- 
tleship Connecticut,” Fulton; “Marche 
Solennelle,” Pierné; “Harald Overture,” 
Leroux; “Finlandia,” Sibelius. 

Who were these men that played with 
such dash and verve? Merely a few score 
“Sammies” (or “Buddies?’”’) from Camp 
Devens, selected from eight regimental 
bands. They and their leader offered an 
example of what can be done in the way 
of Army band music. An equally suc- 
cessful demonstration was given on the 
occasion of the address of the Archbishop 
of York at Symphony Hall, when the 
military band gave such an account of 
what was intended to be an exit march as 
to that the audience, packed like sardines, 
steadily refused to unpack itself until 
number after number had been added. 
Mere patriotism was one of the favorable 
elements, of course. But no one who has 
listened to the fine military bands of 
France and Italy, for example, need be 
told of the very special promise of vic- 
tory in the exhilarating combination of 
reed and brass. wie 

In recognition of this important ad- 
junct to a fighting army, the National 
Committee on Army and Navy Music has 
appointed a sub-committee of its mem- 
bers to study the subject of army and 
navy band music in all its phases. Wal- 
lace Goodrich, of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Chairman, John A. 
Carpenter, composer; Frederick S. Con- 
verse, composer, and Walter R. Spalding, 
of Harvard University, form the commit- 
tee. ° 





This committee, having no military 
status either official or authoritative, con- 
fines its activity to investigation and rec- 
ommendation. It provides’ technical 
knowledge and assistance, hoping to aid 
the military authorities, not to interfere 
with them. Already in the late winter its 
recommendations were placed before the 
General Staff of the Army, whose deci- 
sion is now being awaited. The press has 
frequently reported General John Per- 
shing’s eagerly expressed hope for larger 
and better bands. 

As the great and inimitable Sousa is 
giving his whole time and talent to the 
cause of band music in the Navy, this 
committee wisely confines its efforts to 
the Army, for which it has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

A. The material augmentation in num- 
bers of all Infantry and Artillery Bands; 
the allotment of bands to Engineer Regi- 
ments, and the conversion of Cavalry 
and other mounted bands into “Fanfares” 
or brass instruments and drums only. 

B. Giving commissioned rank to band 
leaders. 

C. The provision of expert divisional 
supervision over all regimental bands and 
band music in each respective division. 

D. A substantial increase in the 
monthly allowance for the purchase of 
new music, together with proper provi- 
sion for original equipment. 


Superiority of French 


E. The creation of a permanent com- 
mission on Military Music. 

As for the first recommendation: The 
size of our regiments having increased 
from 1000 to 3600, the present band of 
twenty-eight men is inadequate. Cavalry 
and other mounted bands must have 
“one-handed instruments,” leaving the 
reeds for unmounted troops. The su- 
periority of French military bands is 
partly due to their division into two sec- 
tions the fanfare and the harmonie—ele- 
ments which cannot be successfully com- 
bined in a band of twenty-eight. The 
time has come for us to recognize the 
musical importance as well as the mili- 
tary value of good band music. Over here 


and over there our soldiers must have 
wholesome music when off duty. - 

Recommendation B: May we not fol- 
low the example of France and England 
in commissioning band leaders? The 
hope of the commission attracts a better 
grade of men to these positions. 

C: At present there is no divisional su- 
pervision over bands and band music. It 
is necessary to establish a training school 
for band leaders, as Plattsburg is a train- 
ing school for officers. 

D: An allowance of $5 per month for 
music hardly encourages the development 
of a répertoire: An inexperienced lead- 
er who had suddenly received the huge 
gift of ten dollars with which to supply 
his band was discovered at the band 
music counter of a large music store in 
Boston laboriously marking with a care- 
fully moistened pencil the titles of com- 
positions that looked good to him. When 
the First Corps Cadets of Boston an- 
swered the call it raised and equipped out 
of its own funds a band to accompay 
the Engineers. Colonels have repeatedly 
made inroads into their own capital to en- 
able band leaders to vary and increase 
the repertoire. 

E: A permanent commission will settle 
many points that now are vague and 
uncertain. It will make of military band 
music a feature of national life and in- 
terest. It will standardize such patriotic 
songs as “The Star-Spangled Banner” so 
as to render impossible a repetition of 
Venusberg arrangements like that we 
listened to early in the season under Dr. 
Muck’s baton. Their standardization may 
help, too, to establish unity among sing- 
ing audiences, so that neighbors need not 
fall out over right and wrong ways of 
singing “it.” 

To a dozen representative band au- 
thorities of the country were sent ques- 
tionnaires on all disputed points. These 
matters are all technical. The answers 
have been carefully tabulated by the 
committee so as to be ready for use 
when the fundamental recommendations 
have been accepted by the General Staff. 

It is to be hoped that these efforts will 
be crowned with success, for the military 
band has become a military necessity, a 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


; The American C: nductor 


Recognized by American and European Critics 


San Francisco Bulletin: 


‘His leading is a symbol of efficient sim- 
plicity; he makes no fuss about it, but achieves 


great things.” 
San Francisco Examiner: 


“Mr. Riegger’s reading of the Pathétique 
Symphony was deeply interesting. 
not sin the sin of emotional extravagance, nor, 
on the other hand, is he too tame. 
pretation of “Tod und Verklaerung’ was inspir- 


ing. 


Oakland Tribune: 


‘“‘Riegger’s interpretation of the works of 
classical and modern masters won unqualified 
He conducted all the numbers with- 
out score, giving the players their cues with 
As a musician his work is 


approval. 


infallible precision. 
of the highest.” 


A Few Instances:— 


Berliner Tageblatt: . 


**He showed himself not only as an experi- 
enced and gifted orchestra leader, but as a 
thorough musician as well.” 


Berliner Lokal Anzeiger: 


He does 


from them. 


His inter- 


musician.” 


“™ 


Germania-Berlin : 
‘One recognized in him a skillful and routine 
orchestra conductor, as well as an intelligent 


‘The Bluethner Orchestra under his leader- 
ship played with a beauty of tone seldom heard 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung: | 


‘A very favorable impression was made on 
me by this new conductor, who, while preserv- 
ing outward calm, displayed fire and deep 
inner feeling in his interpretation, was 
means a slave to the score and, above all, had 
fully grasped from an intellectual standpoint 


by no 


the various works.” 


\ 


valuable aid to outdoor singing, an in- 
comparable means of sustaining the mor- 
ale of our troops, whether in training 
camps here, or on the battleground 
there. 





Garrison and Murphy Sing at Prize 
Presentation Ceremonies in Fitchburg 


FITCHBURG, MAss., May 1.—The prizes. 
of $75, $50 and $25 in the Wallace essay 
contests were presented to the winners at 
a gathering of High and Normal School 
pupils held in City Hall, in connection 
with the recent festival of the Fitchburg 
Choral Society. The winners in the Hign 
School contest, the subject of which was 
“Music in the Home,” were Arthur E. 
Jerome, Elizabeth M. Campbell and 
Joseph M. Upton. In the Normal School 
contest, subject, “The Music of France,” 
Catherine Bray, Ethel Stone and Flor- 
ence Wight were the winners. Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, and Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, entertained the gathering. 

L. S. F. 


Anna Case and de Luca Triumph in 
Toledo 


Anna Case, soprano, and Giuseppe de 
Luca, baritone, gave a joint recital be- 
fore 4000 people in the Terminal Audi- 
torium in Toledo, Ohio, recently. The 
artists were given a rousing ovation. 


* | 
Enrichetta 


ONELLI 


Soprano 











“Added to the natural sweetness of her 
voice, her temperament and perfect vocalize- 
tion, youthful appearance and grace of mar- 
ner make her an exceptionally attractive 
artist. She was a revelation and but for her 
announced rule to respond to no encores, 
she would have been kept singing long after 
the programme was concluded.” 

The Birmingham Age-Herald (Birming- 
ham, Ala.), March 26, 1918. 


“Mme. Onelli's groups were particularly 
pleasing. She possesses a lyric soprano 
voice that is big and flexible. Her tones 
are controlled and clear and her voice proved 
capable in the more ambitious numbers ren- 
dered...— Nashville Banner (Nashville, 

Tenn.), March 23, 1918. 


“Onelli sang intelligently and with charm ~ 
--The Memphis Press (Memphis, Tenn.’ , 
March 21, 1918. 


“Onelli possesses a soprano voice of wide 
range and exquisite quality and her numbers 
were well selected.’—The Daily Times 

(Chattanooga, Tenn.), April 2, 1912. 


“Mme. Onelli has a lyric soprano voice of 
agreeable quality, good range and distinct 
enunciation. Mme. Onelli was unquestion- 
ably at her best in the “Jewel Song’ from 
Faust.’—San Antonio Express (San 

Antonio, Texas), March 12, 1918. 


“The prima donna, Mme. Onelli, has: a 
voice of fine timbre, which she uses with 
artistic judgment.''"—-The Houston Chroan- 

icle (Houston, Texas), March 14, 1918. 


“She possesses a clear, faultless timbre 
that was at its best in her coloratura empha- 
sis, and surprised her audience more than 
once. with the extreme fulness of her deliv- 
ery. —El Paso Morning Times (El Paso, 

Texas), March, 5, 1918. 


“Onell: possesses a delightful voice with 
purity of tone and power, and this, combined 
with clear diction and a most attractive per- 
sonality, won her hearty applause.” 


—Joplin (Mo.) Globe, February 26, 1918. 
“Mme. Onelli sang ‘The Jewel Song’ with 


uoyancy and charm; her pianissimo was 
superb, dwelling on the high notes with ease 
and smoothness.'—The Tulsa Democrat 

(Tulsa, Okla.), February 28, 1918. 

“Mme. Onelli O88eS8SE8 a voice of velvety 
smoothness and eauty.” 

—The Charleston American (Charleston, 
S. C.), April 16, 1918. 

“Miss Onelli has a well-trained voice, w th 
clear tones and splendid control. It is un- 
usually true to pitch, and is flexible and 
brilliant.”—The Florida Times-Union 

(Jacksonville, Fla.), April 13, 1918. 

“Mme. Enrichetta Onelli has a lovely 

soprano voice of remarkable range and 
ower, and from her first number the 
eautiful quality of her voice was shown.” 


~The Savannah (Ga.) Press, April 11, 1918. 
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SALT LAKE City, UTAH.—David Reese, 
tenor; Lydia White Boothby, harpist, 
and John J. McClellan, accompanist, pre- 
sented an attractive program on April 


23 at the First Congregational Church. 
* * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—An_ interesting 
program was given by pupils of Belle 
Boltwood and the ensemble class of Flora 
Wittpenn at the home of Colonel Bolt- 
wood on April 9. 

x * & 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The May Fes- 
tival, inaugurated several years ago by 
the students of the Atlantic City High 
School, will be held in the auditorium of 
that institution in the near future. The 
proceeds will go to the Junior Red Cross. 

* * * 


HoLyoKE, Mass.—The Schubert Male 
Chorus of sixty voices gave a benefit con- 
cert under the auspices of the Masonic 
fraternity. Ethel Frank, vocalist; F. J. 
Tucker, tenor, and Laura Jones, violinist, 
assisted. A. H. Turner was conductor. 

% ok * 

Locust VALLEY, L. I.—Badrig Vartan 
Guevchenian gave a recital of French, 
Armenian, Russian and English songs 
on April 21 in aid of the Armenian Re- 
lief Fund. The recital was held at the 
Friends’ Academy and a goodly sum was 
collected toward the fund. 

* * ® 


ROCKVILLE, CONN.—The_ Rockville 
High School gave its annual concert 
April 19. The soloists were Marie Ros- 
zelle, soprano; Grace Gilmore, contralto, 
and George Devaul, baritone. The pian- 
ists were Marjorie Stephens and Mary 
O’Keefe of the classes of ’16 and ’19. 


* * 3 


PORTLAND, ORE.—John Claire Mon- 
tieth appeared in a successful concert at 
Hood River, Ore., recently. The concert 
was given by the music department of 
the Hood River Women’s Club for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. Mrs. May 
Van Dyke Hardwick accompanied him. 

* * * 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN.—Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Otto B. Robinson a glee 
club was formed at the Girls’ Club on 
April 27. The meetings are to be held 
every Tuesday under the leadership of 
Mrs. Robinson, who has directed the 
musical work of the Girls’ Club for some 


time. 
* * @ 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—A second grad- 
uation recital took place in Commence- 
ment Hall of the University of West 
Virginia when Sara Elvira Williams 
gave her piano recital, assisted by Her- 
bert Briggs, violinist. Rachel Tuckwiller 
accompanied. Mr. Briggs is a pupil of 
Margaret Horne. 

* * * 


JAMAICA, N. Y.—The Musical Society 
of Queens Borough gave a concert on 
May 7 at Grace Parish House. The art- 
ists were Earle Tuckerman, baritone; 
Louis Zeidler, Alice Ralph Wood, so- 
prano, and Richard W. Reeves, flautist. 
A collection was taken up for the 
Armenian Relief. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the recent 
Community “Sing” under the auspices 
of the local Committee on Community 
War Activities, Dr. William Stansfield 
gave several organ selections. Gilbert 
Wilson, song leader of Quantico Marine 
Camp, Va., directed the singing of patri- 
otic, folk and camp songs and “rounds.” 

BS Ed * 


ORANGE, N. J.—Under the auspices of 
the Newark branch of the Aolian Com- 
pany, a Duo-Art piano recital was given 
at the Shepard School of Music on Sat- 
urday evening, April 27. Carolyn Cone- 
Baldwin was the assisting artist. Among 
the numbers played were records by 
Gabrilowitsch, Grainger, Bauer and 
Schelling. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs met on April 
16 at the home of Mrs. Dever H. War- 
ner. Delegations from New Haven, 
Stamford and Danbury were also pres- 
ent. Mme. Kraft, pianist, gave ‘several 
piano solos. The speakers were Mrs. 
David A. Campbell, Mrs. James O, Dick- 
ens and Mrs. George Hale. 
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CANTON, OHIO. — Dr. Charles E. 
Clemens, organist, of Cleveland, ap- 
peared lately at the First Congregational 
Church, under the auspices of the Can- 
ton sub-chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. Widor’s Sixth Symphony 
was the principal number played. After 
the concert a banquet was held for the 
Guild members and their friends. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—F rank and Beatrice 
Eichenlaub presented their pupils in a 
joint violin and piano recital at the 
Lincoln High School recently. Those 
appearing in solo numbers were Richard 
Graef, John Dinwiddte, Isabelle Larson, 
Elvah Peterson, Jean Harper, Grace 
Gwinn, Sarah Stone, Helen Harper, 
Glenn Shelley and Katherine Graef. 


* * * 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—The combined or- 
chestra and choir of Talladega College 
recently gave an evening of Negro folk 
songs, familiar airs and works by Negro 
composers based on folk airs. The con- 
cert, which was given for the Red Cross, 
drew a large audience. Many soldiers 
from Camp McClellan were present and 
the program created great interest. 

* * * 


New YorK City.—One of the concerts 
given under the auspices of the New 
York Globe was held at Public School 
No. 55 on May 1. The soloists were 
Charles D. Isaacson, director of the con- 
certs and editor of the “Family Music 
Page” in the Globe; Lucille Collette, vio- 
linist, and Linnie Love and Lorna Lea, 
vocalists. Blaire Near accompanied. 

* * * 


COSHOCTON, OHIO.—Olga Schauweker 
on April 19 gave a students’ recital at 
her home before the Historical Club. As 
soloists Miss Schauweker presented two 
of her students, Mary Lucile Failor and 


Lola Burdetta Clark, pianists, who were: 


assisted by Alice Laughridge, soprano. 

The program included works by Chopin, 

Grainger, Poldini, Morzart and others. 
* * +” 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Schubert 
Quartet gave a concert on April 23 at 
the auditorium of the Bridgeport High 
School, in one of the Chautauqua assem- 
blies. The members of the quartet are 
F. Frank Ames, tenor; Charles W. 
Swain, second tenor; William Walker, 
baritone, and George E. McGowan, basso. 
Mrs. Cole Williamson gave some fine 
readings. 

— 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—-At the Florida 
State College faculty recital, April 22, 
Gladys Comforter, pianist, played the 
Schumann “Carnaval,” a Liszt group 
and Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre.” 
Gertrude Isidor, violinist, gave the Wien- 
iawski “Russian Airs,” Op. 6, and a 
group of solos. Ella Scoble Opperman, 
director, gave an illustrated analysis of 
the piano numbers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Ethel 
Holtzclaw-Gawler, soprano, and Mme. 
Ida Scudo-Ragland, pianist, were heard 
in an artistic program recently. Ethel 
Gilbert Miner, soprano, and Sergeant 
Randall Haskin Trumpe, tenor from 
Camp Meigs, lately gave a delightful re- 
cital at the Library of Congress, in which 
operatic selections, ballads and camp 
songs were sung. 

* * @ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Oscar Franklin 
Comstock recently gave a musicale at 
his studio. The MacDowell “Keltic” So- 
nata was played by Mr. Comstock him- 
self. Ruth B. Somers sang a cycle, 
“Mary,” by Paul Bliss; Mrs. W. R. 
Bishop sang “A Spirit Flower,” by 
Campbell-Tipton; J.. B. Ketcham, Jr., 
and his sister, Elsie, played two of Mr. 
Comstock’s compositions. 

* ok * 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Paul Dilling- 
ham, instructor of English in the Voca- 
tional High School, has made one of the 
requisites in his course the memorizing 
of all the words of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “America.” Mr. Dilling- 
ham has also put a patriotic touch to 
his English work by giving the reading 
of such books as “Democracy of To-day,” 
by President Wilson. 


ToLepo, OHIO. — Herbert Foster 
Sprague gave his forty-ninth organ re- 
cital at Trinity Church recently. The 
admirably played program, representing 
works from the various schools and na- 
tions, included numbers by Pietro Yon, 
Stoughton, G. B. Nevin, Frank Fry- 
singer, Batiste and others. Mr. Sprague 
was assisted by Ina Lindecker, his pupil, 
who gave several contralto solos. 

* * * 


MONTCLAIR, N.- J.—A concert was 
given to several hundred prisoners in 
the Caldwell Penitentiary, near here, on 
April 24. Mildred O. Jacobus, talented 
young soprano, of Cedar Grove, who 
sang several solos and played the piano; 
Howell Stillson, tenor, of Caldwell, and 
the Bloomfield Mandolin Glee Club as- 
sisted in the program. A few talented 
prisoners gave impromptu performances. 


* * 


WASHINGTON, PA.—Matilda Jones, a 
fourteen-year-old pianist, was the solo- 
ist recently at two concerts of the Rus- 
sian Symphony, given in this city and 
Newcastle, Pa. Miss Jones, who for the 
last six years has been a pupil of Julia 
Moss, director of the Washington Sem- 
inary, played the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo on both occasions without any pre- 
vious rehearsing. She won marked suc- 
cess. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—An all-Mendelssohn 
program was given recently by pupils of 
the William A. Wolf Institute of Piano 
and Organ Playing, Dr. William A. 
Wolf, director. Mary Weaver, Elsie 
Bruederley, Ruth Emsing, Emma lL. 
Renk, Earle W. Echternach, Ida Kemrer, 
Nellie Adams, Hilda Buckley, Miriam E. 
Hupper, Myrtle G. Letch, Irene Fas- 
nacht, John §S. Krupa and Edna I. 
Brown took part. 

* *¢ © 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Directed by William 
Lowell Patton, a benefit concert was 
lately given under the auspices of the 
Overlook Woman’s Improvement Club 
for the benefit of the Oregon soldiers’ 
hospital fund. Soloists participating 
were Elsie Cramer, contralto; Harriet 
Leach, soprano; Lawrence Woodfin, bari- 
tone; C. M. Godfrey, tenor; L. H. Han- 
sen, baritone, and Marie Chapman, vio- 
linist, with Mr. Patton at the piano. 

a * of 


NEw YorK City.—A “Liberty Con- 
cert,” under the auspices of the New 
York Globe, was given lately at the audi- 
torium of Public School No. 5. The well- 
chosen program enlisted the aid of these 
soloists: Julia Glass, pianist; Max Geg- 
na, ’cellist; Frederick Hoffman, baritone; 
Rudolph Bochco, violinist, and Linnie 
Love, soprano. The artists were accom- 
panied by Emanuel Balaban, Alexander 
Scherer and Lorna Lee. 

*” * * 


NEw YorK City.—Mme. Emilie Jehlé 
singer of San Francisco, who has just 
finished an engagement in New York, 
will leave this city for an extended con- 
cert tour through the West, under the 
management of A. L. Robertson. Her 
last appearance in her native city, San 
Francisco, was in 1912, when she ap- 
peared at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
Since then Mme. Jehlé has_ toured 
through Australia and India and has 
sung in opera in Milan. 

ok * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An artistic harp 
recital was given recently by Mrs. 
Edyth Marmion Brosius, assisted by 
Mrs. Charles Fairfax, mezzo-soprano, 
and harp pupils, including Mrs. Owen 
Gawthrop, Matilda Millen, Cecil Jones, 
Beatrice Fairfax and Florence O’Don- 
nell. The ensemble harp numbers were 
unique, particularly those in which the 
small Irish harp was used. Mrs. Brosius 
and Mrs. Fairfax gave several solos. 

. 2. 0 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Music played an 
important part in the dedication of the 
new Y. M. C. A, Hut at Camp Quantico, 
Va., when Gilbert Wilson, song leader 
of the camp, was heard in several vocal 
selections and the Tenth Regimental 
Band gave stirring numbers. J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., of Stow York, gave the 
dedicatory speech and the building was 
accepted by Brigadier General Jonn 
Leieune, commanding officer of this 


Marine camp. 
* * 


WATERBURY, CONN.— Concetta Vas- 
salo, aged eighteen, and Dorothea 
Walker, aged thirteen, played composi- 
tions written by themselves at a piano 
recital on April 26 given by their 
teacher, May Hennessy, in Temple Hall. 
Both girls have been studying four 
years. “Fireside Reveries” was com- 
posed and played by Miss Walker and 
Miss Vassalo played her march, “March 
On,” which she has dedicated to the 
soldiers at Camp Devens. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A benefit recital 
was given on April 24 at the Prospect 
Park Baptist Church, under the auspices 
of the Royal Circle of King’s Daughters. 
The soloists were Irva Marshall Morris, 
soprano; Florence Adele Redfield, reader, 
and Mabel Johnson, accompanist. The 
program consisted of a group of Indian 
songs, negro songs and several other 
modern numbers, sung by Mrs. Morris, 
with violin obbligatos by Ruth Marie 
Camp. 

* * * 

MIAMI, FLta.—The Hopkins School of 
Music gave its closing recital recently in 
the Auditorium. Those appearing were 
Robert Louis Zoll, Thelma Zarborough, 
Margaret Wagemaker and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hopkins. Mrs. Urania Glasser, director 
of the Verdi School of Opera and 
Oratorio, presented a number of new 
singers in her production of “The Merry 
Milkmaids” on April 20. The soloists 
were Mrs. John Graham, Alfert Betts, 
Mrs. John Seybold, Mrs. Ralph Fuzzard, 
Marian Sesain and Benjamin Gill. 

* * * 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—A musicale was 
given lately at the East Side Com- 
munity House. Those taking part were: 
Mrs. James A. Meredith, Nellie McIntire, 
Dorothy Moore, Mary LaFollette, Thelma 
Fennell, Virginia Daugherty, Mildred 
and Margaret Coogle, Irene Beatty, Vir- 
ginia Daugherty, Florence Coogle, Kath- 
erine Yost, Nettie Layman; vocal solos 
by Mrs. Cecil Jenkins, Grace Randolph, 
Fred Jenkins, Jamison Meredith, Eunice 
Minor, Katherine Moore, Beryl Jenkins, 
Nellie McIntire, Florence Coogle. 

* * * 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H.—The Peterbor- 
ough Woman’s Club at its annual Gen- 
tlemen’s Night on April 24 presented the 
MacDowell Mixed Quartet of Boston in 
Cadman’s “Dawn of the Year,” followed 
by a miscellaneous program. The per- 
sonnel of the quartet is Mrs. F. A. Hay- 
ward, soprano; Mrs. Hazel Bremner 
Ford, contralto; F. X. Shaughnessey, 
tenor, and Fred L. Wallace, bass, with 
Mrs. Gatchell at-the piano. The ensem- 
ble and solo numbers were exceptionally 
well done and evoked much applause. 

= * * 

BaNnocor, Me.—Will C. MacFarlane’s 
charming Japanese operetta, “Little 
Almond Eyes,” was given with marked 
success on April 30 and May 1 in St. 
Mary’s Hall, before large audiences, by 
St. Mary’s Dramatic Society. The parts 
were well enacted, special honors falling 
to Mrs. Edmund Bleak as Little Almond 
Eyes, Anna Daley as Miss Lotus Leaf 
and Dooma, and Gerard Collins as Ping- 
Po. The work of the chorus was excel- 
lent throughout. The music was under 
the capable direction of William H. Cal- 
lanan, organist of St. Mary’s Church. 

* + % * 


WATERBURY, CONN. — The Liberty 
Chorus, under the direction of Isaac 
Beecher Clark, sang at the Liberty Loan 
rallies held on the Green on the evenings 
of April 26 and 27. The chorus was 
made up of the various units of the sev- 
eral Liberty chorus organizations in the 
city and vicinity. Fulton’s Band played 
accompaniments. Moving pictures of the 
war were shown on the screen and Sergt. 
Arthur Gibbons, a Canadian soldier from 
the trenches, described his experiences 
during the war and in a German prison. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Charles Trow- 
bridge Tittman, basso, and Elizabeth 
Winston, pianist, contributed the pro- 
gram before the Friday Morning Music 
Club recently. The students of the 
Washington College of Music were heard 
in an excellent concert, at which the 
college orchestra took part together with 
Mary K. Powers, ena Greenburg, 
Regina Vandever, Clara Young, Israel 
Cooperstein, Doris de Groot, Estella 
Thomas and Olga Krumke. The assist- 
ing artists were Mrs. Ethel Holtzclaw- 
Gawler, soprano. and Frank Norris 
Jones, pianist. Paul Whitney Fishbaugh 
has inaugurated a series of organ re- 
citals to be given weekly at the Scottish 
Rite Temple. 


* * 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.—An enjoyable re- 
cital was given on April 26 in the Verona 
Methodist Church by the pupils of Elsie 
Jacobus, young teacher and organist of 
Verona. Nineteen pupils took part, one 
a violinist, the others piano students. 


Assisting in the program was Esther. 


Wolfe, a young soprano of Bloomfield, 
with a sympathetic voice. She was ac- 
companied by Lily Meyer. At the close 
of the program Miss Meyer and Miss 
Jacobus gave in admirable fashion a 
number for piano and organ, with Miss 
Jacobus at the organ. The latter showed 
her versatility by playing also a violin 
obbligato to the singing. Miss Meyer is 
a pupil of Wilbur Follett Unger and 
Miss Jacobus is a product of Mark 
Andrews’s teaching. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 











Changes and additions to this schedule 
yyld reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
+ later than Saturday of the week preced- 
x the date of publication. Bookings for a 
riod covering only two weeks from date of 
blication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle—Cincinnati (May Festival), 
-y 11; Macon, Ga., May 13; Bethlehem, Pa., 
iy 25 

Althouse, Paul—Ann Arbor (Festival), May 

- Kalamazoo, Mich., May 23, 24. 

Austin, Florence—Winona, Minn., May 13; 
ra Crosse, Wis., May 15;; Rockford, Ill., May 
-. Evansville, Ind., May 20; Louisville, Ky., 
fay 22; Cincinnati May 24. 


Baker, Elsie—Roseville, N. J., May 12; 
rrooklyn, N. Y., May 15; Keene, N. H., 
Vay 24. 


Cronican, Lee—Winona, Minn., May 13; La 
osse, Wis., May 15; Rockford, Ill., May 17; 
ansville, Ind., May 20; Louisville, Ky., May 
Cincinnati, May 24. 

De Lima, Edna—Lansing, 
Norwalk, Conn., May 24. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—Toronto, Can., May 13; 
.non Arbor, Mich., May 18. 

Ehrlich, Malvina—Elizabeth, N. J., May 13; 
ewburegh, Y., May 15; Poughkeepsie, 

Y., May 17. 

Falk, Jules—Elizabeth, N. J., May 13; New- 
burgh, N. Y¥., May 15; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
May 17. 

Garrison, Mabel—Cincinnati, May 11 (Fes- 
tival); Macon, Ga., May 21. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Winona, Minn., May 13; 
La Cross, Wis., May 15;; Rockford, IJl., May 
17: Evansville, Ind., May 20; Louisville, Ky., 
May 22; Cincinnati, May 24. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, May 17. 

Gutman, Elizabeth—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
12: Iowa City, Ia., May 14; Champaign, IIL, 
May 16. 

Hinkle, Florence — Cincinnati, May 11; 
Macon, Ga., May 13; Milwaukee, Wis., May 21. 

Huss, Henry Holden—Washington, May 11. 


Mich., May 17; 


ae 


Huss, Hildegard Hoffman — Washington, 
May 11. 
Kline, Olive—Tarrytown, N. Y., May 17; 


Akron, O., May 22. 
Maazel, Marvine—Milwaukee, Wis., May 13. 


MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Asheville, N. C., 
May 11. 


Marsh, Helena—Montreal, Can.> May 20. 


Matzenauer, Maraaret—Chicago, May 12; 
Ann Arbor (Festival), May 18. 


Middleton, Arthur—Toronto, May 14; Ann 
Arbor (Festival), May i6, 18; Dubuque, Ia., 
May 21;; Kalamazoo, Mich., May 23, 24. 


Miller, Reed—Lindsborg, Kan., May 11, 12. 


Morgana, Nina—New York (Hippodrome), 
May 19. 


Mukle, May—New York, May 12, 17. 


Murphy, Lambert — Cincinnati Festival, 
May 11. 
Onelli, Enrichetto—Petersburg, Va., May 


11; Richmond, Va., May 13, 14; Norfolk, Va., 
May 15, 16; Washington, D. C., May 17, 18; 
Baltimore, Md., May 20, 21;; Elizabeth, N. J., 
May 22, 23; Lancaster, Pa., May 24, 25. 

Sandby, Herman—New York, May 12 (Car- 
negie Hall). 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—Greenville, N. C., 
May 14; Raleigh, N. C., May 15; Willow 
Grove Park, Phila., May 25. 

Simmons,. William — Brooklyn, May 15; 
Hagerstown, Md., May 23. 


Thornburgh, Myrtle—Roswell, New Mex., 
May 16; Carlsbad, New Mex., May 17; Clovis. 
New Mex., May 18;. Hereford, Texas, May 19; 
Tucumcari, New Mex., May 20; Amarillo, 
Tex., May 21: Plainview, Tex., May 22; 
Snyder, Tex., May 23; Sweetwater, Tex., May 
24; Big Springs, Tex., May 25; Abilene, Tex., 
May 26. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Lindsborg, 
May 11, 12; Evanston, IIll., May 30. 

Wells, John Barnes—Cleveland, O., May 13, 
16; Norwalk, O., May 14; Northampton, 
Mass., May 22; Syracuse, N. Y., May 28. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Cincinnati. May 11 
(Festival): Milwaukee, May 14; Evanston, 
ill., May 30. 

Wilson, Raymond—Seneca Falls, N. 
May 17. 


Kan., 


ee 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 
Ann Arbor May Festival — Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Cincinnati May Festival—May 11. 


Evanston Festival—Evanston, Ill., May 27, 
28, 30 and June 1. 


Missouri State Teachers’ 
Louis, June 24, 25, 26. 


New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion—Convention, New York (Hotel Majes- 
tic), June 25, 26, 27. 


Seattle Schools Music Festival—May 10, 11. 


Convention—St. 


Ensembles 


Bethlehem Bach Festival, Bethlehem, Pa., 
May 24 and 25. 


Paulist Choristers — California tour, 
Diego, May 13, 16; Portland, Ore., June 2 

Rubel Trio — Syracuse, N. Y., May 14; 
Hagerstown, Md., May 23. 


San 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND | 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 











An interesting piano, vocal and violin 
program was given at a recital by stu- 
dents of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, on April 26. Works by 
Lohr, Godard, Grieg, Tosti, Moszkowski, 
Hahn, Parks, Grainger, Weckerlin, Scar- 
latti, Grodsky, Hawley, Speaks, De- 
bussy, Aylward, Taylor, Paderewski, 
Moore, Homer and Schiitt were given 
excellent interpretations by pupils of 
McCall Lanham, William F. Sherman, 
Mr. Hornberger, Kate S. Chittenden, 
May Ditto, Leslie J. Hodgson and the 
late Henry Schradieck. Those who won 
praise for their work were Mildred 
Dewsnap, Mildred Deats, F. William 
Hanan, Rosetta Morgenstern, Marie 
Farrelly, Dorothy E. Dox, Helen Mur- 
phy, Grace McManus, Margaret Spotz, 
Hinkle Barcus, Rose Inness Hartley, 
Nina Melville, Em. E. Smith, C. Zehna 
Crosby and May Bingham. 


x * * 


The following pupils of Sergei Kliban- 
sky, vocal instructor, assumed church 
positions on May 1: 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, Central Christian 
Church. New York: Lotta Madden, West End 
Presbyterian Church, New York; Helen 
Weiller, First Dutch Reformed Church, Ja- 
maica. L. I., Synagogue, Eighty-sixth Street 
and West End Avenue, New York: Ida E. 
Burnett, Disciple of Christ Church, East 
Orange, N. J.: Clara Duval, South Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Florence McDon- 
ough, Temple Beth-Emeth, Albany, N. Y.; 
Charlotte Hamilton. Central Presbyterian 
Church, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. T. Harvey, 
Central Presbyterian Church, Orange, N: J.; 
Alice M. Abbott, Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church, New York; Mildred Costigan, 
Methodist Church, Eighty-sixth Street and 
Park Avenue, New York; Elsie, Duffield, 
Third Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J.; 
Evelyn Siedle, Central Christian Church, New 
York; Kathleen Phillips. Congregational 
Church. Plainfield, N. J.; Felice de Gregorio, 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, New York; 
Stassio Berini, Saint John the Bapntist 
Church, New York; Alvin Gillette, Central 
Christian Church, New York; Walter Cope- 
land, St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, New 
York. 


Mr. Klibansky announces that his 
summer course will begin on June 15. 
* * * a 


E. Presson Miller, vocal teacher, has 
had an exceptionally successful) winter 
season. As a number of Mr. Miller’s 
pupils wish to continue their work with 
him, he is arranging special summer 
courses for private and class lessons. 


* * * 


Although Elsie Baker has opened her 
spring course for voice culture, which 


only lasts until June 1, when her pupils 
go with her to her summer villa at Glen- 
side, Pa., she will break into her regu- 
lar routine to sing three special request 
engagements in May, appearing on the 
12th in Roseville, N. J.; in Brooklyn on 
the 15th, and on the 25th in Keene, N. H. 


* * * 


A program of merit was given by art- 
ist-pupils of Willy de Sadler in his vocal 
studios on April 20. The program opened 
with the duet from “Forza del Destino,” 
well sung by Zo Elliott, tenor and com- 
poser of “Long, Long Trail,” and Charles 
Heckel, baritone. Subsequent numbers 
comprised works of Lassen, Léwe, 
Halévy, Gounod and Zo Elliott, all 
worthily interpreted by Stella Tuttle, 
soprano; M. Beasley, basso, and Ruth 
Miller, coloratura soprano. Other fea- 
tures were Hildach’s “Spielmann,” sung 
by Miss Miller with violin obbligato by 
Ottokar Cadek; a duet, “Now Art Thy 
Mine Own.” by the same composer and 
singer, and a group of works by Gluck, 
Gretchaninoff, Dwight Fiske, the Amer- 
ican composer, and Grieg. Ellen de Sad- 
ler, soprano, received warm praise for 
her interpretations. The Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor by Bach-Tausig, fol- 
lowed by numbers of Fiske and Chopin, 
were skilfully performed by Jacques 
Jolas, a gifted pianist. together with an- 
other group of Saint-Saéns, Mozart and 
Chopin by Mr. Jolas and Benno Scherek. 


* * * 


Violin pupils of Josef Reid gave a re- 
cital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Sunday evening, May 5. A large audi- 
ence applauded the work of the young 
musicians, who gave evidence of consid- 
erable talent. An interesting program 
was given. 





Medford (Mass.) Chorus in Concert 


Boston. May 3.—A concert by the 
Medford Singers Society at the Medford 
Women’s Club House was given on the 
evening of April 26 be*ore an enthu- 
siastic audience. Mendelssohn’s “Hymn 
of Praise,” with orchestra introduction, 
was performed artistically. Part two of 
the program consisted of tenor solos by 
Charles Ellis, accompanied by Mrs. Ellis, 
and the chorus. The serenade from 
“Jocelyn,” by Godard, was also given 
by tenor soloists and chorus. The con- 
ductor was Arthur B. Keene. 








| NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 








Chicago, May 4. 


fee: Saturday morning recital of the 
Chicago Musical College was given 
May 4 by pupils of the piano, violin and 
vocal departments. Among those ap- 
pearing were Norma Lehnhardt, Parrom 
England, Katherine Hall, Laura Sexton, 
Mona Redman, Mary Laughlin, Ralph 
Michaelis, Harold Ayres, Eloise Fogle 
and Helen Prindiville. 

The Chicago Musical College announces 
that the famous artist and pedagogue of 
the violin, Leopold Aver, will teach at 
the institution next September, giving 
instruction to a limited class of advanced 
pupils, as recently stated in MUSICAL 
AmerIcA, Another addition to the facul- 
ty will be Albert Borroff, basso, well 
known for many years in Chicago. 

Esther Sopkin, pupil of Alexander 
Raab, has been engaged by the Redpath 
Chautauqua Bureau as solo pianist for 
a tour of eighteen weeks. 

Ruth Kuerth, pupil of Edoardo Sacer- 
dote, is appearing at the Grand Opera 
House as one of the principals in Leo 
Ditrichstein’s production, “The King.” 

Mrs. Lillian Dyer, pupil of Adolph 
Muhlmann, has been engaged as soloist 
in Unity Church. 

Lucille Hummell, pupil of Burton 
Thatcher, has been engaged to sing prin- 
cipal réles with the Boston English Opera 
Company. 

Pupils of Anita Alvarez-Knupfer gave 
a recital at the nortk side branch of the 


Knupfer Studios on the afternoon of 
May 2. The program contained the 
names of Fannie Berlitzheimer, Beatrice 
Nicholai, Marion Steffens, Pauline Levy, 
Erna Popper, Erica Wiener, Louise 
Hempken, Earl Rusnak, Lisinka Kuehl, 
Harry Lackritz, Elsbeth Sander, Myrtle 
Schwager and Georgie Krakauer. 

Grace Murray, pupil of Blanche Van 
Buren, was soprano soloist and chorus 
leader at tue pageant, “Illinois in Song 
and Story,” given April 26 for the bene- 
fit of St. Lucy’s Church. 

Edwy] Redding, artist pupil of Walter 
Knupfer, appeared on a program at the 
Del Prado Hotel April 25. The event 
was a meeting for the sale of Liberty 
Bonds. With her were Grant Kimbell, 
tenor, and Ruth Shannon, reader. 

The interpretation class of Viola Cole 
met Friday afternoon in her studio. The 
subject for analytical study was Beetho- 
ven Sonatas. Demonstrations from the 
subject were given by Bess Clair Murray 
and Jessie Foster ; 

Jessie Foster, Janet Miller and Isa- 
belle Schrage, pupils of Viola Cole, gave 
a program last Friday afternoon in the 
Cole Studios. Works by MacDowell, 
Leschetizky, Bach and Scriabine were 
presented. 

Pupils from the studios of Thomas N. 
MacBurney have a club known as the 
MacBurney Studios Club with a member- 
ship of over 108. A dinner was given 
last Thursday evening at which seventy- 
eight of the members were present and 
a program was furnished by sixteen of 
the members, who sang favorite songs 
from their répertoire. M. A. M. 








SAMOILOFF ENDING 
ACTIVE SEASON OF 
TEACHING INN. Y. 























Lazar S. Samoiloff, the Russian Vocal 
Instructor and His Little Daughter 
Zephyr 


The above snapshot of Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, known in New York both as 
a vocal teacher and Russian baritone, 
was made at Lakewood, N. J., where Mr. 
Samoiloff spent Easter week with his 
family. With him is shown his daugh- 
ter, Zephyr. Mr. Samoiloff is now com- 
pleting a busy season’s teaching at his 
studios in Carnegie Hall. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Delights Men in 
Camps with Her Art 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, the popular 
young violinist, has continued her activ- 
ity during the month of April. Her 
splendid playing has made happy the 
hearts of thousands of our soldiers, as 
she has generously given of her time to 
play in the camps. On April 1 she played 
at Camp Merritt; on April 18, at Camp 
Mills; on April 24, at Camp Dix, win- 
ning the appreciation of the troops each 
time. Her other engagements during the 
month included a special musical serv- 
ice at the Washington M. E. Church, 
Hoboken, N. J., on April 7; a solo appear- 
ance in Plainfield, N. J., on Avril 25 
with the Y. M. C. A. Glee Clubs, Harvey 
Hindermyer, conductor, and a musical 


service at the Tompkins Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, on April 28. 
At this service Miss Gunn played the 
Adagio from the Fourth Concerto of 
Vieuxtemps and compositions by Friml, 
Chopin-Sarasate and van Goens. 





Olive Nevin and Raymond Wilson End 
Syracuse Club’s Season 


SyrRAcusE, N. Y., May 3.—The Salon 
Musical Club closed its season Friday 
afternoon with an interesting program 
given by Olive Nevin, soprano, and Ray- 
mond Wilson, pianist. Miss Nevin was 
decidedly effective in a group of songs 
by Ethelbert Nevin. Mrs. Leslie Kin- 
caid was accompanist. 

Raymond Wilson was heard at the 
College of Fine Arts last week in an 
interesting piano recital. i we me 








David Ffrangcon-Davies 


LONDON, April 20.—David Thomas 
Ffrangcon-Davies, the eminent Welsh 
baritone, died at Hampstead, London, on 
April 13. 

Mr. Davies was born at Bethesda in 
1850. He was ordained in the Church 
of England, but resigned on a matter of 
doctrine. For some years he appeared 
in opera but left the stage for the con- 
cert platform, singing for twelve seasons 
in America as well as on the Continent. 

He held decided opinions on the sub- 
ject of vocal interpretation, and his book, 
“Singing of the Future,” carried all the 
weight of an authority. 





Stefano Gatti-Casazza 


Stefano Gatti-Casazza, former direc- 
tor of the Opera House at Ferrara, 
Italy, and father of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House of New York, died on April 
80 at Ferrara, aged seventy-eight years, 
according to a cable from Italy. 

Signor Gatti-Casazza was born at 
Mantua and when only nineteen volun- 
teered in Garibaldi’s army during the 
war of 1859 against Austria. As one 
of the famqus “Thousarid” who landed 
with Garibaldi at Marseilles to liberate 
Sicily from the Bourbons, he gained the 
order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus. 

Later he was created Commendatore 
of the Crown of Italy. He held the rank 
of colonel on leaving the army, became 
president of the Council of Ferrara and 
in 1912 was appointed Senator. 
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CIVIC BODY SPURS ON 
MILWAUKEE’S MUSIC 


Association Organized After Mr. 
Freund’s Visit Exerting Bene- 
ficial Influence 





MILWAUKEE, May 2.—The Civic Music 
Association of Milwaukee, organized 
after a visit here and lecture by John C. 
Freund, editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA, has 
been taking a larger place in the musical 
life of the city in the last few days than 
at any time since its inception. One 
unique program was that in which the 
leading composers of the city were gath- 
ered on a single program and their works 
performed at the Art Institute, where 
the usual meetings of the Musicians’ Club 
of the Civic Music Association are held. 

Ralph Rowland, one of the well-known 
violinists of the city, was represented on 
the program by his “Berceuse.” He also 
played a Mazurka by MacFayden, per- 
haps Milwaukee’s best-known composer. 
Milton Howard Rusch, a talented pianist, 
was placed on the program for three 
songs—“Wanderer’s Night Song,” “Vio- 
lets,” and “Lullaby.” Mr. Rusch recent- 
ly played here with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Though only in his 
early twenties, Mr. Rusch possesses an 
unusual talent for composition. 

Among other local composers repre- 


sented on the program were Hans Brue- 
ning (with duet variations on two folk 
songs), Liborius Semmann (with some 
melodious piano numbers), Addie. Selden 
Gay and Ray Mitchell (with vocal num- 
bers), Catherine Pannill Mead (with 
some good character songs), and Maud 
Luck (with a few lighter numbers, her 
song “Joy” being the most meritorious 
of the group). 

The most protentious thing- on the 
program was Dr. Uno Nyman’s Sonata 
for violin and piano, presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Nyman. Although Dr. Nyman 
has not devoted all his time to music, he 
shows an unusual mastery of the theo- 
retical side of the art. Originality and 
creative ability were also manifest in the 
first and last movements, the other por- 
tions of the work being more conven- 
tional. 

Another recent project of the Civic 
Music Association was that of cultivat- 
ing musical appreciation by means of the 
Social Center Bands and Orchestras. 
Forty numbers were chosen among the 
lighter classics by the officers of the 
Civic Music Association. From these 
numbers fourteen were given in a con- 
cert and the audience was asked to iden- 
tify the composer and the composition by 
name. Artists from the membership of 
the Civic Association furnished violinists, 
’cellists, vocalists and pianists, the list 
including Charles W. Dodge, Ella Smith, 
Frederick Carberry, Harry Meurer, Hugo 
Bach, Clementine Malek and Willy Jaffe. 

Numbers such as Saint-Saéns’ “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” the “Prize 
Song” from “Meistersinger,” Schubert’s 
“Moment Musical,” and others were 
among the fourteen works finally chosen 
to be on the program. Only two persons 
in the audience identified all the numbers 
correctly. They were Jean Soulen and 
W. H. Friedrick. 

Much of the credit for this perform- 
ance was also due to the organizing 
ability of H. O. Berg, supervisor of recre- 
ation in the public schools, who is a musi- 
cal enthusiast and who has much oppor- 
tunity to promote music in his capacity 
as head of all the Milwaukee social cen- 
ters. 

R. Koebner, who has brought many of 
the best artists to Milwaukee this season, 
presented Helen Stanley in recital after: 
her appearance here in operatic perform- 
ances. The aria from “Louise,” Haydn’s 
“My Mother Bids Me,” and Nogero’s “My 
Love Is a Muleteer” were among her 
finest efforts. The audience also ap- 
plauded the work on the same program 
of Paul Gruppe, ’cellist. His playing is 
direct and musicianly. Eric Schmaal, a 
local pianist, gave fine support to Mr. 
Gruppe. 

The Milwaukee Liederkranz lately 
gave a choral concert in the Pabst The- 
ater, presented almost entirely in Ger- 
man. The club showed ability under the 
baton of Otto A. Singenberger, but tone 
quality was lacking in parts of the per- 








Record Sale of Bonds at Liberty Bell 
When Lucy Gates and Barrere Appear 
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Lucy Gates, the American Soprano, and George Barrére, French Flautist, Spur 
Sale of Bonds at the Liberty Bell, New York 


Pa GATES and George Barrére 
; recently gave each other “a run for 
it” when they appeared for the Third 
Liberty Loan drive at the Liberty Bell 
in City Hall Park, New York. The fact 
that it was raining hard did not in the 
least discourage either artists or audi- 
ence, which numbered about 15,000. Miss 
Gates had fared forth dressed in her 
best for the occasion, but when it started 


to rain a Canadian officer, who bore the 
record of thirteen wounds, gallantly of- 
fered her his cap and cape, with the re- 
mark that he had worn both at Ypres. 

When told that their appearance had 
netted the largest sale of bonds at the 
Liberty Bell, Miss Gates remarked: 
“How splendid! I wanted to stir every- 
one as I was stirred by the wearing of 
those regimentals.” 


SOUTHEAST KANSAS 
UNITES IN FESTIVAI 


Minneapolis Symphony, Soloist 
and Civic Forces Present Pro- 
grams in Pittsburg 


PITTSBURG, KAN., April 29.—The Mus 
cal Festival Week of Southeast Kansa 
at the State Manual Training Norm: 
School, closed their fourth annual seri 
of musical programs with a concert b 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, o 
April 27. The week’s events included th 
singing of Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” o 
April 25, and Handel’s “Messiah” o 
April 26, conducted by Professor Walt: 
McCray, a recital by special soloists, 
College Campus Pageant, “La Féte d 
Jardinier,” in interpretative dancing b 
200 girls of the Physical Training D. 
partment of the State Manual Trainin 
Normal School, and two concerts by th 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

The week’s activities were directed b 


' Professor McCray, who conducted th 


choral numbers. The “Messiah” was rer 
dered for the seventh time this year an 
the chorus of 500 voices made up of co! 
lege students and members of Com 
munity musical organizations for thi 
purpose from Pittsburg, Girard and Co 
lumbus, gave the most splendid renditio: 
this year. The orchestra, chorus and solo 
ists seemed in very close sympathy an: 
understanding and under his baton gav: 
a most admirable performance of “The 
Messiah.” The reading of Verdi’s Re 
quiem was a pronounced success. 

The solo parts were entrusted to Edith 
Bideau, soprano; Henri la Bonte, tenor: 
Hazel Huntley, contralto, and _ Rolli 
Pease, basso, all of whom appeared in the 
afternoon recital together with Rheti« 
Hesselberg, violinist, and the Polhymnia 
Club, of the State Manual Training Nor 
mal School Miss Bideau sang with bri! 
liant tone and in general in a praise 
worthy manner. 

Henri la Bonte disclosed a rich voice 
of pure tenor timbre and was compelle: 
to respond to many encores. 

Hazel Huntley, contralto, was best ap 
preciated in the tender pianissimo solos 
of “The Messiah.” Rollin Pease, the 
basso, sang the solo parts of “The Mes- 
siah” without score to the delight of his 
audience. His interpretation of “Why 
Do the Nations So Furiously Rage To 
gether?” was splendid. The Minneapolis 
Symphony Concerts were greatly appre 
ciated. The soloists were Idelle Patter 
son, soprano; Christine Shultz, contral- 
to; Messrs. McQuhae and Dadmun. 
bassos. L. M. 8. 





Noted Artists Appear in Concert fo: 
Benefit of Red Cross 


A concert for the benefit of the Red 
Cross was given at the Church of the 
Messiah, New York, on Monday evening, 
April 22, by Carolina Lazzari, contralto 
of the Chicago Opera Association; Ru- 
dolph Ganz, pianist, and André Polah, 
violinist. Miss Lazzari had a_ notabl: 
success in an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah,” and a group of Ganz songs, in 
which the composer played her accom 
paniments. Mr. Ganz and Mr. Polah 
were also welcomed in their groups of 
solo pieces. A goodly sum was netted fo: 
the Red Cross. 





formance. Many of the songs were of 
the old German martial type, while 
others were folk songs and ballads. 

The Zukovsky Trio of Chicago also 
shared in the Liederkranz concert, giving 
good performances of the D Minor Men- 
delssohn and Arensky Trios. C.0O.S. 





Sue Southwick Wins Piano Prize at New 
England Conservatory 


Boston, May 4.—Sue Kyle Southwick 
of Alvin, Tex., won the ninth annual 
competition for the prize of a grand 
pianoforte valued at $1,400 offered to 
members of the piano department of the 
senior class of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Jordan Hall, Fri- 
day afternoon, May 3. The judges were 
Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, Professor 
Horatio Parker and Rudolph Ganz. In 
announcing their decision Wallace Good- 
rich, dean of the faculty, stated that the 
judges had asked him to express congrat- 
ulation to all the contestants, whose 
playing, as a whole, had given them 
great pleasure and had reached a high 
leve) of musicianship. ’ 


MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic.in tone and design 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mich. 














KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 





526-536 Niagara Street - 
BUFFALO, N. Y. i 











WEAVE i PIAN OS WEAVER 





AN ARTISTIC |TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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